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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 

ag MeDEpoomtative and assistant of L AMP ERTI. 

York, 138 Fifth Avenue: Philadelphia, 408 

south th Street. Summer residence, Dresden, 
Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her.” 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street. New York 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sine- 
ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
‘ity of New York 
Address: 112 Wess 125th Street, New York 


Sei NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Studio: 303 Finke j resend New York 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Sing'ng 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837 
Mail addres ror West 86th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oraterio, Church, Concert. Opera 
Studio: 251 Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address 
417 West 23d Street, New York 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's fin- 
est instruments Special aavuee ages for the study 
of church music and the training of boys’ voices. 
Address 149 West 20th Street, New York. 


TOM KARL. 
Concerts, Recitals and Vocal Instruction 


Studio ( arnegi¢ Hall 
Residence 18 West Street, New York 


Mr. JOSEP 3. ZELLMAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Director of the Vocal Department of the Mollen- 
hauer Conservatory of Music, 320 Lenox Avenue; 
Brooklyn Studio: Wissner Hall 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4 3 East 14th Street, New York 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Authe wv and Sole Exponent of 
New Method Musical Stenography 
and De oF x ypment of the French Method of 
Roussea su-Galin-Paris-( hevé 
‘Sight np I r T ng 
yoi-2 Carnegie Hall l 48 Lefferts P ace, Brooklyn. 
Tuesdays and Fride~« 


DUDLEY BUCK, JR.. 
Vocal Instruction 


} 


Permanent addre 


Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
COMPOSER-PIANIS1 
Pupils received in Compositon, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation 
Studio 817-818 Carnegie all, New York 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Condurtes Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Orgar ( rr tor 

St. James’ Church, New York 
For terms for conducting, address St. James’ 

Church, Madison Ave nd ist St.. New York 


ARNOLD VOLPE, 


SOLO VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER. 


Graduated th highe nors at the St. Peters- 
burg Imperial Conservaterv (during Rubinstein’s 
direction). Concerts, Ensemble, Instryction 

Stud 8 bift Avenue, New York 


LAURA D. MOORE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
» East th Street, New York 


EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 
: Pianist 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studio 60 East zoth Street, New York 


M. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
8 East th Street, New York. 
“I confidently state that Mr. Price’s knowledge 
of the voice, male and female, and his style of 
singing, entit le him t hig rank among teach- 
ers. MANUEL Gar 


THE H. W. GREENE STUDIOS, 


VOICE THE SPECIALTY. 





‘ 
PIANO, THEORY AND SIGHT SINGING. 
489 Fifth Avenue pp. New Library site 


New York. 


LILLIE D'ANGELO BERGH 


PAUL 


Officier d’ Académie 
\ iI } 


a8 


GEORGE 


Translator of 
Author of “1 mate ; 
q , 


Mrs. L. 


Theory. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 





School of Singing 
Operatic course. Teacher's special course, all 
departments Famous pecialists Prospectus. 


The Albany, Broadway and d Street, New York. 


from the 


MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anp 


MRS. HORTENSE 


HIBBARD-HOWARD. 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 


INSTRUCTION IN VOICE 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, 


Mr. CHARLES LEE 
Mr. THEODOR 


Pranorortt 


Certificated Teac 
METH(< D 
Studios: Carnegie 


MAX BENDHEIM., 
VOCAL 
332 West 56th Street, 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
3 
Will accept a 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR 


GUSTAV L. 
CONCERT PIANIST 
PIAN 

Address i West 


Street 
limited number of pupi's 


Street, 


TRACY, 


HOECK, 
INSTRUCTION. 
LESCHETIZKY 


pl E poem ve Dianists. 


New York City. 


INSTRUCTION. 
New York City 


AND CONCERT 
New York 


BECKER, 
rEACHER of 
COMPOSITION 


New York. 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 


Organist Church of the 


With the Nationa] Conservatory. 


Instruction: 


and Harmony. 
Street. New 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


Studio SI 


M. THEODOR B. 
Mme. TORPADIE 
INSTRUCTORS 

New Studios: 
PERRY AVERILL 
Opera— Oratorio 


220 Central 


Voc al 


> Art of Singing 
h Street, New York 


RKSTEN | 
BJORKSTEN, 


IN SINGING. 
Hall, New York 


-BARITONE, 


New York. 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Voice Culture 


Studio: Rooms 


318 ” West 


MARIE SEYMOLlL 
VOCA 


Pupils prepared for 
( 


Studio: 135 East 


M. HISSEM De 


New Studios 


Vocal 
Baritone 5 


when capable 
] ; 


Studios 9. 


OPERA 


Mr. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Violin 


Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Studio 131 


“Severn Trio.” 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
OPERA 

Will accept pupils for Voi 
cultivated per cont t 


145 


CARL C. MUL LER, 
*Sechter’s 5 F undamental Harmonies.’ ; 
Exercises.” 


Teacher of 


Composition 


VOC: 


Street, 


, Concert 


234 West 


WIALLARD, 


France 


ie ngl ish 





SWEET, 


»., corner 16th St., 


armonic 





MORRILL, 


rEACHER 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, 


Art of Singing. 


C. A. Building 
New York. 


JR BISSELL, 


INSTRUCTION 


MOSS, 


New York ( 


RF 
New York 


HE YWOOD WINTERS, 


Director 


iced in paid choir 
recitals monthly. 


S 3, 4, 5, 9. 


CONCER 


[ 
72d St., New York. 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Voice Produ 


Voices educz med: 
Studio: 81 Fifth 


Art of Singing. 
lialian School. 
New York. 


Ensemble 


ice€ 


1 Street, New York 


OR 

e Culture; 
an methour 
Lexington Ave. 


Counterpoint 


Ave., New York 


WIRTZ PIANO a VOL 

CONRAD WIRT;z 
Class and private 
112 West 125th § 


Director 
Piano, Harmony, 


New York. 


230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical 
beginning to the 
F 





given to students 
highest perfection. 
CARRI, 





AND PIANO. 
New York City. 


HELEN 


RICHARD T. 


oncert Organist 


New York 


HENRY 


Ascension. 


York 


Instruction 


and (Oratorio. 


New York. 


14th Street, 


Répertoire 











SERRANO 


good voice 


New York 


corner i25th Street. 
one in New York where the pupil has a lesson and 
every day under 
Terms reasonable. 





Directors. 





LUISA CAPPIANI, 


2 CULTURE, 


121 West 


Lessons at 


Fifth Ave. and 2 


Studio 1402 


LEO KOFLER, 
VOICE CULTI 
Organist and Choirmaster 

Parish, New York 
ing.”’ Address by 


ARENS VOC 


(affiliated with the Am 


a specialty 


Normal c 


305 Fifth Beste ag 
ion hour, 2 p. m., 


HOLDEN 


truction in Piano : 
» for non-resident p 
address: 318 East 


FRANCIS FISCHER 
) ( ultuse and the t 
iable idres 


Wes w York season, 
\ 


Kan «s City, 


August 16, 196 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 


VIOLIN 


ano, Theory and Enset 


sidence and Studio 


WILLIAM H. BARB E R, 


535 Washington 
Concert Pianist 


stu 


RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPA 


Instruction—Pian 


With THe 


. EMMA RODE RIC K, 


Deve pment an 


GRENVILL 


PRAN 


HAWLEY, 
VOCAL INSTRU(¢ 
stg Fifth Ave 


EL Bb. MOYLE, 


NATIONAL INSTIT' 


reen¢e 


pre are’ 1 for Cl h, 
1 “F ifth Avenue 
londay and Thursday 


by EMILIA 


and CARLOS A. 


f Charlotte Mac 


tANNE ARONE, 

Graduate of Florenza d’Arona (of 
1 Teachers’ Course 
Studio 


EDWARD STRONG, 
TENOR. 


Oratorio and Concert. 


CONSERVATORY 
PRICE, Director, 
Special daily class 


KATHERINE 

VOICE BUILDING 

AND CULTIVATION 
/ ‘ork. 


Carnegie Hall, 


BOICE- 
HUNSICKER, 
\PRANO. 


Song Recitals, Oratorio and Concert 


PERCY, 


Voi 
York 
lays 


soth Street 


POWERS. 


Hall, 





0k 


VOCAL 


Fannie 


1219 Madison 


7th 





* SINGING. 
45th Street, 


New 


New 


companist 
ollegiate 


New 


Paul's 
f “The 
“< Vesey 


TDIO 


of Opera.) 


of Music 


nway 


1900, 
May 


l laying 


way Ha 
New Y 
M. 17 
Ne 

e Art 
Bist 
New Y 
Ne ¥ 


SNELL 


toric 
‘ew } 
Ne Y 
e Cu 
para 
New 
\é ) 
M 

al ¢ 


HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE Cl 

\rt Department « 

Henry G. Hanch 

Studio and Addres 


1 4 cz 


I 


INSTITUTE, 
323 “Last 14th Street, New York. 


SERR 


NSE RRANO 


Francisca 


Paris) 
ocal instruc 
New 


Drag «se 


USIC 


lavier 


DOUBLEDAY, 


Church, 


e Teachers 


excep 


New Yor 


/rator 


Avenue, 
rhe only 





competent 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
The Strathmore, Broadway and s2d Street 


New York 


Mr. AnD Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studio 151 East 62d Street, N York 


HARRIET VICTORINI WETMORE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Graduate of the Florenza d’Arona Special Teach 
ers Course ght years J { that 
famous maestra, Var 
Address 41 East 29th Strect 


CHRISTINE ADLER 
CONTRALTO. 


Concert, Jratorio ¢ 





LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Representative Teacher 
FRANCESCO) LAMPERTI 

136 Fift \ e, Ne York 
FRANCIS ( pec 
SARITONI 
Cor ind Ora 

East 22d Stre Ne York 
Direction R n Se I 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


PRIMA DONNA 


k I I ( ( 
Lampert i . c l 
Puc nd | I \ Y ork 
Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
‘ c 4 ea c 
\ iS é ( rewie H N k 
Rec n at lor I lay 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE 
STYLI REPERTOIRE FIN SH 


36 Lexington Ave., << Coun 


\RTHUR VOORHIS, 


Care i ; ‘ 
NEW YORK MUSICAL ACADI 
MAX WERIHEIM, D I 
MME. ADELE LEWING, 
{ ert I te i 
ne re 
EMILIO BELARI, 
I g I 
Miss MINNIE TOPPING, 
P f il I ( 1 . 
I ; \ Bb kis . ( ik 
Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTIOD 
; Fifth Aver rk 
Miss GENEVI EVE BISBEE 
ANIS1 
P I I 
S 9 Carneg H York 
WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING 
Galin-Paris-Chevé M 
leacher at 
ae weed ege of M ( H Y 
br Inst. of Arts 83 D S t 
ind Sciences I klyn 


Signor A. CARBONI 


Me € r 
Grau Opera Company 
\ e Culture nd ( 
Stud I ) 


JOSEPH P. DONNELLY 


vec ORGAN, PIAN 
\ t \ 


MARK ~ FONAROFF 
ILINIST—INSTRUCTION 
On dolf Brodsk Henr Schradieck 


Alex. Lambert, H. E. Kre 


129 East 82d Street, Ne Y ork 
CORBSLIA DY AS 
IANISTI 
ese Re ta r t 
National Cathedral Schoo Mt mm. A n, W 
ngton, D. C., Mond to Frid 
Studio at Steinway’s, New York, Sat 


KATE STELLA BURR, 
VOCAL CULTURE—ACCOMPANIS1 





to leading artists Correct interpretat 
st artistic finish. Opera, Oratorio, Song Re 
Organist-Director Grace M. E. Churcl 


Studio 76 West 82d Street. New York 


J. WARREN ANDREWS 


CONCERT one oo ind TEACHER 
Send for list of Pi iiding t 
Address: Church of the “Div ne Pater 





6th St. and Eight Ave Ne York City 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














ROME, ITALY. ==> 
International Institute. 


School of Music and Belles- Lettres 
(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 


MR. CHARLES DE BERIOT, 
PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. 


Classes Superieures au 
19 rue Flachat. 
11 rue Duphot. 


JULIANI, 
Fortuny, P: 


@ rue arc Moncea 
fi ae Chant. Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 


13 rue du Mail-Erard. 
Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris. 








MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 

Vocal Coneert and Oratorio 

The Strathmore, 

Broadway and 634 Street, New York. 





Andor Pinter, 


TOR Y. = MODERN METHODS 


Oral and du -¥ SBS Srory Instruction. 
tures and Recitals. 


51 WEST 106TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


IDA BRANTH 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
Con’ erts, Musica’es, &c, 
INSTRUCTION 


183 West 87th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Mendelssohn Hall, 


113 to 119 West 40th St., 


Between Broadway and Sixth Ave., NEW YORK. 


To Rent for 
First-Ciass Entertainments 
Only. 
Used by the Kneisel and Kaltenborn Quartettes 
De Pachmann, Hambourg, Dohnanyi, 


Bispham, Guilmant, Butt, Grossmith 
and many other artists. 


Apply to FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 
25 West 23d Street. 























Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique 


Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 











DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg. 





Monsieur HENRI FALCKE, 


PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
by yr English, German and Spanish. 
Address: 169 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
LA VILLA VIOLETTE. 


TROCADERO. 
az rue Raynovard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table. 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 





Theatre in Studio. 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
rue Joubert, 
Chaussée d’Antin, 
Mise-en-scéne. 





Paris. 
Ensemble practice in caste 
on stage. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 
too Av de Villiers, Paris. 








MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 





MME. FRANK, 
- 201 Faubourg St. Honoré. 
French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opera, O tNtime Sheswe Lyrique, 
Professor "a 





Faelten Pianoforte School, 
Carl Paeiten, Director. 

Mo per year 

CHERS’ TRAINING @ Ci Ase, . 900 per pear —_ 


for 
162 Boyleten Bi Street, boston. 


FRANK MORSE, 
Vocal Training for Soloists and T: 
Room 30 Steinert Hall. 
JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 
Artistic Piano Playing Taught. 
Room 29 Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E.TRUETTE, 
Organ, Harmony and-Piano. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 
Muze. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 
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Boston. 














MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 
Contralto Soloist. 
Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street). Boston, Mass. 
esidence: Newton. Macs 





J. MELVILLE HORNER, 


BARITONE. 


Recital, Concert, Oratorio. 
170 Huntington Avenue, 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
1494 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


MISS ANNA MILLER WOOD, 


Teacher of Singing. 
Boston, Mass. 


Mass. 


n, 








165 Huntington Avenue, 
In San Francisco, Cal. 
Care Sherman, Clay & Co.—July to November. 


KARL DOERING, 


Voice Culture. 





School for Grand Opera 
Old Italian Method 
Pupil of Jachmann. Wagner and Galliera. 
Steinert Hall Boston. 


EMMA E. JOHNS, 
Concert Pianiste. 


Pupil of Herman Scholtz, King’s Private Pianist, 
Saxony, Germany; Dr. Wm. Mason and 
Richard Burmeister. 

Address care Musicat Courter, New York. 














Mrs. ANNE GILBRETH CROSS, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mas« 





Silent interpretation, stage 
Pantomime, etc. 


87 Rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 
PHONO-TONIQUE METHOD. SPECIAL 
FOR FOREIGNERS. Speaking, Singing. 

M M ADAM 


s rue Guillaume Tell, Place Fereire, Paris. 


MME. IDA LURIG, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—I talian—German. 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 


Special Method for Foreigners. 
Muz. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference. 29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION, 
PRIVATE PENSION 0 aor s 














N or APARTMENTS. 
with or without board. 
Close to Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. Five 
minutes from tramway and omnibus. 
Excellent cuisine. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY 
Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co , Boston, Mass 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mme. AXELINE pve BERG-LOFGREN, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Viardot-Garcia Method 
Studio: 1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
America’s Greatest Organization of Woman Players. 
* The woman's orchestra par excellence.”"—N. ¥. Sun. 
Twenty Players. 

Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLAS, Conductor. 
Permanent address: 623 Columbus Ave., Boston 





SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY. 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 
SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 


SOPRANO. 
Concert and Ballad Singing. 
Address: 107 East 27th Street, New York. 


Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty. 
Studio: 1837 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


J. D. A. TRIPP, 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
OF PIANO PLAYING, 


453 JARVIS STREET, 
Toronto, Canada. 











Studio: 





Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ, 


Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 
Reception Hours: Tuesday and Friday from 11 to | o'clock. 





Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 


20 rue Clement Marot, 
Professeur de Chant Voice a = ed 
Répertoire. Four Langua 
st -Scéne. 


French School, 


14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 


Special Classes in CONVERSATION 
and PRONUNCIATION. 
Entrée 1 Franc Each Person. 











Boston. 





STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 


Baritone Soloist and Teacher of Singing. 
Studio 2: Steinert Ha!l, Boston, 





H. M. 
FIELD, 
The Eminent Canadian 
Concert Pianist. 
Studio: 
21 Grassi Strasse. 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 
ian and American 
pupils accepted. 
Apply Leipzig oddvem, or 105 
loucester St. Toronte, Can 

















The Mason & Risch Piano Co. , i. 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


Mrs. JEAN D. IVES, 


Pianist and Accompanist. 


For Terms and Dates apply to 
10 Phillips Place, Montreal, Canada. 


EMILIANO RENAUD, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 


For Terms and Dates apply to 
Rooms 4 and 6 Karn Building, Montreal, Canada. 














CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





Mme. EDWARDS. 


Voice Culture. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 





MME. . COLONNE, 

OFESSEUR DE CHANT, 

SPECIALTY OF PURE FRENCH ‘SCHOOL 
and FRENCH DICTION. 


Bruce W. HOBBS, 


Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 
Tenor Soloist. 





Mh ULAVIER 


OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Claviers Reated and Sold on 


4 


YOU 
NEIGHBORS 


revs 
YOUS 


Positive Results are assured in this ny | 
on Basy Terms. 1 


ATHE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., 26 West 15th St., NEW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING [8 
A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
DELIGHT. 


FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
RESULTS. 


PIANO 


and Time Saved. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 

















west|3 RECITALS 3 VIRGIL | 
15th 
29 STREET, EACH WEEK. | FALL TERM 
NEW YORK. | oeteeer, re eee 1901 SCHOOL “ eas 
EDNESD > - M. van Pupils. 
Soaenneace 4 a asco of ieee - onl CLAVIER COMPANY 
FRIDAYS, 4 P. M.- = = Kindergarten Work. | PIANO 














718 


Instrumental, Vocal, 


Catalogue free on application. 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Lexington Avenue, near 58th St. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


Orchestral routine; Piano, Leschetizky and Virgil 
systems. 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director. 








Available for Conce: 
Studio: 





SAMUEL EHPPiINGER, 
Musical Director and Accompanist. 


rts, Musicales, Artist’s Repertoire Practice, etc. 


718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th Street 





SCHOOL 
PUBLIC |“ 


COMMENCES MONDAY, OCTOBER |. 


A. K. VIRGIL, 











ENROLLMENT DAY, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER ao. 


Author of the Clavier Method 
and Inventor of the Clavier, 


Prospectus Sent Free on Application. 
The Clavier Company Piano School, 26 West [5th St., NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL ano 


OF 
PERFORMANCE 


VIRGIL. 


DIRECTOR. 
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THE MUSIOAL OCOURIER. 











UR Productions of the present year are 
_ the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manwfacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 


grofestion and the publi. 
SO 


AR 





n,* 





791 Tremont Street, 











aw x 


2. CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


BOSTON. 





STERLING 22tes 


High Standard of Construction. 
<~=—_DERBY, CONN. 























ESTABLISHED 
1836. 


NEW YORK: No. 20 East 17th St. 


EVERYTHING IN THE LINE OF SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS. 


THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO. 


MUSIC 
PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO: Adjoining Aaditoriam. 





PENNSYLVANIA, 


ETTA C, KEIL, 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
3354 Fifth Avenue, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 











KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 


CONTRALTO. 
Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 


Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





FREDERICK MAXSON, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Miss M. A. GROFF, 
Voice Culture. 

Artistic side: Marchesi Method. 
Sc‘entific side: Phonetic system of Prof. Alex. M. 
Rell. Edinboro University, Scotland. 

Siudio 15 North 13th St., Philadelphia. 





JENNIE FOELL, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio. 
Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
York, or 907 West Susquehanna Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





MISS SUSAN E. COLE, 


Teacher of Pianos. 
(Virgil Clavier Method a specialty.) 
Class and Private Instruction. 
South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Circular and terms sent on application. 





HARMONY anv COMPOSITION 
Individually or in Classes. 


Mrs. BERENICE THOMPSON, 
616 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


mm Wm. Davol 


Sanders, 


Violin Solorst, 

Pupil of Joachim 

and Halir. 

Late with Berlin 
Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

Concerts, Ensemble, 

Instruction. 

Address: 

STEINWAY HALL 








GENTLEMEN : 


WEBER 


LONDON, 4th June, 1900. 





It is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, 
that the Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera 





House next season as heretofore. 


Concert Grands which you 





The magnificent 
have sent us for the 





Sunday night concerts have more than confirmed the 
impression that in tone quality, power and carry- 
ing capacity the Weber has no superior in the 





World. 


The leading artists of the Company have 


privately expressed to me their delight in the 
instruments (both Grands and Uprights) furnished 
for their private use, and it is the unanimous 
verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano 


is unequaled. 








With regards and best wishes for 


your continued prosperity, believe me, 
Very truly yours, 


To The Weber-Wheelock Co. 


MAURICE GRAV. 
» New York City. 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., cor. 16th St., NEW YORK. 


268 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 











EMERSON PAN. 


110 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, “*isss:"*° 





BREITKOPF & HARTEL. 


it Fast 16th Street, New York. 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 


EUGEN D’ALBERT’S 


Beethoven's Fourth and 
Fifth Piano Concertos, 


With many foot notes 
(German and English). 


Price, Each, $1.50. 








ELSIE RAY 


EDDY 


SOPRANO. 


Church, Concert, 
Song Recitals. 


272 Clifton Place, 
BROOKLYN. 
(Saenger Pupil.) 











ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


MISS HARRIET A. HALE, 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
53 Raudenbush Hall, St. Peter Street. 








Methods certified to by European Masters. 


CY MNOLIA 


Displaces the Reed Organ, 


(SAME SIZE). 
CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Pianoforte Makers. Boston, Mass. 
Distributers for North and South America. 
TECHNIQUE. 

The method of 
Paderewski, Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisier, 
Mark Hambourg and 
Gabrilowitsch (Le- 

schetizky School). 
i taught in a complete 
course of Twenty Pri- 
| vate Lessons. A specia! 


mm) course of Twelve Les- 
y sons for Teachers. 


*~ JUDITH MILLER, 


251 Fifth Ave., 
Cor, 28th St., New York. 








Send for Circular. 


J. ANDRUS CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist. 
Teacher of Organ and Piano. 
Studio: 145 East 23d Street, New York. 











New York.3 





Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Dr. Henry 6. MONDAYS and THRSDAYS. 
EE” a Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer. 


Director of THE ADELPHI SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART 
—a department of Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N.Y. . - 





Peabod 





Ernest Hutcheson, 
W. Ed. Heimendahl, 
: J, C, Van Hulsteyn, 


$27" CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


y Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 


Masters, including 
Cecilia Gaul, 
Edwin Farmer, 
Pietro Minetti, © 


Emanuel Wad, 
Ph. L. Kahmer. 
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Lonpon, September 28, 1900. 
ADAME PATTI made her first ap- 
pearance in Dresden since her 

marriage to a Swedish 
baron on Monday even- 
ing last at Stockholm and 
sang her old repertory, 
receiving a decoration 
from the King. Her voice 
is reported to have been in 
excellent condition and 
her singing created a furore 
The secret of Patti's voice and condition can be 
found in the unusual care she has given to herself. 
She is known never to speak a word on the day she 
is to sing. As she was born in 1843 she is not to be 
considered among our youngest singers, but evi- 
dently she is better than most, if not all of them to- 
day. She never sang Wagner’s music and she 
never went beyond a given repertory and she must 
therefore be considered as a guide for those who 
desire to retain their singing voices. No singer can 
last as such who sings Wagner music and no singer 
can last who goes beyond a fixed line of singing. 
An all-comprehensive repertory may make of a 
singer an excellent musician and musical interpreter, 
but this can only be accomplished at the sacrifice of 
the instrument—the voice; hence also neither Melba 
nor Sembrich enrich their repertories, Melba in her 
only attempt having come very near wrecking her- 
self. 
De Reszke. 
It seems strange that men who are richly en- 
dowed and who are known as judicious minded and 
shrewd should, with wide step into 


open eyes, 


blunders that are inexcusable. When, however, a 
Napoleon frequently made grave and incompre- 
hensible errors, we can forgive ourselves for our 
own stupidity as it periodically takes possession of 
our normal faculties for the time being. I say this 
because I notice quite a number of articles in news- 
papers and magazines guaranteeing the “complete 
restoration” of Jean de Reszké’s voice. Now, if 
this matter had been kept quiet people might have 
De fiasco at 


forgotten Reszké’s ‘ Meistersinger” 


Covent Garden, but the repeated and _ reiterated 


assurance that the voice is again restored and the 
guarantee of a New York throat specialist who 
examined the De Reszké throat that it is in a thor- 
ough condition create suspicion, and will produce 


such an exaggerated demand that even if De 


London and Europe. 
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Reszké sings better than Farinelli, Rubini and 
Mario combined, he will still not satisfy the 
artificially created expectations. 

It was really a stupid step of the New York 


throat doctor to come to Paris and report on the 
De Reszké throat and then expect any of us who 
know what it all signifies to believe for a moment 
that a physiological throat condition could be a 
guarantee of singing, either at the moment of the 
or three six months later. The 


examination or 


late P. T. Barnum’s well known apothegm must 
have been in his mind, but intelligent people know 
that a doctor cannot foretell whether musical tones 
will be emitted from a throat or not. If that could 
be done why the young lady would have requested 
the doctor to look down her throat to see if her 
bonnet was properly adjusted; but she did not ask 
him to look down her throat at all. She knew, as a 
shrewd American girl, that that method could noi 
decide the position of her bonnet. 

Had nothing whatever been said about the 
restoration of the voice very few people would have 
considered it as important to inquire, but now it 
certainly has become an _ interesting question 
whether or not Jean de Reszké can sing for Ameri- 
cans as he did formerly, and I say for Americans 
advisedly, as the American standard of singing is 
as much ahead of the European as the salary paid 
to singers by Americans is ahead of the salary paid 
them by Europeans. We demand better singing 
than they do here, and that also accounts for the 
many failures in America of singers who have been 
successful in Europe. 

The proper thing to have done was to have said 
nothing, and then do nothing but sing well in New 


York. 


as I said, to raise extravagant expectations, and 


All these assurances are of no value except, 


whether Jean de Reszké can fulfill them is to be 
seen. 
That he could, under ordinary circumstances, 
fulfill ordinary expectations is reasonable, but that 
under extraordinary circumstances, as they have 
now arisen, he can fulfill even ordinary expecta- 
tions is unreasonable. The London fiasco is more 
this 


We 


in evidence and now firmly proved through 
zeal to show that the voice has been restored. 
must then expect him to sing as well as ever in 
New York, with the London fiasco as a handicap 
That will not do. He must sing not well, but better 
than well, and that is his fault. Had he said nothing 


he would have been expected to sing only well. 





I use the word handicap advisedly because at the 
first Warsaw race meeting five of his horses won. 
He signed with Grau last Saturday, September 


23, and is to appear in December, and I hope he will 
sing better than ever, but if he sings well enough this 
paper will be glad to say so. Edouard de Reszké 
will be a member of the Grau company that begins 
its tour at Los Angeles, Cal., on November 9 

M. de Nevers will not accompany Mr. de Reszké 
to America this year as certain important journal 
istic work not musical keeps him in England 

Before leaving Paris last week M. Willy Schutz 
told me that he is endeavoring to arrange a German 
“Tristan and Isolde” season in Paris with Van Dyck 
M 


Schutz told me he has 


M 


as Tristan. From what 


severed all his business relations with Jean de 


Reszké. 
Mark Hambourg. 
No pianist, especially no youthful pianist, is es 


teemed more in America than Mark Hambourg, the 


piano virtuoso who made such successes in our 


country last year. He has been engaged for con- 


certs beginning about October 20 in Breslau, Frank- 


fort, Cologne, Hanover and other German cities and 


then a tour in Austria, making a total of 30 ap- 


pearances. He will play at least twice as many here 


his Continental tour 


Mr 


in England to 


Next 


subsequent 


season—1901 to 1902 Hambourg 


goes 


to Australia, where a five months’ engagement has 


been closed for him. Hambourg has purchased a 


beautiful home on Maida Hill and has become a per 


manent resident of London, but he has so many en 


gagements that he has little opportunity for home 


g 
pleasure. 
Ysaye-Gerardy. 
A curious story reaches me from Belgium. It 


appears that shortly after the tour of Ysaye, Get 


ardy and Pugno in the United States, Ysaye said he 


sent $3,000 to a party in New York and _ induced 


Gerardy to send $1,500 for the purpose of arrang 
Gerardy 


ing an Australian around the world tour 


did actually send the $1,500 but it is not known 


whether Ysaye sent $3,000 or any part thereof, but 


through some local or domestic interferences Ysay« 


could not continue the consideration of the project 
and the plan fell through. Gerardy could get no 
satisfaction from Ysaye and none from the New 
York man, but he proposes this season when he 
comes to the United States to collect the money | 
can now tell him that he cannot recover. I do not 


believe he has any legal rights in the case, which was 









S 


a mutual speculation. As to Mr. Ysaye’s treatment 


of Gerardy that is a different question and ought 
to appeal to Ysaye entirely free from any legal tech- 
nicalities, but I am free to say that Gerardy will get 
just as little satisfaction from Ysaye as he will from 
the American who took his $1,000 and the $3,000 


which Ysaye told Gerardy he had paid to the Amer- 


ican 
Notes. 


Wiegand, city organist of Sydney, New South 


Wales, who 


for many years played the big organ 
in that city, is now in England. 

Della Rogers, the American singer, is already in 
Buda-Pesth, singing in opera there. 

Miss Montefiore, the New York vocal teacher, 


left Southampton to-day on the Augusta Victoria. 


Tschaikowsky Last Night. 


At the Queen’s Hall concert they had a Tschai- 


kowsky night, with the E minor Symphony, the 


“Theme Rococo,” for ’cello and orchestra, and 


excerpts from “Romeo and Juliet” and the “Caisse- 


Noisette” ballet music. The orchestra played 


roughly and loud, and although Mr. Wood is doing 
conscientious work, there seems to be no artistic 


advancement. The conditions in London are as 


bad as in New York, for they have no permanent 


orchestra here and no rehearsals. The Philhar- 


monic concerts represent decay in orchestral affairs 


and a home for old Philharmonists should be 


opened to place the octogenarians who still insist 
upon doing duty in an orchestra. The Philhar- 
monic conductors could not conduct any orchestra 
in New York twice, for our people would not 
When I say that Walter Damrosch is a 


Philhar- 


tolerate it. 


better conductor than any the London 


monic Orchestra has had in twenty years I give you 
an idea of what London can endure. They actually 
have men in it who cannot blow a forte passage. and 
many who cannot properly hold their bows, ard the 
conductors do not mind it. As the Philharmonic 


is a century old it must not be criticised here, and 


the local critic here who would dare tell the truth 


regarding a Philharmonic concert would be dis- 


missed the next day. 
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3ut what has the Philharmonic Society to do 
with Tschaikowsky? Thank the stars, nothing, 
except that when they do play him they always 
succeed in murdering him, whereas Mr. Wood 
tries his best to give a careful reading and to 
utilize his material as best possible—and without 
a rehearsal. 


Novello’s Octavo. 


Long, long ago Novello, Ewer & Co., of this city, 
adopted an octavo edition of music and put on a 
cover of yellow, with a terra cotta colored frame, 
and the thing stares one in the face in many places 
where bright and artistic titles should be. The 
edition is printed on cheap paper, which is quite 
necessary, considering the price—but why not use 
black ink instead of gray, and why not try to use 
new type now and then in place of dilapidated fonts 
of music and text type? 

I have just seen “Dreams of Gerontius,” by Ed 
ward Elgar, one of the young English composers 
of true talent, and there are pages upon pages of 
gray ink and defective type bad enough to make 
whole choruses practicing the work blind. But it 
is useless to discuss such matters as these, because 
once in a rut always in a rut, and until our great- 
grandchildren are dead several centuries the same 
Novello octavo editions will come and go. 

But I do not see why we in the United States 

We 
Why 


should tolerate this kind of cheap treatment. 
do much better printing than Europe does. 
do not our conductors refuse to permit choruses 
to practice for months from defective scores and 
parts printed on cheap paper with gray ink and 
small, old type? It is a matter of great importance. 
The young women, who usually are so careful of 
their eyesight, should refuse to handle such sheet 
music and study from it. Parents should not per- 
mit it. In England the people should not permit 
it, and this does not refer only to such editions as 
we refer to, published by Novello, but also those 
by other publishers who seem intent upon issuing 


low quality of sheet music. 
Colonne, 


M. Colonne, the French orchestral conductor, has 


signed with Manager Charles L. Young, who sails 
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for America next week with a valise full of con- 
tracts for a number of seasons ahead. Mr. Young 
is in London this week but too busy to be inter- 
viewed and I am therefore unable to say what his 
plans are or what he proposes to do with Colonne 
or any other artists he has secured. 

Eyes on America. 

There is not a musical artist in Europe who has 
not both eyes on America as the one and only hope 
of artistic and financial emancipation—not one. To 
show how they treat musical artists in Europe let 
me tell you that foreign singers who secure engage 
ments in the Opéra Comique, Paris, receive no sal 
ary whatsoever—not a centime. In Italy nearly 
every artist pays to get the chance to sing and only 
such débutants are permitted to appear as pay. 
There exists a state of affairs in musical matters in 
Europe which requires a complete exploitation be 
fore the world of music, and | propose to do that 
work and to show that we are constantly imposed 
upon through misrepresentations, falsification and 
chicanery and that we are the only people who pay 
that is who pay sufficient to justify musicians to 
pursue their career 

The recognition of this paper as the only musical 
journal worthy of honorable distinction on the part 
of the Paris International Exposition, and not only 
the only journal recognized but recognized with the 
highest distinction—the Grand Prix, proves that it is 
the recognized medium for the expression of univer- 
sal musical thought and opinion the world over. The 
Grand Prix—the only Grand Prix or recognition in 
musical journalism—gives this paper the character 
as the standard journalistic musical publication by 
owned that 


common consent although it already 


position through its own merits. This makes it im 
perative for the paper to adhere to its past course 
and not to deviate from its methods or its principles 
I am therefore logically compelled to follow out to its 
fullest extent the original plan of exposing among 
many things the true inwardness of the European 
the National 


musical condition and its relation to 


Musical Development in the United States, and after 


once more studying these questions for four months 


on the ground I am prepared to go ahead 


BLU MENBERG. 
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HE short interval 
letter and the 

about to write was filled up with 

Rhine 


last 
am 


between my 


one which I 

a necessary trip to the lower 
and vicinity 
Chance thereby took 


me to the 





very spot where the “Lchengrin” 
egend, so much discussed dur 
ing the recent commemorations 
of the fiftieth anniversary of 

the first performance of 
Wagner's still most popula 
opera, had its origin. I saw and 


visited in most congenial com 





pany the Swan Burg at Cleve, 
or that portion of it, including 
the Swan Tower, which still re- 
\ mains of a castle which once 
~ . 
upon a time was one of the largest 
ilong the entire border of the River Rhine. Here you 


have a of it as it 


misdahl, a 


view presents itself seen from the Ker- 


little branch section of the river 


Ht 























. Ze 
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E ce Ris Noe eh ees 
purity and beauty. The youth's name was Elyas, and he 


came from a terrestrial paradise, yclept by some Grail 


When he had reached the shore at a spot below the 
he demanded 
She descended from the rampart immediately 


hill she spoke kindly to the 


castle 
to speak to the virgin 
and com 


ing down the youth, whom 


she welcomed and invited to her castle. Many words 
they bandied and the youth seemed to please Beatrix 
He told her that he had come to protect her land, to coa 
quer her enemies and to put them to flight lo tre 
virgin, however, it had been foretold in a vision that 

man would arrive who would lead to victory all of her 
progeny. She began to love the stranger, who told her 


had for 


r having 


that he was destined to become her husband an 


that reason bcen sent by mission of the Lord afte 


safely passed through numerous dangerous adventures 
Their offspring would become a great and exalted race 
who would gain many victories through noble deeds ol 
valor 

He warned Beatrix, however, that she should never ask 
him of his descent or name, nor where he was born or 
whence he came, for, said he, as soon as you shall ask 


me after my kindred or descent at the same hour you will 


lose me and will never see me again And he also told 








With this castle is cdmnected the story of{the Knight of 


the Swan, Elyas Gral, in succession of Wolfram von 
Eschenbach’s Parzival. Its full development, however, 
the legend reached “im the: fifteenth century, when Gert 


Van der Schuren traced its origin and gave of it a ver- 
sion which in’some ofits principal aspects and inthe mat- 
ter of names greatly deviates from Wagner's version of 
the story of the Knight of the Holy Grail. Here we read 
that Beatrix, the last scion of Diedrich, Count of Taister- 
bant, was hard pushed by the enemies of her father after 
the latter’s death about 711 A. D. 

When seated one day full of care upon a 
the castlé, Beatrix espied upom the surface of the water 
a beautiful white swan, which attached to a golden chain 
slung around its neck drew a little skiff? In the boat stood 
a proud youth, holding a sword of gold in his right hand; 
a hunting horn was slung around his hips and upon one 
of his fingers he wore a costly ring. Before him he held 
a red shield with a silver escutcheon, upon which eight 
golden royal sceptres in form of_lilies were held together 
by a brooch, upon which sparkled an emerald of great 


rampart of 





1 knight 
hand- 


her that higename was Elyas and that he was 
The* virgin’ became desperately enamored of the 
some Elyas and took him for husband, for he was well 
built, fine of stature, almost a giant, and of great beauty 


of person, also a man of proud courage and at the same 
time kindly disposition. All of his he con 
and 


adversaries 


soon became as powerful 


such like 


quered in great victories, 
as he was well liked by princes and sovereigns, 
that the Emperor Theodosius made him a count and gave 
him Cleve fief for himself and his kin. Thus 
Count Elyas became first Count of Cleve am] remained 


this 


as 


so for twenty-one years. 


With his wife Beatrix he had three sons, Derick, God 
ard and Conrad, and gave to each during his lifetime 
what he had destined for him. To the oldest son Derick 


he gave his shield, with the escutcheon, and his guilded 
sword, telling him that he was to become Count of Cleve 
and he married him to a daughter of the Count of Henne- 
gau. To Godard he gave his horn, and effected through 


marriage, and with the assistance of princes, that he be- 
came Count of Lyons. 


To the third son he gave his ring, 
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and provided in like manner that he became Landgrave of 


These 


were forbidden to ask after 


Hesse. three sons also 

their sire’s pedigree. But one night, when Count Elyas 
was talking to his wife about the future of their sons 
Beatrix in an unguarded moment allowed the questior 
to pass her lips: “Sir, should you not want to tell your 
children whence you came?” and then her husband left 
her and she never saw him again. Over this she becam« 


despondent and died in the same year 


You will notice the vast difference in the telling of the 
legend by the old historiographer, and the substance ol 
the libretto of Lohengrin” as constructed by Richard 


Wagner 


Cleve also boasts of a monument of the Knight of the 
Swan, erected over a fountain upon the ittle market 
square This, however, is of modern sculpture, and repre 
sents Lohengrin without a beard, such as we see him in 


Ritter Ed. von Steinle and V. Statz, and 


Wagner's 


Bayreuth 


drawings by Pri 
management he wa 


Phe 


monument, by the sculptor Custodis, of Cologne 


as under Cosima 


Stage 


only upon this 


look 


eant to 


allowed to appear at swan 


more 
than the noble bird whicl is m 


roose 


Ke a Dig 


represent, and the four sides of the untain are decorated 
with the likenesses of Pe x and her three son which 
of course, sprang entirely from the imagination of the 
sculptor The work as a whe as only little more 
irtistic than historic valu 

> > > 


na | 
tended 


Die 


which had also 


return to 
the 


last visit 


Phe 


Berlin 


first musical event i at alter my 


was a performance of Meistersinger” at 


Royal Opera House, received my 


before I left for the Rhine. On the latter occasion it had 
been the first night of the Nibelungen” cycle which had 
laimed my attention, and in both performances, the one 
of “Rheingold” and that of “Die Meistersinger,” it was 
an artist new to Berlin who deserved especial mention. I 





speak ol Nebe formerly of Carlsruhe now a member of 
the Berlin Royal Opera personnel, and whom | had pre 
viously heard also at Bayreuth 

His Alberich did not press me so greatly, for it had 
not the forcefulness, especially in its most dramatic 
episode, the curse of the ring, that was displayed by 
Friedrichs, for instance, in tl r Nor did the voice 
sound sonorous or ced in the big Berlin house, t 
which the artist evidently was not accustomed, and 
with the acoustic peculiarities of which singers as well 
as listeners have to become familiar before the former 
in do justice to themselves and the latter to their sur 
roundings. I have noticed this frequently before, and 
was not astonished therefore when | found Neb seck 
nesser vocally, as well as in point of powers of chara 
terization, a vast improvement upon his Alberich, and 
thus justified the gh reputation that preceded him from 
Carlsruhe and Bayreuth But there was another new 
comer in the cast, a “guest who trying for the diff 
cult task of replacing for us the late Betz, whose memory 





however, will and can never be effaced by anyone else in 
the hearts of Berlin’s Royal Opera House habitués 

In this instance it was Herr Theodor Bertram, a bari- 
tone, for the possession of whom Munich and Hamburg 
nearly fell to waging war, if it had not been for the fact 


that the artist himself had to undergo a legal war about 


the wages he had drawn from Hamburg in advance, and 
thus eluded both cities. The gainer was Berlin, for after 
Mrs. Moran Olden, Bertram’s wife, had satisfied the 
court and the Hamburg Opera House directors by the 
return of the advanced money, Bertram sang here at the 


[Theater des Westens last season and is likely to become a 


member of the Royal Opera House for the present and 
succeeding ones. He is vocally an artist who has learned 
a good deal, and he has a noble, voluminous, as well as 
widely compassed organ In the way of conception 
however, his Hans Sachs was lacking in individuality 


He gave the part vividly and pleasingly, almost too youth 
K . ) : 


} 





and with a certain sprightliness which does not quite 


the 


1] 
tully 


dignified, character o 


He 


agree with jovial, but always 


the philosophic shoemaker-poet also employed more 


stinging sarcasm than good-natured humor, as intended 
by Wagner, in Hans Sachs’ treatment of the irascible Beck 
messetr Otherwise, however, Bertram was a very pleas 
ing, if not exactly a very deep, Hans Sachs 

Both newcomers, Nebe and Bertram, could not succes 
fully vie with the remainder of the cast entirely belong 
ing to the house personnel, which shows that the oiten 
chided Berlin Royal Opera House cannot, after all, be 
bad, for certainly a more all around satisfactory p mn 
ince of “Die Meistersinger” I have not heard r many 
years, with the single exception of the quintet, which 
pearl in the setting of the work unfortunately was not at 
ill polished and was completely spoiled in ensembk 


Richard Strauss conducted, and the 


haved superbly under his baton. Miss Hiedler, as Eva, 
ind Mrs. Goetz, as Magdalena, were matchless. Ernst 
Kraus was im good voice, and acted the part of Walther 
in unusually chevaleresque style Knuepfer, as Kothner 


could not easily be surpassed, and even Sommer, as David 


although he could not successfully vie with Lieban, who 











counts that difficult part among his most inimitable and 
artistically finished ones, was far better than 1 had dared to 
anticipate. 

4. 

Director Hofpauer is running opera at the Theater des 
Westens upon the plan which he operated so successfully 
during the latter part of last season, viz., by alternating 
in his repertory opera and operet.a. Of the former class 
he produces mostly well-known works, such as *Frei- 
schiitz,” “Barber of Seville,’ “La Dame Blanche” and tie 
like, for which he has to pay no authors’ royalties, and 
th 
ences, are said to be above the average in merit of repro- 
duction. So far I have had no chance yet to attend any 


e performances, which are being before fair-sized audi- 


of them 

On the other hand I found time for an act of “The 
Beggar Student,” which justly most popular operetta of 
Milloecker again demonstrated its old drawing powers, as 
the house was well filled and evidently also well pleased. 
The perforinance was a gay and lively one in every re- 
spect, and if one did not mind a few hitches in the en- 
semble, which were, however, not all too disturbing, it 
might be termed an artistically superior one. Miss Lucie 
Engelke. who had pleased me much in Rhodope some 
weeks ago, again displayed as Laura a pure soprano voice 
of good quality and considerable compass, the part being, 
as you will remember, a rather high one for an operetta 
role. Coloratura, however, seems to be as yet not the 
strong side of Miss Engelke’s vocal art. The remainder 
of the cast, of whom Steffens again deserved the most 
praise for his well sung and delivered part of the bombas- 
tic Ollendorff, was the same as heretofore. Kapellmeis- 
ter Saenger conducted with spirit, and yet with circum- 
pection. The costumes were gorgeous, and the scenery 
very beautiful, both far beyond what one is wont to see 
in operetta productions in Germany. 


* « * 


The Ferenczy Operetta Company, which held the boards 
with the successful “Geisha” at the Theater des Westens 
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before schaeau resumed his opera ‘wudeebiibiet has now 
gone to the Central Theater. There they are now trying 
their luck with another work of Mr. Jones, which, hhow- 
ever, seems to be neither as good nor as much of a 
drawing card as the “Geisha” has proved. You have all 
seen and heard “The Greek Slave,” while I have not so 
far had that pleasure, and hence you are in a position to 
know more about it than I could write without drawing 
largely upon my turgid imagination. 

In the cast, besides the old standbys and the pretty lit- 
tle Mia Werber, is a new and young operetta diva, Miss 
Walden, who is reported to be a “stunner.” 


* * * 


The case of the lawsuit between the Wagner heirs and 
Director Gregor, of the combined theatres of Barmen- 
Elberfeld, which the court decided in favor of the latter, 
and which case was editorially touched upon in THE Mvu- 
SICAL CoURIER number just received, calls for some fur- 
ther comment. 

For the usual sacred concert given on the official day of 
atonement or repentance, set by the German Government, 
Director Gregor had acquired from the firm of B. Schott’s 
Soehne, Mayence, the publishers of “Parsifal,” the ma- 
terial for the third act of Wagner’s work, and this third 
act was then produced in its completeness by the orches- 
tra, and with the vocal artists representing it, upon the 
stage in full costume, not in evening dress, as ‘has been 
done before in concert reproductions of fragments from 
“Parsifal.” By the agreement between Herr Von Gross, 
as representative of the Wagner heirs and the publishers, 
Messrs. Schott, the latter, after Wagner’s death, had only 
the right to sell music from “Parsifal” for the performance 
of fragments at concerts. After the said reproduction of 
the third act complete at Elberfeld, the widow of the 
Tonsetzer Richard Wagner, Cosima, née Liszt, and the 
polytechnician Siegfried Wagner (as the judgment of the 
court has it) brought complaint against Director Gregor 
for violation of the author’s rights, asking at the same 
time for damages. The Elberfeld court, however, decided 


in favor of the plaintiff, setting forth in its judgment that 
after Wagner’s own views there existed no art which was 
self-sufficient, or could operate perfectly as an art, un- 
assisted by other arts; that the arts should co-operate to- 
gether, and should form one family in which each member 
must hold equal rights. 

In his pamphlet on “Opera and Drama,” the court said, 
Wagner had largely dwelt upon this identical subject and 
had maintained that music alone was not the mainstay of 
his art works, but should stand side by side with histrionic 
action and scenery. In the word “performance,” there- 
fore, especially in the Wagnerian sense, was incorporated 
the idea, and such could be applied only with regard to a 
reproduction of “Parsifal,” that the action of the play was 
presented to the beholder in conjunction with the music 

This judgment evinces considerable common sense on 
the part of the court, and also demonstrates the fact how 
deeply the judge went into the study of the case to be de- 
cided. The decision made the Wagner family mad, and 
as is frequently the case when people are furious, they act 
not in the wisest of manner. Their “revenge” is the boy 
cott of Director Gregor, to whom they deny the rights 
for further performances of Wagner’s works. This, of 
course, will lead to renewed lawsuits, but in the mean- 
time the inhabitants of the valley of the Wapper will have 
no Wagner opera, and the Elberfeld Theatre will be 
opened this season with a performance of Goetz’s “Tam 
ing of the Shrew.” 

. + » 

During a prolonged interview with Director Henry 
Pierson, of the Royal Opera House intendancy, I learned 
that the rehearsals for Peter Cornelius’ “Barber of Bag- 
dad” have advanced so far that the work as first novelty 
of the season will soon be brought out under Richard 
Strauss’ baton. The next new work intended for produc 
tion is Hans Pfitzner’s opera, “Der Arme Heinrich,” 
with Kraus in the title part. In newly: studied reproduc- 
tion we are to have Berlioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini,” and 
Massenet’s “Werther” will be the first work of the French 
composer to be given in Berlin in the course of the 
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season. Privy Councillor Pierson’s visit to Berlin will 
also result in a probable first production at the Royal 
“Salammbo,” while the director 
sed opera “Louise,” by Charpentier, 


for suitable adaptation for the 


Opera House of Reyer’s 
found the much prai 
“Parisian” 


too local, too 


German operatic stage. 


” * + 

Marcella Sembrich will open under the management of 
her husband, Professor Stengel, a short stagione of Ital- 
ian opera at Krolil’s on October 20. The work selected 
for first performance is Donizetti's chef d’ceuvre, “Don 
Pasquale.” The conductor will be Bevignani, who will 
shortly arrive here with a chorus from Milan, while the 
orchestra is to be selected from the forces of the Berlin 
royal theatres. Nothing is said as yet about the other 


members of the solo personnel, which means, of course, 


that Marcella Sembrich will be the principal and perhaps 


the only “star” of the stagione 
© * * 
Albert Kutzner, a young tenor, whose voice attracted 
attention at the recent Cologne Conservatory examina- 


Serlin Royal Opera from 


tions, has been engaged for the 
September 1, 1901, on 
. * 7 
The Baroness von Cederstrom, better known to the 
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world at large as Adelina Patti, is at the present moment 
in Berlin, where she is stopping at the Palace Hotel. 
» * * 
Novelties proposed for first production at the Theater 
des Westens the winter season are Jonciéres’ 


“Johann von Lothringen” and Puccini’s “Manon.” 


during 


* * ~ 
The city council of Berlin has voted the sum of 12,000 
marks necessary to complete the amount of 80,000 marks, 
which represents the costs for the proposed triple monu 


ment to Haydn-Mozart-Beethoven, which will now soon 
be erected in the Thiergarten. 
i ie 
Numerous and interesting were the callers at the Ber 
lin office of THE Musicat Courter in the course of the 


last few days. The exchange of artists between Germany 


and America and vice versa, which latter has set in to an 


appreciable extent only during recent years, has brought 


to this country no more important artist than Leopold 
Godowsky, about whom I have read so much in thes¢ 
columns, but whom I had not heard or seen since he 


came to New York a mere lad of fifteen just fifteen years 
ago. 
to Newcastle 
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young York 
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bearded conductor of the Hoboken Quartet Club and 
several other vocal societies, was another visitor. So 
was Henry Metzger, of New York, and Hugo Kaun, of 
Milwaukee, who will be heard here in chamber music per 


formance of works of his own, and whose symphony is 
also to be produced in Berlin in the near future 
and piano pedagogue, 
Friedman; the two Visanskas, brother 
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FRANKLINSTRASSE 20, DRESDEN, September 26, 1400. 
HE musical event of the week was an operetta, 
the joint work of Adele Osterloh and Heinrich 
Platzbecker, called “La bocca della verita,”’ pro- 
duced in the Residentztheater, which work, for 
both librettist and composer, turned out a grand 
Such spirit, such freshness, such grace and such 





success, 
gayety as reign in the sprightly composition are but seldom 
found united in words and music. 

The work, which immediately took with the audience, 
decidedly is the best musical novelty heard of late here. 
As for the libretto, it bears the stamp of the hand of a 


master. Full of refined wit, humor, elegance of form and 
dramatic strength, it offers an exquisite foundation for mu- 
sical treatment. 

Frau Adelie Osterloh, wife of Hofrath Osterloh, the 
physician, is well known in literary circles as one of the 
foremost among modern German novelists. She founded 
the plot on an Italian legend from the fourteenth century, 
concerning the “Bocca della verita”’ (the mouth of truth)— 
a stone head—attached to the front of the Saint Maria 
Church in Rome. In criminal affairs of doubt the head was 
consulted as an oracle, and the delinquent was tried by 
putting his hand into its open mouth. If guilty, his hand 
was bitten off; if not, the mouth did not shut. Upon this 
story, which forms an agreeable exception to operetta plots 
in general, as being neither vulgar nor equivocal, the ef- 
fective subject is built up. Being perfectly decent, it is, 
however, not dry, and though harmless, it is full of life, 
grace, coquetry and poetry. 

The feature of the music goes in the same direction. It 
is light, bright, melodic, revealing true sentiment in the 
love scenes and the serious parts. Above all, it is a crea- 
tion, borne of inspiration and swing. The work was well 
staged and partly well performed, Fraulein Poldi Gersa and 
Herr Schuler, the tenor, carrying off the palm. The rep- 
resentative of the young wife was not yet equal to the role. 
Great enthusiasm prevailed and the authors were recalled 
several times. 

I do not know whether my readers ever happened to 
come across a lately published work called ‘Franz Liszt, 
ein Lebensbild,” by Eduard Reuss. If not, I eagerly rec- 
ommend it here as a literary production of note. As there 
is always that in every man’s work in art or life that, bears 
the indelible impression of his character upon it, so this 
Liszt study, as well, by Herr Reuss makes us respect and 
appreciate not only the artistic profile of the world’s gréat- 
est pianistic genius, as drawn by him, but also the author’s 
idealism, his lofty views and the eloquence of his style. 
We behold a distinctly outlined portrait of the master, his 
life and his life’s work, his sufferings, his joys and his un- 
rivaled 

Great attention is paid to the mental 
Liszt’s character and the influence made upon him by works 
of renowned thinkers, such as Lammenais, Saint Simon 
and others. Especially the doctrines of the former are so 
impressive that I feel tempted to quote part of them. such 
as “Ein jeder Mensch komme einmal dahin dass er sich 
dem Joche des 
Er seufze in dem 


successes. 


development of 


entscheiden miisse, Spater unterliege er 
Schicksals, das er sich selbst geschaffen. 
Grabe das er sich selbst gegraben, ohne den Stein davon 


wegwalzen zu kénnen. Darum miisse er einmal ernstlich 


wollen, um seinem Leben einen festen gehalt zu geben,”’ 
&c. Hard lines to live through, but inevitable. Liszt's 
personal relations to the Countess Marie d’Agoult, the 
mother of his children, as well as to the Princess Witt- 
genstein and other ladies of distinction, are touched upon 
as serious matters of fact. All in all, it is a book which 
one does not like to put aside before having read it through. 
It is edited by Carl Reissner, of Leipsic. 

At the Court Opera several young singers made their 
débuts, marked by stage fright, footlight fever, and more 
or less successful attempts to do their best. None of them 
proved sufficient for the demands upon Dresden opera 
singers as yet. A complete Wagner cycle (except “Parsi- 
fal’) has had its run lately. Of these representations I 
only attended the “Siegfried” performance, which in every 
direction was a model one. Great enthusiasm prevailed, 
both on the stage and with the hearers, an enthusiasm 
emanating not only from the power of the glorious work 
itself, but also from the congenial reproduction by the part 
of the artists under Von Schuch’s beat. Mime’s role was 
given to perfection by Lieban, of Berlin. His intelligence, 
his excellent enunciation, and the sharpness of outline by 
which he delinea.es the character of the dwarf outshone 
the characterization of all his predecessors in the part. 
The grand climax worked up by Schuch, the orchestra 
and Malten in the third act at the words, “Heil dir Sone, 
Heil dir Lich,” was overpowering in its artistic grandeur. 

About the “Lohengrin” night, given in celebration of 
its fiftieth anniversary, the reports in the dailies brought 
forward reminiscences and anecdotes connected with the 
work. The best was given by the critic of the Neuste 
Nachrichten, who revealed interesting information as to 
the place where “Lohengrin” was first sketched, namely, 
in Gross Granpa, a remote little rural village near the 
summer residence of the royal family, Pillnitz-on-the- 
Elbe. In this same village Wagner once took refuge to 
recuperate from his bodily weariness and mental cares. 
There he wrote the following to a friend (Gaillard): “Here 
I am, thank God, rusticating, hoping to forget all about 
the city, the theatre, the opera, and the opera manage- 
ment,” &c. Nevertheless, he there not only sketched but 
worked out the greater part of “Lohengrin.” A lively de- 
scription of the country house is given by one of his 
Dresden friends, G. Kietz, who often visited there on 
Sundays. In the year 1894 a marble plate was attached 
to the house, with the following inscription: “Fir diesem 
House entwarfi Richard Wagner, un Sommer 1846, die 
Musik zum ‘Lohengrin.’” Since the publication of these 
notes the little place Gross-Granpa has been made the ob- 
ject of excursions by the enthusiastic Wagnerites of Dres- 
den. It is reached best by taking the boat to Sébrigen, 
the landing place next to the Pillnitz station, from where 
a shady path leads straight up to the village. 

The “grand prix” awarded THe Musicat Courter at 
the Exposition in Paris was noticed by~Ludw. Hartmann 
in words of sympathetic recognition in his paper, the 
Neueste Nachrichten, a Dresden dajly with the largest 
circulation in Saxony. 

The next novelties at the Royal Opera will be Eugen 
d’Albert’s “Kain” and “Die Abreise.’ Many interesting 
new compositions will be brought out by the Royal or- 
chestra in the symphony concerts, among them a “Suite,” 
by Tschaikowsky; “Vasantasena,” by Halvorsen; “Epi- 
sodes,” by Sinding; compositions from Napravnik and 
Goldmark, a suite by Adolf Gunkel, a symphonie poem 
by Leo Blech, &c. Among the soloists is Emil Sauer, 
who will play his own concerto, which has been so favor- 
ably commented upon in this paper. A. INGMAN. 





Musical Didn’t Succeed. 

Topeka, September 30.—The musical jubilee given here 
last week was not a financial success. The jubilee was 
gotten up to raise $3,600 to pay for the seats in the new 
Auditorium. The receipts for the week aggregated only 
$3,600, while the expenses footed up $3,200. This only 
left $400 profit. Some other plan must now be devised to 
raise the additional $3,200 to pay for the seats —Kansas 
City Journal. 


Minnie Tracey. 


HE front page of this issue of Tae Musca. 


PY! ik CourIeR presents the portrait of Minnie 
{ Tracey, an American artist, who has made 
many successes in Europe on the operatic 


stage, and who is one of the leading artists of the Grau 
Savage Company 

Miss Tracey is a member of the well-known Albany 
family, and has spent a number of years in study in Paris 
Her repertory 
roles, which she has sung in France, Spain, Switzerland 
and Italy. 


embraces the leading dramatic soprano 
Her work on our Metropolitan Opera stage 
must necessarily be of the greatest interest, as she repre 
sents one of the type of American singers who are des 
tined to replace the foreign operatic polyglot singers by 
singing in English—a language our people understand. 

Miss Tracey will make her début at the Metropolitan 
Opera House next Monday evening in the title role of 
“Aida.” 


Mildenberg-Smock Recital. 
MILDENBERG, 


tenor, 


LBERT 
Smock, 
N. Y., on September 19, which attracted all of the fash 


Hobart 
Johnstown, 


pianist, and 


gave a joint recital at 
ionable people in the vicinity. Artistically, socially and 
financially the affair was a success. The following at 
tractive program was presented: 

.. Liszt 
Chopin 


Allegro de Concefts.......ccccsccess 
Etude 


.. Schumann 





Warum? (Why?)......... .... Schumann 


Rosenweige ...... Von Fielitz 

PRUNE ink0054005<cenen ceeiioeesnias Von Fielitz 

Nocturne «icese.0é ¥ Barnes 

When We Are Parted....... Joyce 

y 8 gS TERY Sa Foote 
Hobart Smock 

SORDID cc cc cccccsaccccccn dhs eiedceatss Liszt 


luck- Brahms 
Schubert 
cocce chest 


Gavotte (old style) 
Impromptu 
Rhapsodie 


Ich Liebe Dich......... Mildenberg 
So Dear a Dream......... Mildenberg 
eee Mildenberg 


A Thousand Thoughts Mildenberg 


Mr. Smock. 
Prelude and Andante... .. Mildenberg 
sSerceuse Mildenberg 


Waltz 


I , ciderscsutwesccurvesees Mildenberg 
-Chetham 
Adams 


Ronold 


"Longshoreman Billy....... 
pT Fe ee re ee 


Dh capi gebeds tebectsewve 
. Smock 


Daphne's 


In its report of the concert, the Johnstown Daily Re- 


publican referred as follows to Messrs. Mildenberg and 


Smock: 

The program was rendered by 
cians, namely, Hobart Smock, tenor Albert 
their efforts the 
The opening number was a series of selections by Mr. Mil- 
similar manner. 
key board 


two of New York's favorite musi 


and Mildenberg, pian 


ist, and completely captivated critical audience 
present. 
denberg, who furnished 
The skill with which the 
musical revelation, and the beauties of the piano were brought out 
with telling effect. His interpretation of the works of the leading 
composers was fully in keeping with thorough study, and his pro- 
ductions were characterized by an seldom 
heard. In rendering either the soft or more brilliant passages he 
was equally proficient, and he possesses a delicacy of touch as well 
as firmness which are worthy of the great artist that he is. Each 
number was heartily encored, to which he responded. Mr. Milden 
berg rendered several of his own selections, and some of his songs 
were sung by Mr. Smock, which took with the audience quite as 
well as those of the older composers. 

Mr. Smock also rendered three numbers on the 
number representing several songs, and his selections were received 
It is seldom if ever that a Johnstown au 


two other numbers in a 


artist traveled over the was a 


artistic finish which is 


program, each 


with much enthusiasm. 
dience becomes more carried away with an artist than it was with 
Mr. Smock. His grand, robust tenor voice rings out with a power 
and richness which sends a thrill of delight through its hearers and 
possesses a baritone quality, which adds a fullness of tone not often 
found in a tenor voice. Mr. Smock’s rendition of Mr. Mildenberg’s 
productions were particularly enjoyable and were heartily encored 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Hews of the 
(Musical Clubs 


Professor Crosthwaite will organize a chorus at Hast 








ings, Neb. 
* > * 
V. A. Cruse is president of the Denton (Tex.) County 


Singing Association. 


2: oe 
The Arion Glee Club, of Trenton, N. J., has begun 
rehearsals for the season 
*“ * * 
The Woman’s Musical Club, of Wheeling, W. Va., 


opened their season September 28. 
* * * 
The season for the Polyhymnia Club, of Saginaw, Mich., 


cupened with the first rehearsal October 1 


* * » 
The Twentieth Century Club, of Tamaqua, Pa., held a 
musical and literary entertainment on the 2d. 
* . * 
The Treble Clef Club, of Milwaukee, Wis., wiil give a 


series of free concerts for the poor this winter 


* * 7. 

Miss Amy Leavitt has resigned the directorship of the 

Ladies’ Columbian Glee Club, Washington, D. € 
** * 

A vocal club of mixed voices is being organized by 
W. J. Sheehan, at Buffalo, N. Y., for the study of part 
songs 

- o * 
The Musical Club, of Newark, Ohio, held its first meet 


ing of the season in September, with Miss Josephine 
Veach. 
* * * 
A new musical organization has been created in Roch 


ester, Minn. It is a mandolin club under the name of the 


Khaki Club 


* * . 


The Glee Club, of Jersey City, N. J., which is such a 


successful part of the work of the Woman’s Club, has 
begun its regular rehearsals 
* > * 
The Amar Quartet, recently formed in Springfield 
Mass., consists Mr. and Mrs. John F. Ahern, Mr. and 


Mrs. Harry Reed and Mrs. W. P. Mattoon 


* 7 * 
The second meeting of the Glee Club was held Sep- 


tember 25, at the home of the leader, Mrs. Garwood Fer 


ris, 820 Montgomery street, Jersey City, N. J 
o * 
At Manistee, Mich., the first meeting. of the Lakeside 


Club has just taken place. Miss Gail Gardner sang, Miss 
Maud McBurney, of Cadillac, was the accompanist. 
* * ” 

The Schubert Society, of McKeesport, Pa., has a full 
enrollment, is practicing each Monday night, and has al- 
ready commenced preparations for its first concert 

* * + 
The members of the Clio Club received at their annual 


reception and reunion September 27 of 
Mrs. J. S. Mathewson, 3124 Portland avenue, Minneapolis, 


at the residence 


Minn. Mrs. Ma.hewson, assisted by the president of the 


E. 
VOICE CULTURE. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
212 West 59th Street, New York. 
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Pupil of Blasco, Milan ; Schmidt, 
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K 


re 


Van Wert; the ex-presidents, Mrs. T 
H. E. Ladd, 


club, Mrs. C. M. 
Gray, Mrs. James Woodford and Mrs 


ceived the guests 


* * * 

A concert was given by Mr. Wilder’s orchestral club in 

the Grand Opera House, Littleton, N. H., on Thursday 
evening, October 4 


. - ” 

The work oi the Schumann Club, of Saginaw, Mich., 
is progressing finely, and this organization will present 
some of its best oratorio work this season 

** * 


held its first 
Ist. Re 


The Choral Union, of Newburyport, Mass., 


rehearsal for the season in Corliss Hal] on the 


hearsals were begun on Haydn’s “Creation.” 


* * * 
oncert in the series of popular entertainments 
Choral Union, 


The first 
under the auspices of the Providence, R. L., 
will be given at Iniantry Hall on Saturday evening, Ox 
tober 13 

eA 

Professor Wimberly, Miss Elizabeth Sarvey, Miss Net 
tie Vroom, Miss Minnie Scofield and Mrs, E. L. John 
son gave the program at the Apollo Musical in Waterloo 
la., Se ptembe r 20 

* * - 


A musicale was held at 158 Whitehall street, Atlanta, 


Ga., on September 20, under the auspices of the Woman's 
Co-operative Association. Mrs. Charles Sheldon ar- 
arranged the program. 
* . * 
The American Glee Club, of Atlantic City, N. J., has 
nominated officers as follows: President, William Wie- 
and; vice-president, William Rutter; secretary, John J 


Griffin; treasurer, Harry Parsons 


os 6 


The Buffalo, N. Y., Orpheus have begun rehearsals for 


the season. On the 2d a meeting of the officers and 
necessary committees was held, when the full program 
for the season’s work was made out 

: ee 


Mrs. J. N. Millen, of Duluth, and Miss Edwina Uhl, o 
Grand Rapids, both pupils of Professor Hahn, of Detroit 


Mich., played before the State Federation of Women's 
Clubs, the former in Minnesota and the latter at Mil 
waukee. 
* * * 
The board of directors of the Nyack N Y Musical 
Society have decided to give “The Two Advents,” a can 
tata by G. Garrett, some time after the holidays. The 


first rehearsal was held on Thursday evening, October 4 


in the Presbyterian chapel 


* * od 

Ihe members of the Algonquin Club, Brewer, Me., are 
forming a banjo, mandolin and guitar club, to be com 
posed of members of the club. Several of the members 
were members of the Brewer Mandolin Club, a former 
popular musical club of Brewer 

. * * 

Mrs. Harry A. Tucker’s Orchestra has organized for 
the season at Ware, Mass. Mrs. H. A. Tucker, conductor 
and first violin; Mrs. Frederick Sheldon, Springfield, sec 
ond violin; George Huck, cornet; John Manning, clari 
net; Miss Alice Foster, pianist 


> * * 
A meeting of the glee and instrumental clubs, of Syra 


cuse (N. Y.) University has just been held for the purpose 


of reorganizing and electing a manager and leaders. Last 
year the clubs did not organize until late in the fall, and 
were considerably handicapped because of this fact The 


musicians are showing unusual interest in the organization 
leader of-last year’s Mando 


this fall. E 














Russell Sprague, 





Address : 





11 


W 


J. Henry, manager of last year’s clubs, is a candidate for 


lin Club, expects to leave next week for Philadelphia 


re-election 


> * . 
The fourth and last special meeting of the Ladies’ Mu 
sical-Literary Club was held in September at the residence 


of Hon. and Mrs. D. E. Voris, Marion, Ia. About fifty 
members and invited guests were present 
s&s 
Mrs. Maud Peters Ducker, of Fort Worth, Tex., wa 
nvited by the City Federation of Clubs Dallas to sing 
on Woman's Club Day, October 5, at the Dallas fair 
She was the guest while in Dallas of Mrs. J. H. Shelley 
> . 7 
Mrs. Edwin F. Uhl, president ol the National Federa 
tion of Musical Clubs read a paper, written by O. B 
3oyce, of Berlin, on “Musical Germany of To-day” before 


the College Endowment Association, Milwaukee, Wis., on 
the Ist. 
7 * * 

The Ladies’ Musical Club, of Bedford, Ohio, met in 
September at the home of Miss Taylor rhe program 
was given by Mrs. W. Wallace, Mrs. John Freeman, Miss 
Taylor, Mrs. H, M. Gates Mrs. Webb and Mrs. J. (¢ 
lackentine 

* - . 
rhe Apolia Singing Society, an organization recently 


formed in New Castle, Pa., is composed of young men, and 
they start out with bright prospects. The officers are as 
follows: Prof. T. J. Butler, president; J. W. Kearney, 


treasurer; Charles Snyder, secretary 


* * . 


The Ladies’ Matinee Mus cal, of Mc Keesport, Pa has 
arranged for a business meeting of all of the members 
at the home of Mrs. A. T. Zellar, on Locust street, the 
object being to arrange a program for the year’s work, 


appoint committees and transact other important business 


> * . 
An enjoyable musical program was given at the first 
meeting of the Teachers’ Club recently in Peoria, Ill. Miss 


L. Adelle Smith had charge of the numbers. Miss Smith 
sang, also Dr. Davisson and Harry Bird, of Pekin; Frank 
Miller played a ’cello solo, and there were readings by Wil 
liam Hawley Smith 


* * > 


directors of the Beethoven Manner 


held a regular meeting in Sep 
officers to serve during 


board of 
chor, of San Angelo, Tex., 

the 
President 


rhe new 


tember and elected following 


the ensuing year Ernst Steves; vice-president 


Otto Koehler; secretary, W. G. Schuwirth, Sr.; treasurer 
Adolph Dreiss. The musical director will be chosen later 
* > * 

The examining committee of the Mendelssohn Club 
Rockford, Ill, have just admitted three applicants for 


membership. They were Mrs. John Sweeny, of Janesville 


pianist and organist; Mrs. Addison Bidwell, of Freeport, 
pianist and organist, and Miss Ethel Congdon, soprano 
soloist 
* * 
\ musical club, made up of local lovers of the mandolin 


Sacramento, Cal., 


guitar and banjo, has been organized at 
with the following officers Director, Richard J. Car 
penter; president, C. M. Goethe; vice-president, Miss 
Margaret Mackey: secretary, Lou R. Young; treasurer, 
Miss E. Wittenbrock; librarian, Miss Emilie Schmid; as 
sistant librarian, Miss M. Waters 
. * * 
The organization of a new choral society is projected at 
Bridgeport, Conn. The plan so far outlined is that the 
eight or nine church quartets in the city shall form the 


nucleus of an organization, for the purpose of giving such 


musicals or oratcrios as may be determined upon \ 
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ENSWORTH, 


BARITONE. 








Robert Clarke, 
been ap 
choir 


W 
Sterling, 


committee, composed of Mrs. Davis, 


W. Jepson and Julian 
the 


Arthur has 


pointed to enlist active co-operation of every 


} <i 
im tne city. 


singer 
‘2 

Musical Club reorganized Sep- 
St. director. The club 
Harper, jr.; Frank 


Whitestone, L. L., 
\lired 

Hess, 
Markley, Douglass Campbell. 


Phe 


tember 27, with Clair as 


ay 
nsists of Herbert Thomas 


+ x * 
Among the new teachers of music at the Wisconsin 
Conservatory is Hermann Zeitz, the violinist, who has 
returned to Milwaukee, Wis., after sume years spent in 


other cit among them Ann Arbor, Mich., and Quincy, 


Il] 


ies, 
a. ee 


The Afternoon Musical Club, of Wilkinsburg, Pa., met 


at the home of Miss Charlotte Atkinson, September 26. It 


the first meeting ol the season, and a program was 


Was 


the! Hawthorne, Mrs. Means, Mrs. Fleger, 





given by Miss E 


Miss Mary Scott and Miss Bevin 


. €.4 


The Tuesday Morning Club, of Knoxville, Tenn., com- 


posed of musically inclined people of that city, are plan- 


an interesting year’s work. A business meeting 


ning for 
of the officers and program committee was recently held 
it the residence of Mrs. John L. Meek. 

* * * 

The Lewes, Del., Glee Club was organized at the homt 
of Dr. J. B. Robinson last week, and the following offi 
cers were elected: President and leader, Thomas R. In 
gram; secretary and assistant leader, Miss Alice. Bing 
ham: treasurer, Edwin Marshall; leader of orchestra, J 


B. Robinson 


*” a * 

The Aschenbrocdel Society, of Buffalo, N. Y., held a 
meeting in the clubrooms in the Teck Building Septem 
ber 25 The entertainment committee was given full 
power to arrange for the second entertainment of the 
Aschenbroedel’s series, which will be given the latter 
part of October 

‘se 6 

Che Mandolin Club, just organized in Denver, Col., is 
composed of the following members. It was formed at 
the suggestion of James Bufford-Dougan: Edward C. 
Coffman, Alfred E. Yardley, Frederick Sidney Yardley, 
Clint Pedrick, Bart Pedrick, Bert Yardley, Edward C 
Hanley, Jerry Chisholm, James Bufford-Dougan. 

x * * 

The Damrosch Society opens its season October 2 at 

new quarters, 627 E street Northwest, Washington, 
D. ¢ The society's board of governors is as follows: 
President, George S. Cooper; vice-president; W. M 
Mooney; recording secretary, J. Scharf; financial sec 


retary, W. A. Domer; treasurer, George P. Tucker; libra 


J Wallace and 


n, Dr. ¢ James G. Traylor 
* * 

he Choral Club, of Orange, N. J., resumed rehearsals 
the season September 24, in Masonic Temple, under 
he | adership of Regnar Kidde The officers of the club 
é President, Frank H. Scott; vice-presidents, Frank 
@. Barstow, Charles A. Boston, Irvin Cadmus, C. §S 
( pbell, Saniuel H. Dodd, Paul F. Gerhard, W. Irving 
Scott; treasurer, Thomas Fenton Taylor; assistant treas- 


urer, George H. Smyth, Jr secretary, Alden Freeman; 
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assistant secretary, Frank N. Hayter; librarian, William 
R. Britton. The club will give two concerts during the 
winter. 

* * * 

The Arion Club’s twenty-fourth season will consist of 
three concerts, to be given as usual at the Pabst Theatre, 
Milwaukee, Wis., on December 20, February 14 and April 
II. 

ee ~ 


National 


October in 


Federation 
Cleveland, 


The board of management of the 
of Musical Clubs, 


Ohio, where the next biennial will be held in the spring 


will meet in 
of 1901. The national and local boards will meet to arrange 
for this biennial, and the national board will perfect plans 
which will benefit the federated clubs during the coming 


season, 
* * * 


Cecilia Society, 
The first 
Mrs. 
Ryder, the director, has been in correspondence 


Four concerts will be given by the St 
of Charlotte, N. C., 
concert will be held in the last week of November. 
W. B 
with a number of musical artists, with a view of having 
Charlotte the the St. 


during the coming season. 


them appear in under auspices of 


Cecilia. 


rehearsal for this season of the Arion Club, 
R. I., was held at Y. M. C. A. Hall on the 
Gounod’s work chosen for the first 


The first 
Providence, 
Ist. “Faust” was the 
concert. The opera will be given as concert music, with a 


fine cast of soloists. The other plans for the season in 
clude Gluck’s “Orpheus” and César Franck’s “Les Beati 


tudes.” 


* * * 


The has 
been organized at Boonville, N. Y., for the conring season, 
President, Miss An 
na M. Thorpe; vice-president, Mrs. E. J. Corser; 
Miss 
fith; assistant secretary and treasurer, Miss Janette Bur 
membership committee, Misses Winifred Miller, 
Evan Oldfield. The organization 
has a large and growing membership 


Melba Chorus, a ladies’ musical organization, 
and has elected the following officers : 
secre- 
tary, Miss Blanche Reynolds; treasurer, Irene Grif 
TrOWS;: 


Alice Freeman and Mrs 


* * - 


The first regular rehearsal of the Schumann Club, Sagi 
naw, Mich., for the season of 1900-1901 was held Monday 
Hall. The 


the coming 


evening, September 24, in Brewer director is 
\. W. Platte. The outlook 


promising. The plan embraces a course of three subscrip 


for year is very 


tion concerts. For two of these there will be miscellaneous 
programs, and for the third Haydn's oratorio, ““The Crea 
At Christmas time the club also pur- 
poses to give a complete performance of Handel's **Mes- 


Charles W. Clark, of Chicago, has been engaged for 


tion,” will be given. 


siah.”’ 
at least one concert for the coming season. 


. ¢ ¢ 
The Women’s Musical Club, of Burlington, Ia., is look 
ing forward to a prosperous and successful year. Mrs 


Cate Gilbert Wells, to whom so much of the club’s success 
last year was due, will continue to hold the office of presi 
dent. She will be assisted by Mrs. G. H 
president; Miss Florence Pilger, secretary, and Mrs. Car- 


Higbee, the vice- 


rie Eggleston, treasurer. The program committee, to whom 


falls the work of outlining the year’s programs, consists of 


Miss Ottilie Mathes, chairman; Mrs. Thomas Wilkinson, 
Mrs. E. P. Eastman and Miss Anna Kreichbaum. The 
club will this year, for the first time, have two grand 





pianos, and members can practice dny morning during the 


week from 10 to 12 o'clock. The club gave its first musical 
Monday afternoon, October 1, at Linder’s Hall, when Mrs. 
Ellen Crosby, of Chicago, gave a lecture recital, entitled 
“Music and Musicians.” The second musical, October 15, 
will be given by Prof. Alfred Sommer, of Fort Madison, 
He will bring Mrs. Har- 
rison, of Fort Madison, as accompanist, and will be as- 
sisted by Miss Anna Kriechbaum. 


who is so popular in Burlington. 


* * * 


The Washington, D. C., Philharmonic Orchestra is a 
new organization which will be organized in the imme- 
diate future. Mr. Santelmann will be the conductor, and 
the Marine Bard will form the brass part of the orchestra, 
the string part being composed of the best string players 
Mr 
first public concert. 
Traders Nationa! Bank, is the treasurer 
be the the first As 


soston Symphony Orchestra and no Baltimore Symphony 


in the city. Santelmann has set November 18 for the 


George C. Henning, president of the 
Paul Tidden will 
there will be no 


soloist at concert. 


concerts in Washington this winter, the time would 
for a local to 
The Washington Philharmonic Orchestra will 


ap 


pear good organization meet with good 


patronage. 
give three concerts during the season 


* + * 


St. Cecelia 


the committees in 


of the 
prepared by 


The outline of the work Society, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., as 


charge, is as follows: 


October 5, Miscellaneous—Mrs. J. F. Cramer, Miss 
Ross, Miss Lena Brown 
October 19, “Modern Composers”’—Miss Viola Craw, 


Miss Grace Foote. 
“Mozart and Haydn,” with strings—Miss 


Dryden, Mrs. Shinkman 


Miss Cutcheon, 
November 2, 
Henry Houseman, Mrs. E. E 


November 16, Schubert, “The Miller,” cycle—Mrs 
Kortlander, Miss Hilton, Mrs. A. Ed. Robinson 
November 30, “Sacred Music.” 


May 24, Cantata with strings—Mrs. F. D. Rovertson, 
Miss Buchanan, Miss McCoy 
June 7, Short miscellaneous 


Miss Bretching, Mrs. A. A 


program—Miss Schuster, 


Holmes 


Philharmonic So- 
Hall. The 


active membership has increased so greatly this season, it 


The rehearsal of the Buffalo, N. Y., 
ciety, on the 3d, were held in Metropolitan 


was decided at the last meeting of the society to secure 
larger quarters The the to 
study part songs, madrigals and some of the lighter operas 
“Madame 
this season’s work. The society already consists of eighty 
James C. Hall is the director of the organiza- 
tion. The officers are: M. Ryan, president; Miss Anna M 
Morse, treasurer. The 
music committee is composed of Mrs. Mullett, Miss A. M 
Morse, Alfred Wamsley, Frank J. Meyers and James C 
Hall. The society boasts of an efficient orchestra made up 


of members of the organization 


purpose of organization 1s 


“Olive.te” and Fauvett” have been chosen for 


members 


secretary, and Harry Simpson, 


* * * 


The third and last of the free organ recitals under the 
auspices of the Choral Union Committee was given at the 
Methodist Episcopal church, Glens Falls, N. Y., Septem 
Ingalsbe, assisted by Mrs. H. A 
W. G. Merrihew, of Sche 
director of the Choral 


rehearsals and a concert to 


ber 28, by Harvey D 
Ramsay and Walter Garrett 
nectady, has been engaged as 
Union for a course of twelve 
Officers to for year 


Rev. William O. Stearns; first vice-president, 


follow serve one from date are: 


President, 
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Manager CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 
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THE GREAT FRENCH PIANIST 


HAROLD 


American Début with Boston Symphony Nov. 30. 


BAUER. 


Available after Dec. 1. 
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William J. Scales; second vice-president, Daniel L. Rob 
ertson; third vice-president, James A. Holden; fourth 
vice-president, Frank F. Gunn; honorary vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Byron Lapham, Mrs, Reuben N. Peck, Mrs. H. A 
Bowden, Mrs. William E. Spier, Mrs. George L. Rich- 
ardson, Mrs. Howard S. Paine, Glens Falls; Mrs. Mar 
garet H. Bradley, Fort Edward; Miss Mary Gilchrist, 
Sandy Hill; Mrs. C. G. Sanford, South Glens Falls; sec 
retary, William A. Bissell; treasurer, Fred T. Russell; 
board of management, W. F. Bissell, F. C. Atwood, Wil 
liam McCune, Mrs. F. H. Bullard, Miss Wendell, Miss 
Bake. The name of the organization is “The Lyceum 
Choral Union.” 


Carlos N. Sanchez. 


ARLOS N. SANCHEZ, who recently opened a 
studio in New York, has discovered that his fame 
as singer and teacher is well established in this part of 
the world. During the first week of his New York teach- 
ing he received nine applicants, and eight of these at once 
began studying with him. Since then a number of other 
young singers have been booked for instruction 
Sanchez days in New York are Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. Anyone desiring to consult him 
on those days may do so by calling at the Sanchez studios, 
138 Fifth avenue. 


E. J. Stark’s Music in the San Francisco Temple. 

E. J. Stark, cantor of Temple Emmanu-El, who by 
reason of his great vocal and musical abilities has gained 
a noted name, has for the past two months been ardently 
at work rehearsing with his choir the music for the high 
festivals. Most of the numbers were arranged and com 
posed by Mr. Stark, who never falls back upon prolane 
and secular music, but adheres to the devotional and other 
classic music appropriate tc the house of worship. The 
first of these Hebrew holidays occurs next Monday, and 
services will be held in all the temples and synagogues. The 
choir of Temple Emmanu-E] will consist of eighteen singers 
and an orchestra of twelve instruments will participate in 
the ensemble numbers. The soloists will be Miss Daisy 
Cohn, soprano; Mrs. Kelly, contralto; M. Jones, tenor, 
and S. H. Henley, basso. Mr. Sabin is the presiding or 
ganist at Emmanu-El, and Cantor Stark will conduct the 
various services Sesides elaborate compositions, the 
quaint strains of traditional melodies will also be ren 
dered, which Mr. Stark has clad in modern garb, without 
destroying the original character. On the evening of the 
New Year's festival Mrs. Kelly will sing the offertory 
solo, and at the morning service Weber’s “How Blest Is 
He” will be rendered by Miss Cohn. Mr. Stark’s latest 
composition, “Lond the Swelling Anthems Rise,” will 
also be sung at the conclusion of the morning service 
This is an effective anthem for chorus and baritone solo, 
with orchestra and organ accompaniment. The cantor 
will sing the solo part—Town Talk, San Francisco, Cal 


Mrs. Ratcliffe-Caperton. 


Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton has resumed her lessons at 
Ogontz School and at her studio in Philadelphia. Owing 
to the fact that her time is completely occupied in these 
two places, she will not open her New York studio this 
winter All mail should therefore be addressed to Ogontz 
School, Pennsylvania, or 408 South Eighteenth street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


: 
Caroline Gardner Clarke. 

RECORD of Madame Caroline Gardner 
Key Clarke’s work shows that she has sung with 
| great success under the baton of the leading 
conductors of this country, as well as with 

the leading societies and clubs 
Her début in oratcrio was made under Carl Zerrahn 
with Emil Paur she sang at seven Symphony concerts, ap 


peared at the Word's Fair, and last season sang with the 


Thomas Orchestra at the music festival given in Ashevill 





Photo by Marshall, Newton 


CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE, 


N. C., under the patronage of George A. Vanderbilt and 
Mr. McNamee \t other festivals, conceris, &c., Madame 
Clarke has been associated with Georg Henschel and 
Emil Mollenhauer, George W. Chadwick, Walter Dan 

rosch, Otto Dresel, Hamlin (of Chicago), Dudley Buck, 
Jules Jordan; Kneisel, Adamowski, Kaltenborn and Dann 

reuther quartets. She has appe the Apoll 
Club, Brooklyn; Apollo Club, l 
Providence Arion, Columbus, Ohio; Oratorio Society 
Akron, Ohio; New York State Musical Association, Al 
bany, N. Y.; Troy vocal and choral societies, Salem, New 


Bedford, and Ogdensburg (N. Y.) oratorio societies, at 





Browning Songs,’ 


has always been 


Among the well-known ar whom she 





New York, and 


Oo! Madame Clark: 


New | ngland ties 


New York; as far 


west as Chicago, II! 
Woman's Congress 
soprano to bring out 
Kathleen Rogers Mrs 


Madame Clark« 


has been 
are Nordica. De 


impanari, the lat 


rk, Mme. Aus der 
Ohe, Max Heinrich, Ethelbert Nevin, Clayton Johns, Car 


Mrs. Ca Alves 
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ROMANZE For Victoncetio and Piano. 


By ADOLF WEIDIG. Price, $1.25. 








Suite Caracteristique No, 2 :sxrre. 
By ARNE OLDBERG, Price, $1.00. 


CONTENTS : 


AU REVOIR. REVERY. 
WHITE CAPS. SONG TO THE MOON. 
LE RETOUR. 
The above are desirable program numbers. 
Published by ... 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 
220 Wahkash Ave., CHICAGO 
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an extended tournée of the 
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By Special! Arrangement with Mr. Chariton. 
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Young 
German 
Pianist. 


Suite 820 Townsend Building, NEW YORK. 





FRIEDHEII’S AMERICAN TOURNEE, 


1900-——-1901. 


For engagements and particulars address HENRY JUNGE, Steinway Hall, New York. 
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35 AVE. BRUGMAN, ; 
BRUSSELS, September 22, 1100. 


VERY year the opening of the season at the 


Mennaie is an event. This year even more 


than. others, because with the new season we 





welcome two young directors recently elected 
the old régime who come forward with big 
projects the future and all the ardor of neophytes. 


With all our heart we wish these two new directors, whose 


to re place 


tor 


good will equals their talent and whose respective merits 
are for themselves as for the public a guarantee of future 
success, good luck 

In commencing the campaign to give anything than a 
mount, until the 
work to- 


repertory piece, more or less 


should be 


easy to 


company reunited, accustomed to 


gether, “touch elbows,” as one says in the regiment, was 
not to be thought of. <A little more and it would have 
been “The Huguenots” chosen for the premiére, noted of 
old as being the eternal piece for débuts. “Aida,” how 
ever, vanquished. We lose nothing in waiting, for in 


several days we will have our “rataplan.”” Less crowded 


in the distribution of character, this Egyptian piece of 
a quartet of dominating personages to 


The tenor de 


Verdi has only 
It is enough, if they are good. 
forte 


offer us 


demi caracteére chanteuse, baritone and mezzo so- 


prano 

rhe rest counts for little or nothing, without speaking 
of the spangled splendors of the ballets and of the scenery. 
The work is thus relatively easy to present. It is, more- 


over, an old acquaintance, of whom we do not have to 


One word on the distribution of 
In the first 
Madame 


give the small details. 


characters and the interpretation will suffice. 
rank, as a_ brilliantly artist, 


gifted appeared 


Litvinne. Her voice is superb, the plastic full of style. 
Phe 
plaintive, tends to become monotonous; 


the 


role, which is often sung on a note too uniformly 


Madame Litvinne 
brought oppositions of tenderness 


diversified it, out 


sentiment as authority. 


is an American tenor, Mr. Hen- 


and melancholy, with as much 


Her 


derson, of 


partner, Rhadames, 
fine appearance and solid voice, especially in 
the upper register. His cavatine of the first act classically 
iid, without éclat and with sustained sound, gained the 
good opinion of the public from the first, which the en- 
the third and fourth 
the tenor with 


tones? It 


sembles of the second, the duos of 


acts largely confirmed. Is he, however, 


vibrating “points d’orgues” and terrible chest 


is doubtful. 
lhe baritone, Gaidan, who sang the furors of the King 
his voice, 


of Ethiopia, Amonasro, had a slight veil on 


which seemed to paralyze his means. One will have to 
give him several days at the least for purity of voice in 
rendering him credit immediately for the intelligent com- 
prehension of the artist. Madame D’Hasty, in the role 
of Amneris, showcd a contralto voice of fine timbre and 
penetrating diction. The house All that 
is “tout Bruxelles” and that is now in Brussels (it is true 
that the proportion is small) was reunited. Mr. De Mot, 
who is traveling in Italy for the present, did not assist 
The college was represented, however, by 
Messrs. Lépage, Bruylant and De Potter. We remarked 
otherwise M. Alfred Mabille, Madame Tournay-Détil- 
lLux, Madame Phillipson, &c. Several artists of the old 
troupe of the Monnaie came to hear their successors, 
Madame Armand, Mlles. Coulancourt and Milcamp 
among others. Pointed out also were the tenor Van Dyck 
and his wife. .It was with real joy that all these people 
found themselves in this hall, so long deserted. There 
were hand-shakes, “what has become of you,” the re- 
newal of relations, flirtation and friendship. Among the 
innovations were the placing of the orchestra, newly ar- 
ranged after the fashion in Bayreuth, and the beautiful new 
Italian curtain, opening in the centre. To quote from the 
Guide Musical, which describes this curtain as “a veritable 
symphony in red velvet, which rises and falls with grace, 
displaying its folds as a rain of arpeggios on a perfect 
chord.” 

Friday night, début of the comic opera troupe, “Lakmé.” 
This work of Délibes, full of measured and elegant in- 
spiration, with its exotic and ingenious perfume, its graces 
and its always delicate writing, offers propitious ground 
for the evolution of a comic opera troupe. The occa- 
sions for hearing “Lakmé” have not been scarce for a 
long time, even to the point of retaining too precise recol- 
lections of this opera. But the public finds agreeable 
musical impressions each time, and at the same time im- 
mediate indications as to the talents “de genre” and 
“demi caractére.”” These form a contrast with the strong 
voices and dramatic éclats of grand opera. Both are 
equally necessary for the interest and success of the reper- 


was crowded. 


at the opening. 


tory. 

We find ourselves in Mlle. Thiéry before one of the 
most charming Lakmés it has ever been our good for- 
tune to hear or see. Cute, of captivating beauty, she ren- 
dered the ingénue child-like grace of the heroine with 
much art and finesse. The voice, clear and pure, rises on 
high and is maintained by a perfectly clear diction. It 
would be difficult to realize in more perfect fashion this 
exotic goddess, a touching poetical, figure, which even the 
descriptive pen of Pierre Loti might envy. Leon David, 
the new tenor, is endowed with a young and charming 
which carries without any effort. The role of 
Gerald suited him admirably. Mr. David’s acting is, 
moreover, sober, distinguished and of remarkable ease. 
After every act great success for Gerald, three and four 


voice, 


times recalled. Mr. Badiali acquitted himself with zeal 
and humor in the unthankful part of Frédéric. Mlle. 
Maubourg was graceful in the role of Malinka; Mlle. 


Montmain much at her ease in the short part of Rose, 
while Madame. Tablairolles and Mr. Forgeur completed 
the cast of “Lakmé.” Again it is to Sylvain Dupuis, the 
really remarkable chef d’orchestre, to whom reverts the 
honor of having presented this opera in such remark- 
The orchestra and choirs were perfect in 
ensemble, tenue and rhythm. The interest did not 
languish a moment, and Sylvain Dupuis infused color, 
accent and a musical perfume into this score, whose in- 


able fashion. 


terest resides principally in the picturesqueness of the 
surroundings, the exotism of the music and the magic of 
the scenery. Since then we have heard ‘Mireille,’ with 
Madame Thiéry and M. David, both sustaining the good 
impression made in “Lakme.” “Hamlet,” in which M 
Mondant and Mme. Lalla Miranda presented themselves, 
but which was not a great success, and “The Huguenots,” 
Madame Mr. Hender 
Mlle. D’Assy and 
Gaidan. 

This week it was 


Litvinne, Madame Miranda, 
Vallier, 


with 
son, Maubourg, Messrs 
Faust,” the popular and productive 
The execution oj 
the comic opera 
Madame Thiéry, 
The charm 


opera par excellence, which was given. 
had been 
Madame Miranda replaced 


Gounod’s work confided to 
company. 
slightly indisposed, in the role of Marguerite. 
ing artist, taken by surprise, and not having been able to 
rehearse, got through very well, and from a vocal stand- 


point was entirely satisfactory. We will not say as much 


from the dramatic point of view. M. David had some 
very good moments as Fausi. His souple and pretty 
voice gave us a rteally young Doctor Faust. What is 


David has sentiment, which precious quality 
Big success 


more, Mr 
he used to good advantage on the boards 
for Mr. D’Assy as Mephisto. His voice was vibrating, 
metallic, and he finely represented his character. 


very 
Mile. Maubourg was an interesting Siebel, and charm- 
ingly sang the romance in the second act, so much of a 


favorite among young girls. M. Badiali took the part 
of Valentine in a very creditable manner. Wednesday 
they announce “Samson and Delilah,” with Madame 


Dalmorés. Saturday, “William Tell.” 
* * * 


D’Hasty and M 


Francois Rasse, a young composer of talent, who has 


just undergone a most serious operation, has almost en 


tirely recovered, and starts in a few days for Paris, from 
where he continues his voyage for his Prix de Rome 
which he received last year 
. * + 

Albert Zimmer, the young violinist, who, it will be re 
membered, was the able professor of violin at the Musin 
New York and made such great success with 
his quartet here in 
well merited vacation in Scotland, and is already begin- 


He will 


School in 
3russels last year, has returned from a 


ning his regular work among his many pupils 
also do a good deal of concert work this season, playing, 
among other engagements, at the sixth Ysaye concert 

o * * 

Anthony Dubois, a talented young musician, violinist 
of great merit, playing second violin in the Zimmer Quar- 
tet, is the new chorus director at the Monnaie, and is to be 
greatly congratulated on his good work. The choruses, for 
Brussels, are excellent, which could, unfortunately, not be 
under the direction of this able 
still greater 


said before, and we hope 


young leader to see them arrive at even a 
perfection and ensemble. 


- * * 

Arthur de Greef, who has remained in Brussels during 
the summer season to superintend the construction of his 
new home, has resumed his duties at the conservatory and 
also his private lessons He played recently at the Saile 
de Concert at the Paris Exposition, the 


Mendelssohn; two pieces of Scar 


program being 
“Variations Sérieuses,” 
latti-Bach, a morceau of Grieg and Rachmaninoff, and 
Liszt’s Polonaise in E flat. He had a great success 
* 7 - 
Emile Bosquet, pupil of De Greef at the conservatory, is 
much to be congraiulated upon having won the Rubin- 
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stein piano prize of 5,000 francs out of thirteen competi- 
tors. The concours took place in Vienna, where they 
think they know all about piano playing, which reflects so 
the more credit the work of this brilliant 
young pianist. A real musician, with sterling qualities, we 


much upon 


expect great things of him in the future. 
* ” 7 
The Symphonic Society of the Ysaye Concerts, in a cir- 
cular recently issued, informs the public that they will give 
a series of six concerts, preceded by general rehearsal, dur- 


ing the winter season. These concerts will take place at 
the Alhambra on the following dates, with the concours 
of the following artists: 

First Concert October 27 and 28—G. Fauré and A. de 


Greef, Requiem of Fauré, with orchestra and chorus 


Second Concert November 24 and 25—Madame Gul 


branson, of the Royal Berlin Opera 
rhird Concert December 29 and 30—Ferruccio Busoni 


Fourth Concert January 19 and 20—Eric Schmedes, of 


the Imperial and Royal Viennese Opera House and of 
Bayreuth. 

Fifth Concert February 16 and 17—Under the direction 
of Félix Mottl 

Sixth Concert April 20 and 21 
cantatrice, and Albert Zimmer, 

The concerts will be directed by Eugéne Ysaye 


three extraordinary 


Mme 


violinist 


Landi, 


Camille 


rhe direction proposes to organize 
concerts, the projected dates being: 
and 3—Violin 


Eugéne Ysaye, the orchestra to be directed by Sylvain 


orchestra, |} 


February 2 recital, with Dy 

Dupius. 
March 10 and II- 
of M. Mottl, with the concours of artists from 
May 4 and 5—Modern French compositions, directed by 
Vincent d’Indy and Guy Ropartz. Among the new works 
to be of Fauré, with chorus and 
Huberti; 


Symphonie 


Wagner concert, under the direction 
Jayreuth 


e Requiem 
Inédite, of G 


Glazounow; 


produced are th 
Sixiéme 
(si 


orchestra; Symphonie 


Symphonie (ut mineur), 


bemol majeur), J. Svendsen; “Au temps de Holberg,” 
suite d’orchestre, Ed. Grieg; “La Mort de Tintagile,” 
poéme symphonique of Loeffler-Tornov; “Thamar,” 


poéme symphonique of Balakirew; Fantaisie for orchestra 
in ré of Guy Ropartz; Procession Nocturne, poéme sym- 
phonique of Henri Rabaud; “Chant Funébre,” variations 
“Rhapsodie Mauresque,” 
Humperdinck; of Max Schillings 
and “Catalona,” fantaisie for Albeinz. All 
this, besides many of the classics I D. T 


on a theme of Haydn, J. Brahms; 
Prelude to “Ingwelde,” 


orchestra, by J 


New Chorus for Halifax. 


HE people of Halifax, well known as lovers of good 


music, are again to the front with a new musical or- 
A chorus of selected voices has been formed 
and 
The new society 
will be known as “The Halifax Symphony Orchestra and 


ganization 


to act in conjunction with the already well-known 


popular Halifax Symphony Orchestra 


Chorus,” and the citizens of the old Garrison City by the 
sea are assured of a series of fine concerts during the com 


ing season 


The Severns Resume Their Teaching. 


HE Severns have resumed their teaching and musical 
classes at 131 West Fifty-sixth street, Edmund Sev- 

ern in violin and theory, and Mrs. Severn in piano and 
voice. While on his vacation Severn composed a new suite 
work will be heard at one 


the 


The new 
of the concerts to be given 
Severn Trio. 


for violin and piano 


season by the 


during 


FRITZ 


The 





Austrian 


NOVEMBER UNTIL MARCH, 


FlRusical = 


eople. 








Flint, Mich 


their 


A. Milliken is teacher of violin at 
Music 


Herbert 
The Toledo, Ohio, Conservatory of gave 
first recital on the Ist. 

Mrs. Grace Tinker sang at Peirce City, Mo 
Farmers’ Institute last month 


before the 


Miss Edith McNaughton, of Jackson, Mich., recently 
gave a musical at Leadville, Col 
H. P. Ecker gave his 480th organ recital at the All 


gheny Carnegie Music Hall September 29 


Mrs. C. P. J. Mooney arrived in Memphis, Tenn., last 
week, after a season of vocal study in Italy 

George Nevin Brandon, of Carlisle, Pa., gave a recital 
n Fourth Street Church, Hartford, Conn., recently 

\ musical was given in September at Music Hal 


Rochester, N. Y., by Mrs. Faber and several of her mos 


advanced pupils. 
Prof. A. H 


Miss Lena Chloe Thomas, at Conservatory Hall, Waco 


Weisberg gave a violin recital, assisted by 


Tex., September 28 

Adolph Carpe, a pianist and teacher of experience, ha 
recently located in Pittsburg, Pa., and will open a studio 
in the Bissell Block 

Prof. F. G. Rathburn gave a musical, assisted by Misses 


Jessie and Alice Hayat and Miss Virginia Lewis, recently 


at Newport News, Va 


The first violin recital of the season was given at Musi 
Hall, Fall River, Mass., on the 1st under the direction of 
Miss Corinne Lacroix 

A delightful musical recital was given by the Misses 


Edith and Constance Mills at Birkel’s Music Rooms, San 
September 20. 


at Alpena 


Diego, Cal 
Mich 
the 


Friday evening 


Misses Minnie 


A concert was given 
September 28, under the auspices of 
Frances and Kittie Carson 

Messrs. Heft, Nagel, Hadley and Heighton 
of the Highland Park Conservatory of Music, 


instructors 
Des Moines 
la., gave a concert September 30 

Mrs. A. M 


Elgin, Tex., 


Sidwell closed her summer term of music at 


Friday evening, September with a musica 


given to the scholars and parents. 


Mrs. Allston E. Williams, Mrs. Florence W. Da 
Miss Grace Hodges and Miss Martha Kingman sang at 
concert in Taunton, Mass., recently 

The operetta, “A New Year’s Reception,” by Hubbard 


Smith, will be given by Prof. George Lawrence, assiste: 


October 23 


by his pupils, at Langdon, D. C., on 


The mandolin recital of Valentine Abt, in Malta Hal! 
Gloucester, Mass., October 2, was under the auspices 
Larkin Craig Chandler, a local musical instructor 

The musical program of the entertainment given at the 
Y. M. C. A., Knoxville, Tenn., on September 21, was 
participated in by Miss Rosalie Gaut and Dr. Charles 


Davis. 
Miss Ruth Davis gave a concert in Odd Fellows’ Hall 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., on Wednesday evening, September 26 


She was assisted by the Mandolin Club, Miss Fortune, Miss 
Sher 


Buchanan, Miss Kresge, Will S. Williams, Miss 
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1901. 
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wood, Arthur Morgan, Miss Margaret Cox, Miss Mar 
garet Morgan, Joseph Williams and Messrs 
Roth and Moran 
Miss Elizabeth G 
sic committee of the Central M. E 


Stevenson, 


Caldwell has been selected by the mu 
Church, Detroit, Mich., 


to fill the position of organist. 


Miss Susanne Mathewson, of New York; a teacher of 
several years’ experience, has been engaged for voice cul 
ture at the Asheville (N. C.) College for Young Women 

A program was given Mukwonago, Wis., during 
September by Daisy Mitch of Chicago; Mrs. Matti 
Schultz, Mrs. John Imlay, Louise Camp and Maude 
Clohisy. 

Jasper Dean McFall is arranging a recital for the near 
uture at Washington, D. C., assisted by his advanced 
pupils, and possibly Mrs. Berenice Thompson, a pupil of 
Mac Dowell’s 

Mr. Clark, the blind organist from Montreal, who has 
heen secured to play the organ at St. Joseph’s Church 
Biddeford, Me., entered upon his duties at that church 
September 30 

Miss Editha Parsons was assisted in the musical part 

the program at her recent recital in Cazenovia N. ¥ 
by Miss Ruth E. Guibault, Mrs. T. P. Clarke and Mrs 
Marie Lindemer Davis 

Louis C. Toepel expects to bring out his new opera this 
season, and Saginaw, Mich., musicians look forward with 
nterest to the production. It is said to be the best work 
of this clever composer. 

Watkin’s Music Hall, on Main street, Dallas, Tex., was 
packed September 25 with music lovers at the piano re 

tal by Miss Ida Helen Moeller, who was assisted by Miss 
Olive B. Word and W. T. Henderson 

Mrs. A. Ueland received September 26 at her home, Cal 
houn boulevard, Minneapolis, Minr honor of Miss 
Wilma Anderson, pianist, who gave a musical program 
assisted by her sister, Miss Ruth Anderson, violinist 

\ good sized audience assembled in Broadway Congre 
gational Church, Norwich, Conn., last week to hear the 
first of a series of organ recitals by Frederick W. Lester 
Mr. Lester was assisted by Henri J. Faucher, violinist 
of Providence 

Those taking part in a recent concert at Oakland, Cal 
were Mrs. Carrie Brown Dext Mrs. Carroll Nicholson 
John W. Metcalf, J. M. Robins William B. King and 
Mrs. M. G. Smith, the chorus choi the church, and a 


double mixed quartet. 
a musical given at the Hot 
Flerence Miss Lily 
Apollo Mandolin and Guitar Club, H. F. Henneke 
George Wolff. Miss Caroline Polhamus. Miss Fannie 
Nauman, Miss Ada Lucas and Mr Leah Earl 

Mr. and Mr Fred S. Kretsinger entert 
home, 919 Fourt! Madison, Ia 

nusical, in honor of their niece 
Fla The best 


Madison part ited in the 


The following took part in 


San Diego, Cal., September 24 


Buker 


street 
> 

Baume irten, oj 
Orlande 


sts ot 


and vocal 


I program 
(N. Y.) musical 
Fifty-fourth Regiment: Band 
\. Zeitler is t 
haracter of 
ung 
that will 


enterprises are an 


under 


Phe 


rection of I 


the di 


give a series of concerts yt 


the same general those of last winter Mau 


rice Moll, a popular y violinist and conductor, is or 


ganizing an orchestra ht first violins and 


ave eig 


other instruments in proportion. Mr. Moll will undertake 


some ambitious works 

The prospect of Syracuse (N. Y.) having a musical fes 
tival next spring that will be a credit to the city and fur- 
nish the educational and long desired entertainment that 


afford is 


Ward 


such artistic enterprises very bright. Owing to 


Prof. Ton the sum of $2,000 has 
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been subscribed by a few citizens during the past two weeks 
to the guarantee fund, and it is likely that little difficulty 
will be experienced in securing the rest of the amount re- 


quired 


\ musical was given by Mrs. S. V. St. John at Stam 
ford, Conn., September 20. Among those taking part 
were L. C. Hodgkins, violin and vocal solos; Mrs. St. 
John, piano solos, and Miss Mix and Mrs. Hodgkins, 
piano duet. 

Madame Tealdi, who numbers among her pupils many 


has decided 
She will 


Conn., 
to open a studio in the central part of the city. 
but will do a great deal ot 


if the leading singers in New Haven, 


retain her 


in her new rooms in the Insurance Building. 


s.udio up town, 





teaching 

\ recital was given in September at the residence of 
Prof. S. T. Bowlby, Rock Island, Ia., which was highly 
enjoyed by the large number present. The program was 
furnished by Miss Flossie Huey and Harry Knighton, of 
Davenport Miss Huey is a pupil of W. H. Sherwood, of 
Chicago 

Mrs. Flora Williams, of Wheeling, W. Va., has returned 
home from Cambridge, Ohio, where she appeared recently 


in a musical recital, under the auspices of the Ladies’ Aid 


Society. The concert was held in the Presbyterian church 
Her accompanist was Mrs. C. A. Ewalt, formerly of 
W hee l 
Che violin department of the Hartford, Conn., Con- 
ervatory of Music this season will be under the direction 
William Davol Sanders, a graduate of the Royal High 
School of Music at Berlin. Mr. Sanders studied with 
Jcscf Joachim and Carl Halir in violin playing, and Hein- 
rich von Herzogenberg in musical theory. 
[he musical given by Mrs. Josephine Marguerite White 
sisted by Edward Lee Laurence, of Meadville, bass; 
J. Carolus Biekarck, violinist; Mrs. Katharyne Gladys 
Dixon Meadville, pianist and accompanist, at the home 
Mrs, Henrietta Eddy recently, was one of the most 
brilliant musical functions ever given in Warren, Pa. 
\ neert was give! the German Relief Hall, Mo 
I \ ntly, in which Mobile’s best musical talent 
participated, including the Elks’ Orchestra, Leslie Taylor, 
John T. Kern, Miss Solomon, Miss Marie Davis, Miss 
G ucker, Mr. Holliwell, Miss Kittiebelle Stirling 
\! Frank P. Davis, Miss Georgie Stirling and Mrs 
H. W. Leirkauf 
At Emmanuel Church, Washingion, D. C Gas- 
n O. Wilkins is the organist and choirmaster. There 
will be only twenty-five voices this year instead of thirty, 
S re were last year. The same quintet will lead. It is 
nposed of Miss Nettie Kibble, soprano; Freddie Ben- 
nett and Joe Brown, altos; Milton Filius, tenor, and War- 
i son, bass 
At Los Angeles, Cal n the aiternoon of September 
8 G. Abram St basso, gave a largely attended song 
‘ 1 at Blane d Hall, and sang a program of popu 
ir, sacred and ular selections, in which Allitsen, Pin 
Buck, Can MacDowell and others were repre 
1. Mr. Smith was assisted by Mrs. Smith and Miss 
} ( l 1 ni 
A musical was given at Walter Garrison’s, Denton, 
] September, in honor of Miss Suma Harper 
| W Misses Pearl and Mattie Bates, 


ERNST 
... VON 


The 





DOHNANYI 


Hungarian Pianist. 


NOVEMBER UNTIL MARCH, 1901. 


Direction: VERT & WOLFSOHN, 1371 E. 17th St., New York. 


Obera Jarvis, Maggie Gary, Lucy Stogner, Ethel Walder 
and Mollie Miller, Frank Harris, Conny Gary, Chas. Witt, 
W. K. Miller, Dr. E. S, Lain, John Bates, Dalton Lain, 
Lewis Miller, James Moss. 


George W. Marton entertained with a musical at his 
home, 608 North Lee street, Bloomington, IIl., September 
25. Miss Kate’ Donahue sang several solos. The Han- 


son Quartet, composed of Clark Stewart, Frank Hanson, 


Lyman Sturgeon and Mr. Marton, sang, and Miss Lucy 
Stewart and Mrs, Wakefield sang. Miss Lacteller, of 
California, was among the guests. 

Max Hirschfeld, musical director of the Tivoli Opera 


special sym- 
phony concert for Friday pro- 
vided a sufficient number of seats are subscribed for. An 
and the interesting sym- 
“An Episode in the 


announces a 
October 25, 


House, San Francisco, Cal., 


afternoon, 


orchestra of sixty will take part, 
phony of Berlioz which he has called 
Life an Artist,” and about which so much has 
written by the critics, will be played. 

Mrs. Nellie G. Bell gave a most delightful musical re- 
cently Hotel Carling, honor cf 
Mrs. Carrie A. Miller, of Mrs. Rui A. Meek, 
Miss Ida Leonard, Mr. Shaw gave 
readings; Mrs. Guenthrode Lansing, J. A. 
Clark, George Winn, vocal Mrs. Carrie A 
Miller, Mrs. Nellie Bell Haynes, 


1 
SOIOS. 


Mrs. Effie 
recital September 


of been 


at Los Angeles, Cal., in 
Lancaster. 
Winn and 
and J. L. 


and 
Edith 


George 


solos, 


and Miss piano 


an enjoyable 


House, 


Dean Knappen gave musical 
20 at the Grand Salt 
Lake City, Utah, her pupils being the chief participants 

Miss Stowe, of Walnut Hills, Ohio, gave an 
informal musical in September Mrs. Alvin 
Daniels, of Denver, Col. Miss Stowe assisted on 
the Miss Agnes Cain, Mrs. Kolker 
and the and Kattenhorn. 

\ charming musical was given September 21 by 
Stanley Hall, Minneapolis, Minn. The 
students friends, who were received 
Mrs. Greenleaf, Misses Lewis, Baucker, 
Bunning, Ez Chilton, Kelley, Osborne and 
The program was presented by Gustavus 
Rodney N. Parks and Miss Florence Bur- 
Abby Wheeler, 


the 


Opera 


Cincinnati, 
in honor of 
was 
program by George 
Misses Ryan 
Miss 
Evers at guests 
inciuded the 
Miss 
Stevens, 
Heffelfinger. 

Mrs. 


assisted by Miss 


and their 


by Evers, 


iton, 


Johnson, 
tls, 

Those who participated in 
monial at the Board o 
lumbus, Ohio, October 4, 
Miss Lillian Miller, 
to: Miss Mabel 
T. H. Schneider, W 
Nora Wilson 
members of the Orpheus Club and the 

The “Cradle Son All Na 
First Presbyterian Church, Alameda, Cal., 
All the 
Grace 


Seybrandt sang the 


reader. 

Taylor testi- 
Co 
and 


George A 
Auditorium concert, 
Mrs Belle Miles 
\lice Speaks, contral- 
H. W. Frillman, bass; 
Miss Jessie Crane and Miss 
accompanists, 
Apollo Quartet. 
were 


lrade 
were: 
Miss 
Orebaugh, pianist; 
H. Bebb, 


instrumentalists 


sopranos ; 


and besides 


given at the 
September 28 
Miss 
a German Wiegenlied; Mrs. 
song: Miss Pratt gave 
Outram Scotch 


tions” 


zs of 
songs were sung by well known vocalists 
Wastell was heard in 
English cradle 
in Spanish; Miss 
melody; Mrs. Allardyce 
with a slumber song: N. Frisbie 
Charles Katzerbach and J. De P 
also recitations 

Dr 


Grace sang a 


song 
accompanied the American group 
a negro song, and 


heard in a 


gave 
Teller were 
Mrs. Browning. 
K Scott The 


by 


W 


There were 


Me Neil E 


duet 


Miss K Howe and 








committee of arrangements included Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Allardyce, Mr. and Mrs. John Brown, Miss Lindermann, 
Miss Arnold and Miss James. 

An audience which comfortably filled Drake’s new audi- 
torium at Des Moines, Ia., September 19, heard the open- 
ing recital of the University’s Schools of Music and Ora- 


tory. Frederick Howard, the new dean of the musical 
faculty, was heard in public for the first time, as was also 
Miss Lois Adler, head of the piano department. Miss 
Rose Reichard, who will have charge of the violin de- 


partment, made her first appearance as a member of the 
Drake family. 

Among the guests who were present at the reception 
given at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Risic, Winona, 
Minn., were Messrs and Mesdames A. F. Miller, Carl 
Gerlicher; Mrs. John Jentz; the Misses Martha Snyder, 
Ida Behling, Tillie and Katie Bussman, Hattie and Julia 
Kaiser, Augusta Roemhild, Edna Hattie Han- 
hardt, Hattie Stark, Marie Paulsen, Sophia Gerlicher, 
Jessie Mailer, Ida and Lydia Miller; Walter Kaiser, 
Charles and E. Seidlitz, G Johns, R. J. Thierstein, 
William Schwarten, Richard Zeidler, Albert Rost, Ben 
Gerlicher, Edward, Chris and George Miller 

The celebration of George O. Martine’s twenty-fifth year 
Nyack, N. Y., took 
place in that church September 30. The regular choir of 
church, Miss Della Van Houten, Mrs. J 
H. Simpson, alto; Gustav and 
Edgar E. Blauvelt, Mr 
were assisted by Mrs D 
H. Mrs Voorhis, 


Simon, 


as organist of the Reformed Church, 


the soprano; 
Frenzel, tenor, 
Martine as 
Wilson, Mrs. Edward 
Miss Louise C 


Gordon 


bass, with organist, 


Grenville 


Maynard, Augustus M. 


Widmayer, Miss Fannie Leggett, Edward H. Cole, Tunis 
S. Dutcher, Mrs. Bayard Hawthorne, Mrs. Edward Car 
roll, Mrs. Tunis S. Dutcher, Mrs. John G. Dorrance, Miss 
\lice Dekaun, John A. Burke, Paul B. Mann and Mme. 
Flavie van Den Hende. 

Mrs. Aibert Brown, of No. 28 Riverside drive, Bing 
hamton, N. Y., entertained recently wi.h a musical in 
honor of Miss Gillan, of Flatbush, L. I. Selections were 
rendered by the Cecilian Quartet, consisting of Miss 


Emma Ely, Miss Georgia Moore, Mrs. G. W. Ostrander 
and Miss Weeks. Members of the quartet and Miss Jane 
Horton, Edwin R. Weeks. The accom- 
panists for the afternoon were Miss Ely Miss Grace 
Landfield. Others who were present Miss Bulow, 
Charleston, S. C.; Miss Pra:t, of New Milford; Miss 
Cora Horton, Mrs. E. L Mrs. J. M. Kilmer, Mrs 
F. E. Harris, Mrs. C. E Mrs. E. H. Titchener, 
Mrs. L. A. Osgood, Mrs. Charles E. Titchener, Miss 
Elizabeth T. Smith, Miss Myra Crandall, Miss Lillian 
Mrs. E. L. Weeks and Miss Anna Weeks 
Charles Helstein, Thomas and Miss 
Turpin appeared in a at Dayton, Ohio, 
Others on the pregram were Miss Van Deman 
H. Kaeuper, Wilmer D and the Club 
The concert was given under the direction of Mr. Lewis 
Mrs. Wil 
Cincinnati, 
Miss 
Gilsey 
of 


while 


Miss Jillson and 
and 
were 

of 
Rose, 


Hotchkiss, 


srown, 
Frasmus Clara 
concert recently. 
Herman 
Lewis Lewis Glee 
A musical was given at the home of Mr. and 
Stahl, Walnut Hills 

on the evening of September in honor 
Roth, of Fort Wayne, Ind. Mrs 
had charge of the affair. Misses Stowe and 
the College of Music furnished the accompaniments, 
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a vocal quartet, composed of Messrs. Buhr, Techter, 


Neustedt and Ackerman, rendered selections. Among 
those present were Mrs. Charles Correll, Mrs. George 
Mehling, Mrs. Edward Horstman, Misses Grace Roell, 


Anna M. Brill, Anna Karr, Lottie Karsch, Mamie Scully, 
Anna Platz, Marguerite Gilsey, Mamie Anderson, Louise 
Johnson, Laura Karr, Joseph Ackerman, Ed. Herrlinger, 
Charles Correll, Ed. Horstman, Edward Platz, Henry Gil- 
sey, George Behlen and William Henley, 

The Omaha, Neb., Musical 
recent meeting, decided to incorporate under the name of 
the Omaha Musical Festival and Auditorium Association 
The following new committee will act as the directors of 
Andrews, C. D. Thompson, J. S 
White, W. W. Umsted, G. W. Hoobler, A. Hospe, C. H 
Pickens, F. E. Sanborn, Rome Miller, Alfred Millard, 
A. C. Smith, Fred Paffenrath, W. S. Wright, Clement 
Chase, C. E. Bedwell, C. E. Ady, J. F. Carpenter, H. S 
Weller, C. C. Rosewater, C. S. Elgutter, J. D. Foster, 
H. J. Penfold, R. C. Peters, E. M. Andreesen and C. S 
Hayward. F. S. Sanborn was elected chairman of the 
committee, G. W Alfred Millard 


report was made that the receipts of the 


Festival committee, at a 


the company: E. E. 


Hoobler secretary and 
treasurer. A 
concerts have so far been $18,453, of which $8,900 is in 
the treasury 

The decision of the faculty for the awarding of the newly 
created violin scholarship was made known at the Pea 
body Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, Md., September 
27, and resulted in conferring the honor upon Charles 
Kraemer, 2 Old York road, Waverly. The 
was held in the presence of the professors, 
Harold Randolph. There 


candidates enrolled, and thes« 


examination 
and was con 


ducted by Director were ten 


represented some admirable 


musical material, the standard of their work and the tal 


ent evidenced making the competition a close one Ch 


requirements were that the applicant must be American 


by birth and not over twenty years of age; must have a 


good ear, a thorough knowledge of the piano keyboard 


and be able to play acceptably one of the easier violin 


sonatas of Beethoven and a modern composition. Much 


to the amusement of the faculty, nearly every applicant 


had selected for performance the same sonata from the 


numerous Beethoven sonatas, evidently finding in it the 


fewest pitfalls technically. The successful candidate will 


receive instruction for thre as well as 


years in harmony 
Kraemer, is a young instu 


musical 


in violin. The winner, Mr 


dent of great promise, having a genuinely tem 


perament and true violin talent 


Those who sang “Elijah” at Topeka, Kan., when the 
new Auditorium was christened were: Soloists, Mrs 
Genevieve Clark Wilson, Mrs. Marshall Pease, George 
Hamlin and Frank King Clark; double quartet, Miss 


Emma Dennis, Mrs. Frank Foster, Mrs. H. F. Guthrie, 
Mrs. M. D. Henderson, Mrs. J. Kleinhans, Miss Sadie 
McCauley, Mrs. F. Thomas, Mrs. Eli G. Foster, David 
sowie, E. Edwards, Edwin C. Fox, M. C. Holman, D 
Henderson, H. L. Shirer, William M. Shaver, M. Van 


Ness; chorus, Clara Aidridge, Miss E. Abmeyer, Miss F. M. Tuckerman, Mr. Voegtte, William M. Van Ness 


Grace Akin, Lenora L. Bates, Emily Brummitt, Bessie W. Von Dahlen, J. K. Withers, George Warren, W 


3ates, Miss Lillie Bryan, Emma R. Banks, Beatrice Wells, E. R. Walker, M. R. White, Charles E. Walfe, 
Cron, Mrs. M. Coleman, Mary Cheney, Ruth Currey, H. W. Washburn, W. R. Young, E. S. Young 

Mrs. Lillie Cheney, Mrs. Lillie Coghill, Alice Chadwick, 

Mrs. C. E. Caswell, J Albert Davis. Emma Dennis, R Frances Travers’ Tour. 


K. Diffenderfer, Pearle Dumenil, Hazel Eden, Eleanora ISS FRANCES TRAVERS. the vou — 
Eden, Mrs. E. C. Fox, Selma Foberg, Mrs. R. M. Ful nn pe ti ey Y ted ALOT) 
ton, Margaret Fulton, Mrs. Eli G. Foster, Miss Etta Fox p95 ose: 308 vew Fi man, apatite ir 
Anna Foster, Margaret Goodrich, Nelly Goodrich us th Mme. Evans Von Kicunet making a tour in the 
Catherine Graves, Elsie Graves, Mrs. H. F. Guthrie ; =e - _ 
Daisy Griggs, Rose Griggs, Miss Green, Mrs. S. J. (/< YOun8 ; mae 
Hodgins, Nanen L. Herren, Mrs. Heller, Louise Heling, —" ee ss tain dees 
Mrs. Anna Harris, Anna Henry, Bertha Hirschberg, Mrs —_ i 

Haswell, Bessie Henry, Gertrude Harris, Maud Hawes soe a . ; — 
Pearl Hawes, Daisy Hunter, Mrs. F. Iles, Hazel Jordai 65g II Oe RIE PEL ‘s 
Lucy Knowles, Daye Knight, Nellie Kirk, Miss Byrd agical sweetnes g , ed g ‘ great 
Lee, Alice E. Leggett, Mrs. Lizzie Laul, Grace M r t tensit La Farf Ge t t f 

Clure, Eva Miller, Laura McClure, Louise Mitchell, Mr reer b : . 

W. E. McVey, May McNoun, Mrs. W. A. Miller, Sadi stele aie at takin oh M 

E. McLauley, Mrs. McNoun, Mrs. G. W. Miller, \ é 1s ‘ s se Ss : 

B. McCoy, Mrs. R. S. Magill, Robert McKirahan, El t tw ! g Chr H 
Millard, Emma E. Miller, Maud Mummery, Margaret *%- >» 5 ; 

McAdams, Grace I Nettels, Emma O'Neill, Bertha | , , P | ns , the 
Osborne, Mrs. F. E. Pan, Ella N. Peacock, Edna Parl 

hurst, Bessie Paine, Mrs. A. B. Pomeroy, Mrs. M. ¢ M 

Numer, Nannie Pitcher, Edna I. Prescott, Alice Quin a rs rs or , 408. ne 

Mae Roberts, Mrs. W. G. Riley, Mrs. Rader, Miss Jes é & 

sica Smith, Miss May Schultz, Mrs. Snow, Mrs. S. A 

Scott, Mary Smith, Victoria Scott, Loretta Strickler, Mat Miss | St 
tie Spurlock, Mrs. Will Stagg, Mrs. Jennie Tincher, Mrs. 2°" % . a 

C. V. Taggart, Gertrude Tracy, Jessie Tipton, Anna Ti : = 
son, Frank S. Thomas, Mrs. Voegtte, Mrs. W. \ 

Dahlen, Alba Van Vechten, Alic: anderpool, W " J \ 
Vanderpool, Jean Wallace, Tina Wade, Mrs. G. Weis 
gerber Katherine Whit Fl rence Weber Li 1 lelightf ate » 

Warren, Lilly Walker, Eula Walker, Mrs. A. D. Well as sis 
man, Mrs. George D. Walp, Nellie W kind, Lilliar nk at 

White, Sadie E. Warren, M J. P. Wahle, Miss I ~ 

Woolps N e War I A. A . s \ \ R 
Tr. J. Anders George A S. E. Bl \ S 

E. Blyth, G. Butterfield, H. W. Bomgar« Da Bow 

r. E. Brush, W. H. Cowles. H. W. Cheney, Carl W. Del Luigi Von Kunits. 


J. Albert Davies, John | iffenderie: HE Pitt é Dna : : 
Edwin Edwards, John Fleming, FE. C. Fox, Elmer Fox T 4 1 1 ir kth aka lag? 


O. W. Foberg. G. ( Grout, J. W. Godfrey, | H 


Gahagan, Joseph Hemrick, Seth A. Hammel, M. C. Hol Pics “ei x ye = ss Stepl - 
man, J. R. Harrington, Earl Heller, G. W. Hare ‘ . te 
George W. Hackney, Harry H Wet eS oe eee f , 
Jennings, M. S. Kitchen, P. B. Kocntz, W. J. Lewis, C. og, ‘ 

Mayhall, E. L. Metcalf, Charles H. Morton, John 1 uth 

May, George T. O'Neill, ( es Rits r. A. R . 

ngs, W. N. RI é I P. Stocl Albert I Sidw ; 
William M. Shaver, Balie N. Stork, J. M. Stark, J. W “a 

Swartz, F. A. Stevens, W. K. S h, S. A. Scott. H. I " 

Shirer, C. F. Sheffield. J. T. Stephens, C. G. Tuer. S. G. { 

Thorpe, W. R. Thorp. George Thatcher, H. L. Thomas Sor A ma N 
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Time Signatures. 


A Change Needed. 


By T. C. Jerrers, Mus. Bac. 


UR present system of time signatures is surely 
capable of improvement. Both simple and 
wise are frequently the victims of error 
through the vagueness of the existing modes 

of expressing the various rhythms. For instance, how is 
the unlearned lover of music to know, in many cases, 


tl 


whether !2 is to be counted with twelve eighth notes in the 
8 


bar, or four dotted quarter notes? Often the metronome 

mark is absent, and the character of the piece does not 

quickly suggest its tempo. Again, in the slow movements 
2 . . e 

of the great masters <= time is often counted as Pf but 
4 

how is the tyro to know that such is the intention of the 

composer, lacking the metronome mark? It would al- 

most seem as though the great masters thought it a sin to 


write 4, even when they meant it. The same objection 


6 9 


applies to the 8 and 2 signatures. 


As for the 6 signature, if anyone will turn to page 17, 
4 

Exercise 41, of Landon’s Writing Book (Part I.), they will 
find that the author, or the editor, or the printer, has taken 
this to be a triple rhythm instead of duple. The exercise 
mentioned cannot be counted with two in a measure, al- 
though three and six readily apply to it. The same mis- 
take occurs in Tiepke’s Musical Writing Book, Part I., 
Exercise 8, in the first bar of the first line. 

Ihe test of the usefulness of any symbol should be its 
lucidity. That sign which stands in no need of explana 
tion, which is most readily comprehended, and whose mean- 
ing it is impossible to mistake, is surely the proper sign to 
use. In proportion as a symbol fails in these respects it is 
defective, and a better one should be sought for. 

In medieval times it was the custom of the learned to 
wrap up their meaning from the vulgar gaze in obscure 
hieroglyphics and enigmatical formula, thinking thereby to 
enhance the profundity of their knowledge in the eyes of 
their fellow savants and of the common people. 

Thus, for instance, the olden time monkish musicians 
called duple rhythm tempus imperfectum in contradistinc- 
tion from triple rhythm, which was designated tempus per- 
fectum in honor of the Holy Trinity, the sign of their re 
ligion and vocation. This curious chain of reasoning did 
not stop there. On seeking for a sign to represent triple 
rhythm, tempus perfectum, they hit upon the circle as sym- 
bolizing perfection, and so used a circle as a time signa 
ture for tempus perfectum, and a broken circle (our com 
mon time signature, or C) for tempus imperfectum. It 
does not seem to have occurred to the brethren of the 
cloister that 3 should mean 3, but, on the contrary, they 
sagely decided that the circle should mean 3, because of 
the train of incongruous theological allusion which was 
dragged in to bear our present waltz rhythm company. In 
brief, they used not symbols but conundrums, not emblems 
but enigmas, not a guiding light but a will-o’-the-wisp. 

But is it not time for us to stop doing likewise? It is 
ain for the modern composer to disguise poverty of idea 
and absence of melodic invention by means of strange and 
inusual forms of notation, rhythm, modulation, or struc 
ture. The subterfuge is transparent. Beauty, serene and 
triumphant, will shine through the plainest and simplest 
setting, while, in its absence, over-dressing and all the 
pomp of circumstance only serve to betray, by contrast, the 
meanness and meagreness of the original thought. 

lo remedy this ambiguity of symbol it has been sug- 


] 


ted that the lower figure of the time-siznature fraction 


ge 


a 
a 


omitted, and its place be taken by the actual note which 


forms the unit of measurement. The following table of 
the old time signatures, with their new equivalents beneath der is it then his strong love and undaunted clamor for the 


them, will explain the proposition: 


a living example of American talent and energy, little won- 


recognition of our native musicians. In an article written 
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This method is superior to the old one in that no mis 
take is possible with it; and it has the additional virtue of 
needing no explanation. The upper figure signifies the 
number of beats in the measure, the note beneath indicates 
the unit of measurement. The dubious nature of the old 
compound time signatures is altogether avoided. With the 


6 , 
old, 8 may mean six in a measure, or it may mean two 


2 


in a measure, but can only mean one thing, while % 
| 


gives the rhythm unmistakably as two dotted quarter notes 
in a measure, an impossible feat with the old system. And 
withal the engraver or printer needs no new type or tools 
to accomplish the change. 

To render such a revolution world wide would require 
united action on the part of all musicians’ associations and 
publishers’ editors. Who will be the first to undertake 
this pioneer work? 


William H. Sherwood. 


O have acquired the distinction of being styled the 
greatest American pianist is an honor which artists 

and musicians everywhere recognize as absolutely merited 
by William H. Sherwood. Of American birth he has for 
twenty years as pianist, composer or instructor been re- 
garded as the shining light in the history of music of this 
country. In what particular characteristic he chiefly excels 
is difficult to discover where all is so brilliant, so scholarly 
and so masterful. His name is known wherever music is 
followed, and his methods of teaching, peculiarly his own, 
have gained for him a following not only in this country 
but in Europe that no master has ever excelled. American 
and for Americans as he is, Mr. Sherwood does not ac- 
knowledge the necessity of a student acquiring the so-called 
European culture and finish, for he claims that every req- 
uisite of musical knowledge can be obtained here. Himself 











to the Omaha Datly Bee W. H. Sherwood replies to some 
criticisms expressed by a noted singer about American mu 
sicians, as follows: “For those who seek it, there is as 
well defined a ‘musical atmosphere’ to-day in several of 
our musical communities, and as high a state of musical 
taste and appreciation as can be found anywhere on the 
gicte.’ ° 7 © 

Again he says: “There is no better music teaching done 
in the world to-day than right here. When one looks the 
situation squarely im the face, it appears that nowhere are 
better teachers, compecsers or musical artists developing 
than in America. 

“Our musical and moral atmosphere is healthier than 
that in European capitals to-day. We pay the largest 
sums ever paid in our adulation of European attractions 
(with halos), and it is to the last degree un-American, 
unfair and improvident for us to discriminate thus against 
our own manifest artistic standing by doing so to such a 
foolish degree. One could wish that our great American 
singers who have had careers in Europe would be willing 
to put plain Miss or Mrs. before their name, and charge 
American prices for their appearances. * * * We are 
a patient nation under many foreign impositions, but the 
truth must out, and our dignity and self-respect must be 
called upon to uphold our own talent in music and the 
arts. We lead in manufactures and raw products, and 
our vast resources and tariff laws make our country pros- 
perous. Do not let us allow our European educated art- 
ists and faddists to create a high tariff against American 
talent and brains.” 

This advocacy of American interests and art has en- 
deared Mr. Sherwood to the music lovers of the country, 
the students especially realizing his aim to promote the 
American musician. In no where is this better exemplified 
than at Chautauqua (N. Y.), when, during the summer 
months, teachers and piano students from all parts of the 
country assemble to study with Mr. Sherwood. The past 
summer he had a class of sixty-seven, and in addition to 
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this enormous number of lessons he gave twelve recitals. 
There were pupils for interpretation classes, for private les- 
sons, for repertory, for coaching, in all of these specialties 
has he such a reputation. It is twelve years since Mr. 
Sherwood first went to Chautauqua, when the piano depart- 
ment was first inaugurated, and for six weeks in every 
year in this beautiful country resort, where William H. 
Sherwood has his summer home, there are crowds of en 
thusiasts to whom he has become not only guide but also 


esteemed and honored friend. The Chautauqua season of 


1900 was the most prosperous of its existence, and the 
Chautauqua salute (the greatest honor conferred at 
Chautauqua) was given in honor of the American 


musician, who, patriotic in all things, works more essen- 
tially for the recognition of that profession, of which he is 
such a distinguished member. Would there 
artists of William H. Sherwood’s dauntless character and 


were more 


loyalty. 


Dannreuther’s Doings. 


FTER a most delightful summer spent at Onota Farm, 


Pittsfield, Mass., with his family and a few pupils, 
Gustav Dannreuther has returned to New York and re 


sumed teaching and concert work. Although devoting part 
of each day to recreation and pleasure in the beautiful 
Berkshire Hills, Mr much. time 
in study and practice preparatory for the winter’s concerts, 


Dannreuther has spent 
and has also filled-many engagements with his quartet dur- 
ing the summer. While in Pittsfield Mr. and Mrs. Dann 
reuther gave a most successful recital. playing the Rubin 
stein A minor Sonata, for piano and violin, as well as many 
compositions new to this country. 

[t is a fact significant in the history of musical doings in 
New York that the Dannreuther Quartet has just entered 
upon its fifteenth year of existence. Since the organization 
of this excellent exponent of chamber music many other 
quartets have been formed and dishanded again, but owing 
to the ceaseless individual and collective efforts to excel, 
and the rare skill with which Mr. Dannreuther has made up 
his programs, the quartet has continued to hold its place in 
the musical life of the metropolis, appealing to those whose 
tastes enable them to appreciate the highest form of mu- 
During the coming winter the quartet will give 

with the assist- 
Dannreuther will 


sical art 
the usual number of three public concerts 
ance of prominent artists. Mr. and Mrs 
also give a series of five violin and piano recitals during 
the season. 


Richard Arnold String Sextet. 


in of 


this 


believed to 


is seldom heard, even city 


He re, 


A 


music 


string sextet 


and musicians. where we are 


have everything that is good, we are jus: waking to the 
fact that af@set of string instruments properly placed is 
Rich 
ard Arnold in organizing his body of musicians established 
of 
America 


a combination that is second only to the orchestra 


himself in a short time as the leader of one of the mos 


in 


excellent chamber music organizations 

It is not the intention of the sextet to confine themselves 
to classical music only, but they will play lighter music, thus 
making it possible 'o play for musical-and social societies, 
literary associations, churches, Young Men’s and Wom 


Associations, as well as musicals and at 


Christian 
houses. 


en's 


private 


Katharine Halliday, Buffalo, ’Cellist. 


Miss Halliday has returned after a three years’ course 


at the Hochschule at Berlin. She will probably be a mem- 


ber of the Hartfuer Orchestra, of Buffalo, giving Sunday 
night concerts at the new Teck Theatre. She will also ap 
yncerts of a prominent sing 


pear as soloist at one of the c 


ing socie.y. Buffalo papers print a handsome picture of 


the talented Canadian ‘cellist, 


Clarence Eddy. 


LARENCE EDDY, the 

from Europe on the 13th of this month after a long 
While Mr. Eddy enter- 
tained some of the world’s greatest musicians, critics, &c., 


concert organist, returns 


C 


sejourn in Paris in that city 





- 
CLARENCE EDDY. 

and there are few Americans who have any interest in 
music at all that did not pay him a visit while in Paris 

Mr. and Mrs. Eddy are very liberal entertainers, and 
their musical evenings were not only a source of delight 
to a great number of their friends, but will be remem 
bered as musical events of the French capital 

Mr. Eddy has a country home a short distance from 


Paris, where he keeps a very fine stable 
The accompanying picture is one of his latest 


Another Successful Bowman Pupil. 

HE of Thuel 
with his studies with William Mason, studied theory 
M 
s now abroad for travel and public performance, is suc 
Avis H 


is re garded as 


portrait Burnham, who, in conjunction 


with E Bowman four years, and piano two years, and 
1 
ceeded this week by the portrait of Miss Blewett, 
another successful Bowman pupil, one who 
holding a high place in the front rank of forceful, helpful 


teachers of piano playing in St. Louis 


Miss Blewett is eminently qualified in head, heart and 
hand for the responsible position which she fills as head of 
the department of music in the St. Louis Seminary, of 
Dr. B. T. Blewett, her father, is president, one of 
the most thorough-going and highly respected schools for 
young ladies in the great West. In this Miss 


Blewett has had a splendid career as teacher and organizer 


which 
institution 


and has exercised a widespread and uplifting influence in 
her art. During a portion of Professor Bowman's occu 
pancy of the chair of music at Vassar College Miss Blewett 
was the college organist and choirmaster and one of his 
staff of teachers. Her service at Vassar was highly appre- 
ciated and her recall to St 

With the exception of a brief elementary training, Miss 
Mr. Bowman 


Louis regretted 


Blewett received her entire training from 


With him for five diligent years she studied the piano, or- 
gan. harmony, counterpoint, musical form, composition 
terminology and pedagogics. She passed a brilliant ex 


amination before the American College of Musicians with 


Mason. Maas and Sherwood as piano examiners and Bow 
man, Gilchrist and Gleason as theory examiners 
Mr. Bowman has prepared scores of teachers for their 


life work in music who live in St. Louis or the Mississippi 
Valley tributary to that city, and he declares that he has 


never had a more talented or more assiduous student than 
Miss Blewett. In the 
Louis Seminary, Miss 

Odéon 


addition to her duties at St 


was 
Blewett commodious 


Music Hall 


receives her outside 


a 


oct upies 
studio at the new Suilding, on Grand 


avenue, where she pupils 


The Leonora Jackson Prospectus. 
OUDON G 


of his new 


CHARLTON announces the completion 
of the 
her company 


tour 
the 
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of Leonora Jackson 


transcontinental 


It i 


prospectus 


and s one of 


finest art circulars ever issued 


On the 
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prima donna soprano, is the 


subject of the fifth page. there being a large cut and a few 


rd Pages 6 and 8 


words to 


of introduction are given up 


| urcpean press extrac ts 

Cuts and 
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the company, will 


Miss 


career! 
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graphies and press notices of 
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while on 10 


American 


found on pages 7 ane 


II ar extracts from 
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closing page 
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of the violinist is described on 


pre cs 
the 
This document is a souvenir worth having 


young 


Miss Elizabeth Westgate. 
ISS ELIZABETH WESTGATE, 
Church, in Alameda, 
Alameda, Oakland 
On September 18 one of her pupils 
Marshall rt 
Bert assisted by Samuel 
Ficker scher Miss 
st flattering 


organist of the 
Cal., 


San 


Unitarian has studios 


in the cit of and Francisco, 


ies 
she teaches 
Barker 
hall 
Arthur 


critics 


where 


Miss Grace a.concert at Sherman 
Cl & Co 
Savannah, 

1 he tc 


young pianist, her work being most musicianly and artis 


gave 


ay witl Georges, 
Brinn 


this 


and Estelle 


music Qave im notices ) 


tic 


Miss Westgate spent her summer vacation at her charm 


ing country home, Lazycroft, in the Santa Cruz Moun 
tains Miss Westgate prides herself upon the fact that 
this home, including land, house, furniture, and even 
railway fares, was acquired at an expense of only $400 
and wants all teachers and workers to “go and do like 
wise.” 
Flavie Van den Hende. 

The career of Flavie Van den Hende, the brilliant Bel 
gian ‘cellist, has been one of continuous triumphs. Wher 
ever she appears she is received with genuine enthusiasm 


and cordiality 


Among the many important engagements filled by Miss 
Van den Hende the past are wi.h such prominent or 
ganizations as the Thomas, Damrosch, Seid] and Van 
der Stucken orchestras. She has been one of the features 
of Sousa’s Band concerts at the Metropolitan Opera 
House several times, and there are few muscial societies 
in this country that have not had the pleasure of securing 
her for one of their concerts. She has played with great 
success in Brooklyn, New York, Boston, Rochester 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, Cleveland, Columbus, 
New Orleans, and, in fact, all the largest cities in Amer 
ica. The avidity with which she is sought by music lovers 
is abundant testimony as to her long list of admirers 

Miss Van den Hende has an excellent technic, her 
tone is rich and vibrant, and her playing is characterized 
by intense, yet refined feeling and expression. Her bow 
ng is firm, and she displays all the qualities of a virtuoso 

The management of this artist is in the hands of Loudon 


G. Charlton. 
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HEY have had “Carmen” with a real bull fight 
at Bayonne, France. Where was Calfe, as 
she is called in the provinces? 


i HE Herald in a recent editorial thinks that opera 

should be sung in English as well as in 
French, German and Italian. So does THe Must- 
CAL COURIER! 


O good Americans, who seemingly prefer to 
hear operas sung in a foreign tongue, the state 
of affairs in Bohemia and Hungary must be surpris- 
ing. In the former kingdom negotiations are in 
progress between the German and the Bohemian 
theatres. The former wants to be permitted to give 
Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” in German; the latter 
seeks to produce the “Nibelungen Ring” in Tshech. 
In Hungary the German theatre of Oldenburg 
has been informed. by the Government of Buda- 
Pesth that performances in the German language 
will not be tolerated after the present season. These 
benighted folk think that their native tongue is 
good enough for them. - 


HE dates of the Boston Symphony concerts at 
Carnegie Hall are Wednesday evenings and 
Saturday afternoons—evenings of November 8, 
December 13, January 17, February 21 and March 
21, and afternoons of November 10, December 15, 
January 19, February 23 and March 23. In 
Brooklyn, evenings of November 9, December 14, 
Janyary 18, February 18 and March 22. Mr. Ger- 
icke will produce the following novelties in the New 
York concerts: Symphony, “In Italy,” Richard 
Strauss; Symphony in D minor, Bruckner; Sym- 
phony No. 3 (with organ), Saint-Saéns; suite from 
“Esclarmonde,” Massenet; “Norwegische Ballade,” 
Rontgen, and “Symphonic Variations,” Nicodé. 


a ses 


t Beas Berlin manager, Hermann Wolff, had an 

article about the late Miss Harknes in the 
Tageblatt : 

“While in Paris in 1883 with Rubinstein Colonne 
called my attention to a young American violinist 
who was extremely anxious to become known in 
Germany. At the time Teresina Tua was in the 
zenith of her glory, and the introduction of another 
‘Geigenfee’ seemed to me a dubious matter. But 
the ingratiating appearance of the young artist, her 
clear, pure, sympathetic playing, gave me courage 
to promise her the desired introduction. Unfortu- 
nately, the name of the young, graceful, blond haired 
maiden was Harknes—a name which, with its En- 
glish sound, did not seem to be advantageous for an 
artistic career. I therefore urged her to change her 
patronymic. She agreed, but her mother, who al- 
ways accompanied her, was opposed to the plan. 
When I made the change a condition of my interest 
in her career the mother yielded with a protest. I 
observed that by changing the name Harknes end 
for end the resultant Senkrah had all the greater at- 
tractiveness for the eye, since the final ‘h’ seemed 
to give the name something of an exotic character. 
Arma was delighted to be allowed to call herself 
Senkrah, had visiting cards printed bearing the 
name Arma Senkrah, and came to Berlin in Janu- 
ary, 1884, appearing in concert for the first time at 
the Hotel Kaiserhof on January 11, and achieving 
a great success. The artistic composition of her 
program won the favor of press and public at once. 
Progress in her career was rapid, and the more fa- 
mous she became the more ‘enthusiastic did her 
mother become over the name Senkrah; her visiting 
card bore the words, ‘Mrs. Harknes-Senkrah.’ 
After her marriage the young artist withdrew from 
the concert platform and lived in Weimar, where 
Liszt repeatedly did her honor. A few years ago 
she expressed the wish to me again to appear in pub- 
lic. She gave one concert in Bechstein Hall, She 


was still the elegant, gracious, artistic, serious vio- 
linist, but the sunny merriment which formerly had 
characterized her was gone. The only news that I 
have had of her since then was the report of her self- 
destruction.” 

The police are now investigating the anonymous 
letters that are said to have caused the suicide of our 
unhappy countrywoman. 


HE University of Melbourne, Australia, will 
this month elect a new professor of music. 
This post is the richest of all musical professorships, 
the salary being $5,000 per annum. The successfui 
candidate will have all his traveling expenses paid. 
The candidates have to send in their names before 
October 20 to the agent for Victoria, London. 
The professor must lecture in English, but Eng- 
lish nationality is not a necessary condition. In 
fact, the prospectus has been sent out in German. 
The chair is held for five years. 

The chair has had a peculiar history. It was 
founded in 1887 by a Mr. Ormond, and on the es- 
tablishment of the Conservatorium in 1897 the pro- 
fessor became its director. The first occupant was 
a Mr. Hale, of whom nobody had ever heard, but 
who was appointed by some authority in the mother 
country. The Australians complained of his Ger- 
manism, of his lecturing on Wagner’s harmonic 
inventions, and of his examining candidates for 
degrees in German. He did worse than this—he 
expressed contempt for Australian art. He did 
worse even than this—he published a volume en- 
titled “Hymns Ancient and Modern.” The pious of 
both sexes rushed to purchase it. They fondly sup- 
posed it was a sequel to Dr. Monk’s well-known 
collection. Alas! alas! wicked people began to 
speak of it as the music master’s “Erotic Verses.” 
What the Australian notion of “erotic verse” is 
we do not know, but to judge from the fact that 
they shocked the raoral sense of the colonists the 
“ancient hymns” must have been inspired by the 
muse of Strato and the modern ones by Francois 
Villon. At any rate, it was decided that he was 
not fit to be intrusted with the education of any 
people in the community, especially of girls. 


Poor professor! The devil finds some evil still _ 


for idle hands to do, and his hands were very idle. 
Since the foundation of the professorship he had 
granted only three degrees of Mus. Bac.; he has 
bestowed nine diplomas of associate, all but one 
being ladies. Finally, last year he had no students 
at all at his lectures. 





MR. GRAU’S PLANS. 
AA AURIGE GRAU, Mr. Savage’s Italian, Ger- 


man and French operatic partner, is out with 
an elaborate announcement for his winter season of 
opera in various tongues at the Metropolitan. He 
has levied upon ‘all civilized and uncivilized coun- 
tries for his singers; and some of them are very 
well known. Jean de Reszké returns vocally well 
as ever, just as THe MusicaL Courter predicted. 
The Polish tenor remarked that ‘one doesn’t lose 
one’s voice as one loses one’s watch.” This de- 
pends, Herr de Reszké, on how many notices you 
can get on “tick” from the New York Herald. 
Madame Breval of the Paris Opera has been en- 
gaged for “Walkiire,” “Le Cid,” “Les Huguenots,” 
“Salammbo,” “L’Africaine” and “Herodiade.” She 
has a cold, hard, unsympathetic voice and person- 
ality. In Paris they applaud her “virginal” style; 
in this city we will diagnose the case as beifig an un- 
musical temperament. Margaret MacIntyre, of 
London, is to come, so is Fritzi Scheff, a light so- 
prano from Germany, and Mrs. Louis Homer, a con- 
tralto. The Belgian tenor, Imbert de la Tour, is 
engaged, so also are Gilibert, baritone; Sizes, bari 
tone, and Journets, bass. Robert Blass, a young 
American, is announced. Eames comes not. She 
is not in health. Calvé goes to Cairo, possibly to 
become a Mahometan. Nordica is not engaged for 


i el sn 


2a w= 





New York, though she sings in the West. Melba 
leads the list of soprani. The season opens Decem- 
18 with—muirabile dictu—Puccini’s 
The Gounod heirs should sue for indem- 
The season will last fifteen consecutive 


ber “La Bo- 
heme.” 
nification. 
The complete list of singers is as follows: 

Sopranos—Mesdames Adams, Susan 
Strong, Gadski, Ternina, Marylli, Van Cauteren, 


weeks. 
Suzanne 


and, of course, Bauermeister. 

Contraltos—Mesdames Schumann-Heink, 
ka and Bridewell. 

Tenors—MM. Van Dyck, Dippel, Saleza, Cre 
monini, Bars, Bonnard, Masiero and Hubbenet. 

Baritones—MM. Scotti, Campanari, 
Dufriche, Bertram, Muhlmann and Pini-Corsi. 

Bassos—MM. Edouard de Reszké, Plancon and 
Viviani., 

Conductor—M. Mancinelli, seconded by Philippe 
Flon and. Walter Damrosch. 

A few old names will be noticed in above list, 
Mr. Grau to do 


Olitz- 


Bispham, 


old and mediocre. But what is 
now that Mr. Savage is engaging all the European 
and Asiatic talent available for his American Opera 


Company ? 





IS OPERA DOOMED? 


HE London Monthly Musical Record 
an article on the subject of opera and its short- 


contains 
comings. The arguments advanced are so strong 
that we give them at length, not forgetting to re- 
mind our readers that as opera is the most illogical 
and weakest of musical forms allowance must be 
made for Wagner’s attempt to compass the impossi- 
ble. 

Wagner wrote treatise after treatise to justify his belief 
the things are so inextricably mixed 


Here is the case: 


in himself and his art 
that you can hardly separate the man Wagner from Wag- 
ner the theorist. Gifted with a logically deductive brain, 
he saw clearly the dramatic and zsthetic absurdities of the 
old opera; but the same logic that made that insight possi 
ble also enabled him to bolster up his own case in a series 
of very clever special pleas. The more patent absurdities 
he abolished; he destroyed the old matrices in which the 
formal side of opera had been cast for generation after gen- 
eration, and made new molds fashioned on more natural 
lines. The old opera with its set arias, concerted pieces, 
and finales, and its see-saw between quick and slow move- 
ments, was really conventional, using the slang of the 
painting craft. 

Its patterns did not pretend to depict real fruit or flowers 
our youth), but were in the 
Wagner made his patterns or 

He made them so natural in 


(as did the wall papers of 
nature of a Japanese picture 
forms as natural as possible 
the earlier of his later music dramas that the design was 
lost in mere realism. Afterward in “Die Meistersinger,” 
“Die G6tterdammerung” and “Parsifal,” he seems to have 
perceived that the conjunction of music and drama is in 
itself so essentially unnatural or anti-realistic that to throw 
away the strength of music by limiting its expression was, 
to use a vulgarism, to cut off the nose to spite the face. 
Whether he actually admitted this to himself I cannot find 
in any of his writings, but the fact remains that in these 
three dramas we have concerted music and concerted finales 
to each act quite in the old style. The only thing new is the 
modern music, with its modern intervals and modern har 
mony. I have mentioned this return to creative sanity on 
Wagner’s part, because it was at the same time a confession 
that, opera being a conventional form of art, its musical 
form must be more or less conventional. 

But in his writings Wagner hit on a more deep rooted 
ill in opera making than this question of form. Over and 
over again he expressly states that music should begin 
where words end, and practically he lays down the axiom 
that drama for the purposes of music should deal with 
emotions, and not with circumstances. Ordinary drama 
deals with these circumstances or politics of life which 
have nothing to do with the inner, real man, and accord- 
ingly Wagner thought that speech drama could never 
depict or appeal to the real man. That is all very well in 
theory, but even if you agree that there can be any tragedy 
or comedy—any drama, in short—in the presentment of a 
life not bound round by the circumstances which actually 
create its tragedy and comedy. you have still a practical 
difficulty to face. It is impossible, then, to conceive any- 
thing in the nature of a drama for musical purposes that 
contains a series of emotional scenes without the connect- 
ing links of circumstances. Thus in “Tristan and Isolde” 


we have nearly the whole of the first act taken up by 
Tsolde’s recital of her wrongs, without which the follow- 
ing love duet and the third act (so essentially demanding 
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music) would have been impossible, and except that 
Isolde is in a white heat of emotional indignation there is 
but little that requires musical illustration 
This found 
plainly in the bickering of the Meistersingers in the first 
act of that opera, and in the first duet between Alberich 


artistic contradiction is to be sti) more 


and Mime in “Siegfried.” Wagner has very cleverly dis- 
tracted your attention from this by making his orchestra 
sing of the drama which lies behind these scenes of dra- 
matic circumstances, and, as a consequence, some of the 
finest pages of his scores are precisely those which deal 
with scenes that, according to his theories, should never be 
set to music at al]. But we ought, zsthetically, to place 
the orchestra out of count; it does not exist as part of the 
drama; it is a means by which the composer can give you 
his idea of the dramatic situations (as Wagner used it), or 
a means by which those situations may be heightened in 
their effect (the method of the modern Italian incidental 
music opera); but it ought never to be cohfused with the 
drama itself, which must take place on the stage, and be 
carried on solely by the dramatis personas 

The for Wagner’s inconsistency in 
ting dialogue after dialogue which does not demand music 
is that 
weave up a beautiful musical picture, but it may well be 


usual excuse set- 


with the aid of his orchestra he has been able to 


asked if a form of art which demands so much toleration 
of its violation of zsthetic principles can ever be vital 
And with regard to the older type of opera, it may also be 
asked if art which is so essentially conventional can ever 
be more than a make-believe. Here perhaps I onght to 
explain my use of the word “conventional.” I do not mean 
merely that the limits of art expression are placed by rules 
and regulations dictated by fashion and the caprices of 
singers, but that the depicting of life in conventional art 
is conditioned by the art itself—just as in the Italian pre- 
Raphael pictures everything is subordinated to the general 
Life is expressed, then, by a 


scheme of color and line 


pattern. To a certain extent the best art is always con- 


ventional. A painter of modern days strives to depict 
atmosphere, which the early Italian artist did not under 
stand, or, perhaps, did not appreciate, although he may 
have understood it; and yet the modern man also attempts 
That is a combina- 
The purely realistic 
painter, however, contents himself with reproducing some 
thing he sees, without any thought of making a picture 
The finest things in the painting art are not to be found in 
the realistically artless style, nor yet in the other extreme, 
as in the pictures of Burne-Jones, who thought almost en 
tirely of design. The same thing applies to literature, and 
also to opera. But in the other arts the design is never 
present at the expense of some essential naturalness; that 
is to say, a painter or dramatist never takes as his subject 
that which cannot be expressed through the medium of 


to give his canvas a general design 
tion of realism and conventional art 


his art. 
The opera writer in setting scenes which do not demand 


music is guilty of that solecism. Wagner, with all his 
reforms, was not able to reform that altogether, and, in 
deed, by the very naturalness of his treatment in “Die 


Walkire” and “Siegfried,” jhe accentuated the unnatural- 
ness of setting such dialogue to music. The old composers 
recognized the difficulty, and weakly turned its flank by 
writing yards of stiff and formal recitative. Composers of 
the modern realistic school—Bruneau and Puccini, for 
instance—have attempted to solve the problem by using 
the kind of melodious recitative of Wagner, and, at the 
same time, making it more rapid and plastic, which Wag- 
ner’s exhaustive orchestral commentary prevented. But 
the difficulty still remains unsolved. It is, perhaps, less 
noticeable in these modern works than it is in Wagner’s, 
because the music, as a whole, is so conditioned by dra- 
matic action that one hardly looks on it as music at all, 
and the mind is so concentrated on the drama, which is 
generally of melodramatic swiftness, that the unreality of 
music as its medium is overlooked. And this brings me 
to another count against Wagnerian music drama. Wag- 
ner understood that music cannot have scope for its full 
expression unless the drama unfolds itself slowly. 

For all his theories, he was determined to make music 
the head partner in his syndicate of the arts. The conse- 
quence is that his music dramas often have their finest 
moments when the dramatic situation is prolonged be- 
yond all reasonableness—prolonged simply for sake of 
the musical expression of part of the drama which has 
yet to be played or has already been played. The result 
is fine musical architecture, if you can only forget the 
stretching out of the drama almost to snapping point 
Puccini goes to werk in quite a different way. He never 
retards his drama for the sake of his music; indeed, some- 
times one wishes in the “Tosca” that he had been as un- 
realistic as Wagner. The two styles present the extremes 
of opera: Wagner retards his drama, and sometimes spoils 
its proportion, by treating a scene which does not defhand 
vocal musical expression, but gives a theme, from its con- 
nection with vital moments of the drama, for the orches- 
tra to discourse upon; Puccini, on the other hand, hurries 
his music along, and never stays to allow it time for full 
expression. 
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THE PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
HE Philharmonic Society, under the direction 
of Emil Paur, will give eight Friday after- 
noon and eight Saturday evening perforniances, at 
Carnegie Hall, on November 16, 17; December 7, 
8, 21, 22; January 1, 2, 15, 16, and March 8, 9, 29 
Among the soloists will be Mme. Teresa 
Fritz Kreisler, 
Holden Huss, Ernst von Dohnanyi and 
Hugo Becker. At the first concert Madame Car- 
reno will play the first Tschaikowsky Concerto, and 
The 
novelty at the second will be Richard Strauss’ “A 
Hero’s Life.” 


and 30. 


Carreho and Miss Maud Powell, 


Hert ry 


there will be a new symphony by Josef Suk. 


Among other works to be given are 


the symphonies “Eroica” and “Pastoral,” Bee- 
thoven; No. 3, Brahms; “Manfred,” Tschai- 
kowsky; “From the New World,” Dvorak; No. 1 


(first time by the society), Weingartner; overture, 
“Manfred,” “Le 


Romait “A Faust Overture,” Wagner; 


Schumann; overture, Carnaval 


,” Berlioz; 
(new), S. Tanéiew: 


“Ouverture de l’Orestie” sym- 


phonic Liszt; 
Death,” 


episode, “Carnival in Paris,” op. 9, J. S. Svendsen: 


poem, “Orpheus,” “Siegfried’s 


from “Die Gétterdammerung,” Wagner; 
menuetto and allegro molto, from quartet in C, 
Beethoven. Josef Suk, the author of the new sym- 
phony, is the leader of the Bohemian String Quartet 
in Berlin. The symphony has been successfully 
performed by several of the leading orchestras in 
Europe. 

Maud Powell is to play the Rimski-Korsakoff 
Fantaisie on Russian national airs, and Henry 
Holden Huss is to play his newly revised piano 
concerto. We hope that there will be adequate re- 
hearsals for all these novelties, especially for the 
of the the 


difficult orchestral works in existence 


new Strauss work, one most—if not 


most 


ERR WIESE has had a good deal 
the 


of trouble 
about his production of “Nibelungen 


in Madrid. 
at the Royal Opera, but as the director of that house 


Ring”’ The original plan was to give it 
at the last moment repudiated his contract, it will 
now be presented at the Teatro Zarzuela. The so- 
ciety of Madrid display great interest in the under- 

The 
She is a great lover of music and well ac- 
The theatre 


taking. Infanta Isabella will be its 


tor.” 


“ protec- 


quainted with German musical affairs 
contract 
The 


King, the Queen Regent and the Court will be pres- 


leased and a 


the 


above mentioned has been 
signed with Sefior Caballero, director. 
ent to hear the whole Ring. 


HE Imperial Library at Vienna has _ received 

from the Imperial theatres and the Imperial 
Chapel immense collections of music. The Chapel 
has sent 300 religious works of different epochs be- 


The 


opera constitutes 1,300 partitions of operas, ballets, 


fore 1850, many of them being autograph. 


oratorios, cantatas, symphonies and airs that have 
been interpolated into old operas. The old French 


and Italian repertories are well represented 


\ 


tor, G. Dubois, modeled it after a portrait, which 
friend of 


BRONZE bust of Chopin has been placed in the 
Luxembourg Gardens at Paris. The sculp- 


was painted by Delacroix, a devoted 


Chopin. 


HE music critic, Zenae, of the Neue Hambur- 
ger Zeitung, has been fined 100 marks for 
damages for a notice of Marie Pospischal. Unfor- 
tunately for the critic, the lady was not present at 


museum will 
It is established by a Viennese 


the performance he criticised. 
BRAHMS 


A Gmiinden 


Macenas, Victor Miller, in whose house at Aichholz 
Brahms spent the last years of his life. 


soon be opened in 
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Ballade of Conceit. 





To all ye critics who come to chill 

And to smirch the work of the blessed few, 
Who feed on the fancy they try to kill, 

I snap my fingers—the sapless crew! 

What do I care if they bark and mew? 
This in the teeth of the mouths that whine; 

What have ye wrought ye can say this to; 
“By Jove, I made it, and it is mine!” 


Never a book that was writ so ill, 
Never a picture so false of hue, 
Never a song with so little thrill, 
That it had not something I’m glad was true! 
What if I fail? I can still pursue 
Joy of creation, the gift divine! 
And he who creates has at least this view: 
“By Jove, I made it, and it is mine!” 


Thank God, who gave me the wits and will, 
And the raging passion to put it through, 
I never saw task that took so much skill 
I dared not try and I dared not do! 
My work is crude and a bit askew, 
You're free to condemn it, line by line. 
But, bred of my brain, in my heart it grew; 
“By Jove, I made it, and it is mine!” 


Envoy. 
Critics, your parasite life renew! 
Drink my conceit, for it flows like wine; 
Here is my poem, and here is your cue: 
“By Jove, I made it, and it is mine!” 
—Gelett Burgess in San Francisco Wave. 
66 THAT we two were a-haying,” is the annual 
erv, coupled with a Ivric sneeze, of the un- 
happy being owning a sensitive nasal membrane. 
Py g £ 
Fvery vear I make my little moan, and every year 
the demon of the A-choo! sweeps down, and with 
jangled nerves and weeping eves T salute daily the 
ereat round rim of the fire-planet, salute—and 
sneeze! Let Ethelbert Nevin his 
famous song and wed its lovely music to “O! that 


now recast 
we two were a-having. 


+ 
+ * 


The mad chase after a paradise for hay fever suf- 
ferers is not the least exciting of the many disagree- 
able things connected with the nervous malady. 
Fvery season you say: “But must I go again to the 
White Mountains? Why not the seashore, or other 
mountains, or Heligoland—or anywhere; but New 
Hampshire?” You really love New Hampshire, 
but the idea of novelty possesses one, and so ex- 
perimentings begin, and usually end in disaster. I 
I selected an island many 
the State. 


Months ahead | engaged a room and even went on 


tried the sea this vear. 
miles from mainland up in favored 


limited train to Boston, so anxious was I to 
With 
in 


the 
compass the trip between dawn and dusk. 
exuiting heart | wired from Boston; exultant 
spitit | paced the little deck of the noisy little 
steamer that at sunset started for the far-off islands 
of the blest. 


mark the saltiness of my speech 


It was quite dark when we hove to— 
and | dimly saw 
as in.a dream a hugely porched hotel. A small 
boy with a Daniel Webster head carried my dress- 
ing case, and soon I was facing the Lord of the 
Realm—the hotel clerk. 

‘Did you get my wire?” [ anxiously inquired. He 
nodded in a far away fashion, adding that I was 
ahead of my date just one day. As I registered 
my nervous apprehension was great, and I finally 


But you can put me somewhere for 


burst forth: 
the night. 


Vil stop at one of the cottages if neces- 








sary. To-morrow, being Saturday, may give me a 
room in the main house.” TI noticed that his face, 
otherwise bland and impassive, seemed violently 
agitated. He passed his hand over his chin in a 
singular fashion as if seeking to repress some spas- 
modic disorder. Turning his back rather abruptly 
upon me, this head clerk had a little fit all by him- 
self, and when he came to I asked him if he knew 
that Pascal, Mahomet, Napoleon, Flaubert and 
Dostiewsky were all epileptics? He smiled sadly 
and answered: “You can have the room you en- 
gaged.” 

There were thirty people in the house; the house 
usually held three hundred and fifty. I sneezed. 


* 
* * 


I sneezed there for ten days. You must know 
that the island was covered with rag-time weed 
Whenever I saw these two dis- 
graceful growths I sneezed. I read of Nietsche’s 
death ard sneezed; perhaps that was caused by 
his name. But when the New York Journal arrived 
and set me sneezing I remarked to the heid porter 
—the boy with the Websterian skull—that this was 
too far. Yellow and all that is 
color were antipathetic to my 
haughty nostrils. I thanked the gods that no 
Chinamen were on the island. Then I fled to the 
main and took a train for Mount Wash- 


ington. 


and golden rod. 


carrying the thing 
symbolized by the 


shore 


+ 


* * 


I didn’t reach there, but stopped off at a fashion- 
able resort where golf ruled hay fever out of the 
running. Though I still sneezed. I grew ashamed 
and tried to hide it. This is contrary to all prece- 
dent, for at regulation hay fever cures people 
gather at the breakfast table and between fruit and 
oatmeal recount the number of sneezes suffered 
during the night. So hiding my nasal shame I 
went often in the open, and listened to them that 
go down to the links with sticks. I watched the 
I grew fascinated with it, vet feared to 
I actually lost weight watching 


game; 
finger the sand. 
two old men of seventy-nine playing a century tie— 
I mean a hundred years to finish, of course—and 
exclaimed aloud: 

“Why, here is a game for all comers under four 
A sad, churchly person near me 
said reprovingly: “Oh, no, my dear sir; oh, no! 


and over eighty!” 


You must have heard the bright remark attributed 
to a judge of the Suprente Court—‘Golf is not a 
it is a disease.’ Ahai Clever, is it not?” 
I had heard this variant of Von Bilow’s opinion 
of all tenors “before, so I did not laugh loudly. 
Besides, I was afraid of sneezing a newly laid golf 
ball off the Just then the golfing expert 
lounged over to me and said: 
the links. I think you are the only man at the 
hotel who doesn’t play. Better begin now, though 


game; 


tee. 
“Glad to see you on 


[ don’t mind confessing to you that golf is not a 
game, but a disease.” I didn’t play, but moved up 
to the hotel. Falling into conversation with a 
large man from Boston, I observed that Marien- 
bad was a great place for fat brewers. “Why, I am 
a brewer myself and go to Marienbad, but I’m not 
fat.” He didn’t seem very much offended at my 
faux pas, but continued: “I know something better 
than Marienbad for fat. It’s golf. Yes, sir; it's 
golf. They play it at this house so much that I told 
Mr. Murphy, the assistant manager, I told him: 
‘Mr. Murphy,’ says I, ‘golf is not a game; it’s a 
disease, sir; that’s what it is, it’s a disease.” This 
man actually claimed the witticism as his own, so 
feeling slightly weary I strolled away to the stables. 
There at least I would escape golf talk. Going 
along the road I overheard the joke four times, and 
just grazed it as I went into the wagon loft. After 
inspecting the horses I asked one of the hostlers 
if electrical storms ever interfered with the pretty 
lightning rods on the barn. 

“Bedad, sor, if they did it’s mighty little they’d 


lave behind them, ‘The horses are never: out of 





their stalls, for the min are always playing golf. 
And they do be telling me that golf is not a gime, 
but a ” It was my time to grow indignant. I 
sternly said: 

“Golf is not a game; that any child who plays 
baseball can tell; but neither is it a disease, my good 
man. I’ve heard that joke before and it won’t work. 
Let me tell you what I call golf’—his face grew 
bright with expectation and thirst—‘I call golf, not 
a game, but a common summer complaint.” He 
didn’t laugh at all, so I sneezed. 

* * « 

Finding that golfing was not good for hay fever 
I started for Maplewood. Now this delectable re- 
gion is only sixteen miles away from Golfburg, 
where I was stopping, yet it took me about nine 
hours to reach my new destination. The trains are 
easily fatigued and only make short distance routes. 
I traveled in the cars about forty minutes; the rest 





of the time was spent at dismal junctions counting 
dead flies and wondering if I dare look at yellow 
In the evening I reached 
of hay 


cats without sneezing. 
Maplewood, adorable Maplewood, haven 
fever fiends and there sneezed not—neither did I 
golf! 
* ° + 
Henry T. Finck, who also belongs to the Holy 
Brotherhood of Sneezers, went to the Yellowstone 
Park, but later went to Bethel, Me. He has fin- 
ished his “Songs and Song Writers,” which is pub- 
lished by the Scribners. Grieg wrote a long letter 
to Mr. Finck about his own songs, a favor he seldom 
vouchsafes to anyone. 
* * « 
W. J. Henderson has begun the task of his life— 
a new study of Wagner. It is to be the most com- 
prehensive of all the Wagnerian histories, and will 
not be published for a year. 


* 
* * 


Rupert Hughes has written an extremely enter- 
taining volume on “Contemporary American Com- 
posers.” (L. C. Page & Co., Boston.) It was fully 
reviewed several weeks ago in THE Musicat Cou- 
RIER, so there is little for me to add in praise or 
blame of this first book of a most versatile, talented 
and altogether lovable man. Naturally enough the 
writer, when he brings out a new edition of the 
work, will cut it down one-half and in five years 
time will cut that half into another half. This pre- 
diction is not meant in the least to detract from the 
validity of Mr. Hughes’ criticisms; only I think that 
he is too amiable, that’s all. But he will stoutly 
aver that one page of music well written is a sign of 
genius. Alas! 
ery; one swallow does not assuage a thirst; nor 


a dozen bars do not make a brew- 


does the penning of one pretty lyric or piano piece 
constitute a claim to immortality. However, criti- 
cism of a criticism is a bootless task. Mr. Hughes 
has done his work well and will be embalmed in the 
heart of several hundred of his countrymen—and 
forever hated by the five thousand and more whose 
names he omitted. O! criticism, what a bed of roses 
is thine for the criticised ; but not for the critic, the 
abhorred one, the damnable rascal who always rec- 
ognizes others’ mediocrity, but never your genius! 
* ° * 

A list of Catholic English writers of fiction has 
been made by the 7ablet from a catalogue of sum- 
mer novels. It includes F. Marion Crawford, Bern- 
ard Capes, Dorothea Gerard, Ella D’Arcy, Mrs. 
Parr, Adeline Sergeant, Katharine Tynan, Conan 
Doyle, F. C. Burnand, Lady Gilbert, Clara Mul- 
holland, John Oliver Hobbes, Fitzgerald Molloy, 
Mrs. Clement Shorter, Clement Scott, A. a Beckett, 
George Egerton, George Moore, Max Pemberton, 
Sir Hubert Jerningham, Miss Forbes Robertson, 
Florence Maryatt, Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, Justin Mc- 
Carthy, Father William Barry, Ignatius Donnelly 
and a dozen or more lesser lights. 


* 
* x 


George Moore must have been recently “con- 
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verted.” He speaks of his Protestant training in other, hurrying, but always in colored clothes, and ciently far removed from the smiling cottages of the 


one of his early books. 


+ 


* * 


That the Japanese are close observers is shown 
by the following story about Charles Battell 
Loomis, says an exchange. Besidés being the 
author of several books, Loomis is not unknown 
to fame as a huniorous impersonator, and he ex- 
cels in representing varied types in the ministry 
and among Sunday school superintendents and 
missionaries. While in Paris recently he attended 
one of Vance Thompson’s “afternoons” at his cozy 
little retreat at Auteuil. 
ous nationalities was a Japanese who spoke French, 
but had no English. Mr. Loomis was called on for 
something, and he responded with an impersona- 
tion of a missionary who is invited by the superin- 


Among the guests of vari- 


tendent to “address a few words to the little ones.” 
The bland, high-keyed flat voice of the missionary 
who recalls to the little ones that “he, too, was once 
a little one, had a smiling face, and pretty blue 
eyes,” &c., was admirably caught by Mr. Loomis, 
and when the laughter that followed the point had 
subsided, the Japanese, who had, of course, not 
French to Vance 


missionaries 


word, said in 
Thompson: “It the 


who come to Japan.” 


understood a 


is voice of the 
* * 

During a recent heated spell, Cardinal Gibbons, of 
Baltimore, and Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, 
took a run down to Atlantic City, and on arriving 
made themselves known to none but went to a bath- 
ing house incog. Clad in the shapeless bathing suits 
that are furnished hapless strangers, they soon is- 
rimmed straw hat tied 


sued forth, with a_ broad 


tightly down upon the head of each. In spite of 
their shapeless costumes, however, there was some- 
thing distingué in the appearance of the two men, 
and so it happened that some of those in the throng 
that huddled along the beach gazed at them with 
mild curiosity. One home-like country woman, evi- 
dently on her first seashore visit, was especially in- 
terested in watching the two men, who were enjoy- 
ing themselves with constantly increasing gayety. 
At length the dignitaries heard her say critically to 
her husband, in what she thought a safe aside: 
“Well, the old man, he looks kinder thin and peaked, 
but the old woman—seems to me she’s quite hearty 
and strong!’ 


* * 


Maud Powell has just played with great success 
at Spa the Rimski-Korsakow Fantaisie, the same 
novelty she has promised to introduce here at one 
of the Philharmonic This remarkable 
countrywoman of ours has clambered unaided, ex- 


concerts. 


cept by her strong will and talents, to great heights, 
heights her bosom enemies never deemed her capa- 
ble of reaching. She has achieved legitimate artis- 
tic success abroad, and we will be glad to welcome 
her return. 


. 
* * 


Victor Harris, after a quiet summer abroad, dur- 
ing which he paid his usual calls in London, Paris 
and Florence, is once more in the City of Abom- 
inable Noises and Smells, and, of course, is as busy 
as he can be. 

* + 

There is an article in the Contemporary on Eleo- 
nora Duse, by Arthur Symons. 

Her eyes, says Mr. Symons, are like a drowsy 
Her stillness is the stillness of one in act 
to spring. There is no transition from the energy 
of speech to the energy of silence. When she 
speaks, the words leap from her lips one after an- 


flame. 
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with beautiful movements. As she listens silently 
to music, she seems to remember, and to drink in 
nourishment for her soul, as she drinks in perfume, 
greedily, from flowers, as she possesses a book or a 
picture, almost with violence. I nave never seen a 
woman so passionate after beauty. I have never 
seen a woman so devoured by the life of the soul, by 
the life of the mind, by the life of the body. 

When she talks intently with someone whose 
ideas interest her she leaves her chair, comes and 
sits down quite close, leans over till her face almost 
touches one’s face, the eyes opening wider and 
wider, until one sees an entire rim of white about 
the great brown pupils; but, though she occasion 
ally makes a gesture, she never touches one, never 
lays her hand on one’s sleeve; remains impersonal, 
though so close. 
that little 
“Tf T had 


should 


“Do you remember what Flaubert, 
priest, said of Shakespeare?” she asked 
met Shakespeare on the stairs, | have 
fainted.’ The people I would like to have met are 
Shakespeare and Velasquez 

You should 


I have passed three years with 


“Could I. live without the stage? 
not have said that. 


out acting. I act because I would rather do other 


things. If I had my will I would live in a ship on 
the sea and never come nearer to humanity than 
that.” 

* . * 


I have just finished that new and terrible book 
“Tl of 


and I may speak of it at length very soon 


of Gabriele d’Annunzio, Fuoco’’—speaking 
Duse 
The author is still Wagner mad. 


* 


The Paris Revue des Revues has been asking vari- 


ous well-known persons, from the Queen of Rou- 


mania to Dr. Max Nordau, their opinions of 
athletics and outdoor pastimes generally for women 
The questions submitted were: 1. Are women 


ceasing to be women through their devotion to the 
physical exercises known under the general head of 
Are the 
healthy diversion, or are they to be considered as a 
The 


balance of opinion in the replies received was un- 


“sport”? 2. outdoor recreations a 


kind of infatuation prejudicial to her future? 


doubtedly in favor of women enjoying themselves 
in outdoor sports. ‘Carmen Sylva” thinks that the 
modern woman is quite at liberty to go in for all 
sports of the day “as long as she remains gracious 
and touching like Sakuntala, succors the distressed 
like St. Genevieve, sings and plays like St. Cecilia, 
brings up her children like Blanche of Castile, spins 
like Queen Bertha, weaves like Penelope, embroid- 
ers like the Roumanian princesses of old, paints 
missals like Ann of Brittany, tends the wounded 
like Florence Nightingale, and writes poetry like 
Margaret of Navarre and the Empress Elizabeth of 
Austria.” The Duchess d’Uzés approves of all out- 
door games and field sports for women. “I be- 
lieve,” she says, “that, as the woman is the guardian 
of home, to raise women is to raise the moral stand- 
ard of their homes. That is why I am not alarmed 
to see mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters sharing 
brothers’ 


to a certain extent their sons’, husbands’, 


and fathers’ outdoor sports. The son of a woman 
accustomed to face every dinger is not likely to 
know what it means to be afraid.” 

Emile Zola, who is an ardent partisan “of all phy- 
sical exercise which can assist in the development of 
woman,” says he can see nothing disgraceful in the 
costume of the sportswoman. He confesses, how- 
ever, that English women reconciled him to the 
skirt. “The provision centres of London are suffi- 


af America, 


YORK. 





outskirts to cause young ladies to go awheel for 
provisions in the morning; and however uninter- 
esting they may be on foot, I always watchéd them 
pedaling to market with the greatest pleasure. Turn 
over the leaves in some drawing room of an old al- 
bum containing the portraits of the ancestors of the 
family, or, better still, before the time when photog- 
raphy was discovered, pass round the fashion plates 
of the time of the Restoration, or of Louis Philippe, 
and you will hear the young ladies of to-day ask how 
M. Sully 


Prudhomme, the poet, “considers le sport unwoman- 


people dared go out dressed in that way.” 


ly; or, at all events, is rather fearful of woman ‘bor 
rowing from men purely virile qualities which would 
dishgure and ruin her charm.’” Strange to say, 
most of the objections come from medical men, like 
Drs, Pozzi, Charcot and Héricourt, who one and all 
lesser or extent, athletic 


deprecate, to a greater 


sports for women lhe last-named authority “is 
even of opinion that there is no kind of outdoor ex- 
ercise which may be set down as absolutely harmless 


to the feminine system.” 


the National Conservatory. 


National Conservatory of 


Piano Scholarships at 


HE piano scholarship of the 


Music (founded by Mrs. Jeanette M. Thurber) has 
been awarded to Miss Bertha Roy, an eleven year old mu 
sical prodigy, of Quebec, Canada. There were several hun 
dred applicants for the scholarship, which has been open 
since May last. Miss Roy will receive a five years’ educa 
tion in the conservatory. Her instructor will be Miss Adele 
Margulies. 

The supplementary fall examinations of the National 
Conservatory will be held Wednesday, October 17, from 
10 to 12 a. m., and from 2 to 4 and 8 to 10 p. m. Singing, 
opera, piano, organ, violin and ‘cello 


The regular faculty will be in attendance at this examina- 
Rafael Joseffy, Adele Lichten- 
Leo Schulz, Augustus Vianesi, && 


tion Margulies, Leopold 


berg 


Seidl Amateur Orchestra. 


this 
passe d off 


at Tammany Hall 
The 


such a conductor 


The orchestra 


concert given by 


evel well members, 
all, 


Russoto there 


Tuesday ing 


some well, but with as 


H 


does not 


hity in play 


small chance of progress. The man 


seem to know when anything goes wrong, and 


lacks all knowledge of orchestral routine 


Young Michel Shapiro, a pupil of that sterling teacher, 


Mark Fonaroff, played the Vieuxtemps “Fantaisie Ca- 
price,” doing himself and his teacher utmost credit. It 
s stated that many of the orchestra violinists are pupils 
of Mr. Fonaroff 

Mrs. Rombro Kranz, the soprano, has a nice voice, but 


squeezes al] her top notes, and displays lamentable lack 


of rhythmic feeling. She has fire enough, but lacks con- 


trol 


Richard Byron Overstreet. 


arrived this from 


Although Mr 
Berlin too late 
ally, he very soon established himself in the musical world, 


Overstreet in country 


last season to do much work profession- 


and is already well known 
He took part in the concerts of the Indiana State Music 


Teachers’ Association, and his success was very gratify- 
ing 

Mr. Overstreet has a bass voice of natural power and 
large range. His singing is always marked by finish, 


and there is no doubt that he is destined to become one 
His repertory is large 
Mr 


other 


of America’s foremost bassos 
G. Charlton 
Club, 


Loudon has placed Overstreet with 


the Mozart of Pittsburg, and important or- 
ganizations 


Shannah Cumming Engaged. 


Among the larger engagements for the coming season 
hooked by the favorite soprano Boston, the 
Apollo Club, November 14; the Institute, 
November Toronto, concert 11, and Mont- 
W De 


recitals her 


are with 


2» 
re 


oklyn, at 
20; December 
Riesberg, accompanist, 
ol 


clair. song recital, with F 


cember 17. These song will be a feature 


engagements, inasmuch as they will be highly educationai, 


arranged in chronological order. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EXAMINATIONS. 
Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, Violin and ’Cello. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17, 10 to 12 A. M.; 2 to 4, 8,to 10 P. M. : 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 


ADMISSION DAILY. 
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we 





REPEAT what I have said be- 
fore. Give the opera in the lan- 
guage of the country—give 
us English opera in America 
with good ensemble, well 
prepared, well brought on 
the stage, and try to 
educate the masses. 
Then after years we 
might reap the benefit of 
the good ground we have laid 
down in the hearts—not of our 
fashionable people, but of what we 
call the real American people. 
Whoever would take the initiatory step in this di- 
rection would deserve the blessings of the next 
generation.” 

These noble words I found in an old scrap book 
nearly a generation old. And then I found a cor- 
respondent repeating the above noble sentiment, 
and adding: “Till now English opera has always 
been treated as a step-child, everything has been 
good enough for it, old scenes have been used, the 
smallest possible orchestra and voiceless choruses 
have been engaged, and the whole affair has had a 
second-hand look. And the managers wondered 
that the opera did not pay!” 


x * * 


In those old days Max Strakosch encouraged 
native talent by his American: troupe, with Kel- 
logg, Cary, Marie Litta, Mrs. Polk, Charles Adams, 
Gottschalk and others. The repertory was the old 
one, and they sang in Italian. I remember meeting 
after one of these performances an Italian friend, 
who said: “Caro mio, I was born in the country 
of Dante and know Italian, but what language they 
are singing I have not yet discovered.” Madame 
Rudersdorff, it was said, wrote a letter to Max, en- 
treating him to give up Italian opera in America. 
Good advice, but somehow nobody takes it. 


“T know nothing about music! You do not be- 
lieve me! You wonder! An Oberkapellmeister 
and not know anything about music! But it is so!” 
And there Sands begins “The History of Herr 
Oberkapellmeister Shapkof.” He tells how he 
was dismissed by the new Duke of Klein Knob- 
laach, and went to England, the land of wealth. 
There he is advised to give lessons. “I give les- 
sons!” he exclaims. “Certainly,” said his friend; 
“you are Herr Oberkapellmeister Shapkopf. It 
will be given out that you condescend to take a few 
pupils, et vous voila.” 

“But I know no English.” 

“They will like you all the better for that.” 

In London he meets an author who has just 
completed a philosophic sketch in two volumes, 
‘The Misanthrope at Home.” He has taken it to 
“The Instructive Wall Paper Company.” It is a 
capital idea! The Instructive Wall Paper Com- 
pany! You can lie in bed and read all round the 
walls of the room. “I wrote “The Misanthrope 


at Home’ very carefully—it will paper a room 16 
feet by 12, a very popular size.” 

Here my scrap book unfortunately ends, leaving 
me dying to know of the Oberkapellmeister as a 
London lion, and still more of his literary friend 
and the “Instructive Wall Paper Company.” 


The 


% By Aodh. 


latter ought to be an example to our publishers of 
voluminous sets. But where can I find a copy of 
Herr Shapkopf’s history ? 

The author is Richard Mansfield. 


Shapkopf’s Duke of Klein Knoblauch had ban- 
ished from his dominions all musical instruments 
except barrel organs. He evidently held the views 
of executive art enunciated by the “Musicai 
Socialist,” who believes that nobody but an 
acrobat will voluntarily spend years at such a diffi- 
cult mechanical puzzle as the keyboard, and im- 
plores someone to invent a piano which will 
respond delicately to the turning of a handle. 
Well, we have all kinds of mechanical pianos 
nowadays, but although it be quite true, as Mr. 
Shaw says, “that the sole faculty necessary to the 
executant musician on such an instrument is the 
musical faculty,’ we have not yet found any vir- 
tuosi of the handle as highly esteemed by musicians 
or lovers of music as Joseffy or Paderewski. 

Mr. Shaw’s sarcasm is very good sarcasm, and it 
would be a blessing to art if artists could be kept 
alive without drudgery. Unfortunately, just when 
one is expecting a solution of the difficulty the 
“Musical Socialist” cries, “I did not come here to 
talk shop.” This is tantalizing. 

I once had a talk with my friend, John Burns, 
on art. Here let all lovers of music congratulate 
him on his re-election to the British Parliament. It 
is a remarkable victory. Here is a laboring man, a 
pro-Boer agitator, a Socialist, defeating a brewer. 
In England a member of the Beerage is a bigger man 
than a member of the Peerage, very much richer and 
his fame is spread throughout the world. I think 
3urns’ love of art nerved him to the fight. 

“Tf Sarasate and I,” he said one day, “were cast 
on a desert island, I should say, ‘My dear friend, 
I'll do all the work, build a hut, dig the ground, cook 
the dinner, wash the dishes; you must not do any- 
thing that will do anything to injure your bowing 
or your fingering. You must play when you like 
and what you like.’” I infer from this and his sub- 
sequent remarks that he thinks that in a reformed 
state artists would be maintained at the public ex- 
pense. They would be spared the humiliation ‘of 
putting themselves up at auction and of being 
knocked down to the highest bidder. They would 
not be rendered ridiculous by silly spinsters or writ- 
ers of press notices. He would not have to make 
his art a means of money getting, and thus, to quote 
Mr. Shaw’s hero, become a vagabond not to be en- 
tertained as an equal by honest men. 

Unfortunately, artists out of Utopia have no ob- 
jection to earning money; in fact, some of them are 
quite as fond of making it as any impresario is. 


There is not much prospect of subsidized theatres 
or subsidized artists in this free and enlightened re- 
public, but a dreadful report has been started that 
some hater of mankind proposes the building of a 
Temple of Music. The Telegraph wisely suggests 
that it be made quite impervious to sound and that 
all amateurs be locked up in it. How happy we 
should all be then! Like Miss Gould’s Hall of 
Fame it might be made an ornament to the city, and 





it would not become the subject of newspaper con- 
troversy. 

I cut the following paragraph from a paper in 
the English language published in Berlin: 

There dre a great number of new English girls this 
season come out for a year’s, or more, study of music. 


Miss 


other batch of old and new faces’to Berlin. I wish them 
all good and happy terms. ' 





has a house full, and every week brings an- 


The editor and publisher of this newspaper 
know as well as we do that most of these English 
and American girls who go “for a year’s or more 
study” of music are wasting their time and flinging 
away their money without any chance of success. 
Yet, instead of telling what they know of Miss 
and her house of musical students, they wish them 
happy terms. Far better a happy return home. 





Miss Montefiore Returns 


From Her European Tour. 


FTER three months passed in the musical cen- 
tres of Germany and the Paris Exposition 
(eX Miss Caroline Montefiore, the singer and 
vocal teacher, returned last Saturday on the 
steamer Augusta Victoria. On her Miss 
Montefiore was accompanied by one of her sisters, and 
both young women enjoyed every day of their interesting 
journey. 

At her handsome studio in the Ormonde, corner Broad- 
way and Seventieth street, she found numerous applications 
awaiting her attention, and in another week her pupils will 
be assigned to their classes and serious work for the 
autumn will begin. Educated herself in an artistic at- 
mosphere, Miss Montefiore imparts in her teaching some- 
thing more than mere cultivation of the As a 
teacher she is conscientious, sincere, reposeful and dis- 
criminating. 

While abroad Miss Montefiore tarried longest in places 
linked to the memory of men famous in music. In beau- 
tiful Thuringia, especially Eisenach, the birthplace of John 
Sebastian Bach; in Weimar, with its associations of Liszt, 
Miss Montefiore passed some delightful days with con- 
genial friends. In Berlin Sousa gave a dinner in honor 
of Miss Montefiore. That music publishing ‘centre, Leip- 
sic, also, interested Miss Montefiore, and it was here that 
she paid a visit to Master Carl Klein and his mother. 
Young Klein’s talents as a violinist have been set forth in 
THe Musicat Courier, and Miss Montefiore stated that 
the German critics are very enthusiastic over the gifts of 
the young New Yorker, who, by the way, is a son of 
Bruno Oscar Klein, the pianist and composer. In Leip- 
sic all the leading musicians predict a brilliant career for 
Master Klein. 

Munich was another city where Miss Montefiore found 
much that appealed to her artistic sympathies. After Ger- 
many came a short trip into Switzerland, and then Paris, 
with its Exposition and reunion with notable artists. 

“The Fair is wonderful,” said Miss Montefiore, but the 
readers of THe Musicat Courter have heard all about that. 
“Of the musicians I met in Paris,” continued Miss Monte- 
fiore, “I regard Eduard Zeldenrust, the Dutch pianist, as 
an artist of rarest gifts. His Bach playing is nothing less 
than marvelous. Zeldenrust’s dream of a visit to America 
is sure to be realized. One American woman who heard 
him play a Bach number presented him with a tiny Ameri- 
can flag, of which there are myriads in Paris at this time. 
Zeldenrust values this little flag as a priceless thing, de- 
claring to everyone that it is a ‘luck token.’ Carl Hein- 
zen, the violinist, and his wife; Ludovic Breitner and his 
wife, and Godowsky and his wife, and Mark Hambourg 
and his father, were among the musical people we met so- 
cially while in Paris. Hambourg came to see us at our hotel 
with his father. The enthusiasm of the young Russian 
pianist over his American tour was inspiring and almost 
made us feel homesick. All European artists want to come 
to the United States.” 

From Paris Miss Montefiore went to London and spent 
a week to good advantage, looking into musical matters 
and sight seeing. 


tour abroad 


voice 








Salter’s Ithaca Recital. 


Sumner Salter gave his first organ recital in Sage 
Chapel last week, the first of one a week during the 
school year. He played the Mendelssohn Sonata No. 1 
and the Bach D minor Toccata and Ftigue in too slow 
tempo to be effective; evidently these’ works are too. diffi- 
cult for him. The Rheinberger “Vision” and a Widor 
Pastorale went better—they are easy. A reliable ob- 
server writes THE Musica, Courrer: “His manual and 
pedal technique were not at all adequate for a good per- 
formance, the themes lacking in clearness all the way 
through.” 
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HOTEL BELLEVUE, } 
17 BEACON STREET, »> 
BosTON, Mass., Oct. 6, 1900. ) 


Mrs. Caroline Shepard has already booked a number 
ot engagements for the 
she will sing at New Haven, Conn., with the Oratorio So- 
ciety, in December in New York with the New York 
Oratorio Society, and also in Washington, D. C. At the 
New Haven and Washington concerts she wil] sing in 
“The Messiah,” and in New York will be heard in Bach’s 
Mrs. Shepard attended the Music Festival in Wor 


season. In November 


coming 


mass. 
cester last week. 

Miss Priscilla White has so large a class of pupils at 
Lassell Seminary, even at this early date, that she has 
been obliged to take an assistant, Miss Helen Goodrich, 
who has been trained under the direction of Miss White 
and Miss Munger. Miss White also has a waiting list of 
pupils anxious to study with her, so it may be said that 

has begun an unusually busy and 
Miss White’s new studio in 
settled for the 


this young teacher 


promising season the Pierce 
Building is now quite winter, and is a 
charming room, the size and spaciousness of which at 
once impress the visitor. 
Miss Blanche Marot, a 
Franklin, has been engaged as the head of the musical 
department of “The Institute,” Mt. Pleasant, Pa. She is 


having great success, and already has more than double 
ge J 


pupil of Madame Gertrude 


the number of pupils of her predecessor 

Mrs. Ernestine Fish been engaged 
soloist of the Tremont Temple. While in Worcester last 
week Mrs. Fish sang for a number of friends at Wash- 
burn Hall. 

Weldon Hunt sang at a number of musicals at Marble- 
head Neck this summer. On September 1 the audience 
was made up of people from Marblehead, Pride’s Crossing 
and Beverley. He also sang at Mrs. C. S. Eaton’s just 
before returning to Mr. Hunt makes rather a 
specialty of private musicals and drawing room work. He 
has recently taken a studio at Steinert Hall for two days in 


has as contralto 


town. 


the week. 

At Brattle Hall, Cambridge, 
concert was given by Harrison W. Bennett, a pupil of 
Arthur J. Hubbard. Mr. Bennett will leave soon for Italy 
to continue his studies in music. Those taking part were 
George Riddle, reader; Miss Ruby Cutter, soprano; Miss 
Margaret Roach, Miss Zella Cole, pianist; 
Charles Hill, W. Bennett, basso; Miss 
Ruth Savage, accompanist. 

John Jewett Turner, baritone, is already in the midst of 
a busy season, for although he only returned to the city 
last week, he has a large number of pupils enrolled. Mr 
director of music at the Franklin Street 
Tins well as a member of the 


arranging a of 


Monday evening, a 


iast 


contralto; 


tenor; Harrison 


Turner is the 
Church, Manchester, N 
quartet. Mr. Turner 
to be given at his studio during the season. 

Everett E. Truette church 
special study of the church services and choir directing 
There are eight pupils in each class, and the course com- 
These 


as 


is series musicais 


has music classes, for the 


prises ten weekly lessons of two hours’ length. 
lessons are devoted to hymns, anthems, solo accompani- 
ments, responses, chants, interludes and modulating from 
one part of the service to the following part. 

Miss Gertrude Belcher, a pupil of Mrs. Anne Gilbreth 


Cross, has returned from Berlin, where she has been 
studying with Carrefio. 

Carlo Buonamici has taken a studio at the Steinert 
Suilding. 

Mr. and Mrs. Heinrich Schuecker were as usual the 
guests of Stephen Salisbury during the week of the 


Worcester festival. Mr. Schuecker was one of the guests 


of honor at the reception given by Mrs. Reed-Lawton 
during the week. 

Miss Harriet A. Shaw is in town busy with pupils at 
her apartment in the Abbotsford. Miss Shaw did not 
attend the Maine Music Festival] this year as engagements 
here prevented. It is probable that some time during the 
season Miss Shaw will give a harp recital 

At Mr. Hill’s recital in Association Hall Tuesday after- 
noon, a large audience numbering between 7v0 and 800 
people, attended, and were very enthusiastic, six of nine 
numbers having recalls or encores. Mr. Hill’s pupils 
achieve success wherever they are heard. One of his pu- 
pils, Miss Peabody, of Haverhill, who has just gone 
abroad, played for Prof. Martin Krause, of Leipsic. He 
expressed himself as much pleased with her playing and 
said she had nothing to change, but could continue her 
work from the point where she left it with Mr. Hill. A 
higher compliment could not be paid to a teacher than 
this. 

H. Carleton Slack takes a great interest in politics as 
well as music, and has just been elected president of the 
Beacon Hill Republican Club. Mr. Slack is director of 
the Orpheus Club at Somerville, which has a membership 
The rehearsals for the present season began 


of over fifty 
this week. 
Those who took part in the recital of the Faelten Pfano 
School Steinert Hall last Wednesday evening were: 
Miss Grace M. Field, Somerville; Miss Helen L. Masten, 
Roxbury; Miss Caroline Cunningham, Cambridgeport; 
Miss Ina Bel Edgerton, Greenwich, N. Y.; Lloyd del 
Castillo, Cambridgeport; Leslie Flentje,.Cambridge; Rob 
ert W. Gibb, Dedham; Benjamin Tremere, Jamaica Plain; 
Miss Marion L. Kent, Denver, Col., and the Ensemble 
Class, Miss Beulah Chaffee, Miss Grace Field, Miss Paul 


at 


ine Fischacher, Miss Mollie Gilman, Miss Alice Riche, 
Miss Alice Stowell, Miss Anna Zemke, Francis Greenan 

Miss Pauline Woltmann, who sang so well at Mr. Hill’s 
concert on Tuesday afternoon, will be heard in concert 
more or less during the winter. Her teacher, Frank E 
Morse, is constantly receiving compliments about this 


young singer 

Louis C. Elson is busier than ever this year 
to the regular courses of lectures that he gives, he will give 
twenty lectures in Dana Hall, Wellesley, during the winter 
He has two Western and Southern trips now booked, the 
Besides this he keeps up with 
England Conservatory of 


In addition 


dates running into March. 
his regular work at the New 
Music, and does a large amount of writing, criticising, &c 

One of M. B. Willis’ songs, “My Juliet,” was sung by 
Mrs. E. D. Hathaway at a meeting of the Daughters of the 
Revolution, held at the Vendome Friday afternoon. The 
accompaniment was played by the composer, who is a pupil 
of Homer A. Norris. 

Mme. Etta Edwards will introduce two of her pupils, 
Miss Edith Viola Ellsbree, and Miss 
Ainsworth, contralto, at a concert to be given in Steinert 
Hall during the week of the 14th 

Karl Doering has resumed his teaching at his studio in 
Steinert He will engage 
ments for concerts and private musicals 

L. H. Mudgett will, as usual, be the principal manager of 
most of the first-class artists that appear in this city during 
His first concert of the season will be 


soprano, Louise 


3uilding last Monday. accept 


the coming season 
given by Mme. Schumann-Heink, at Association Hall, on 
Saturday, October 13. 

A recital by Miss Nellie Dean, of the Faelten Pianoforte 
School, assisted by Stephen Townsend, will be given at 
Steinert Hall, Thursday evening, October 11. 

W. H. W. Bicknell, of Winchester, a pupil of Mrs. L. F. 
C. Richardson, has been engaged as solo tenor at the 
Church of the Advent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilhelm Gericke and family arrived from 
Europe last week, and Mr. Gericke had his first glimpse of 
Symphony Hall the day following his arrival 

For the Handel and Haydn Society’s concert of “Elijah,” 
to be given at Symphony Hall, October 21, Mrs. Adelaide 
Jordan has been engaged to sing the contralto solo parts. 

Rehearsals of the Beethoven Mass, which will open the 
season at the new hall on October 15, are going busily on 








giving some extra rehearsals for those who did not sing 
when the Cecilia produced the great work a few years ago. 

The first rehearsal for Mr. Tucker’s concerts took place 
last Wednesday evening at the People’s Temple. There 
interest was shown 
“A Wanderer’s 
the 


was a very full attendance, and great 
in the new work by Horatio W. Parker, 
Psalm,” which is the first work to be taken up 
This psalm is a composition of remark- 


by 
local chorus. 
able beauty, and was warmly praised by the English critics 
after the first performance, which was given at the Here 
ford Festival on September 13. 

On October 13, at 10 a 
cial teaching of voice production and the rudiments of 


m., a new department for sp¢ 
music to prospective choir boys will be inaugurated at 
Music. The class is 


the New England Conservatory 


entirely free. 


A concert of unusual interest is to be given at Sym 
phony Hall on the evening of Tuesday, October 30. Clar- 
ence Eddy, of Chicago, will play a notable list of com 


He is to have the assist 
iolinist, and Katharine Fisk, 


positions upon the new organ 
ance of Leonora Jackson, the v 


contralto. 
Hall will 


chorus, orchestra and 


for the opening of Symphony 
begin with the Choral of Bach 
organ, followed by a prologue by Owen Wister, and clos 


[The performance will 


The program 


tor 


ing with the Beethoven Mass in D 
Wilhelm Gericke. A 
made in the way of a fifteen min- 


be under the direction ol most wel- 


innovation will be 


come 


ute intermission during the performance, and this custom 


will also be established at the Symphony concerts, when 
there will be an intermission of ten minues before the 
performance of the symphony 

Miss Suza Doane and James Ritchie White were mar- 


ried at the Church of the Ascension, New York, Sep- 
tember 29. 

Edwin Klahre, for several years of the faculty of the 
New England Conservatory, will give a serics of piano 
recitals in Steinert Hall this season 

The entertainment committee of the Newton Club have 
arranged five chamber concerts for the winter 

Miss Anna Miller Wood, contralto of the First Uni- 


tarian Church, Boston, gave her second and last concert 


before departing for the East at Sherman, Clay & Co.’s 
Hall September 29 

Miss Grace Louise McQuesten young musician of 
Manchester, N. H., is soon to resume her piano studies 
with George W. Proctor 

John S. Codman, Clayton Johns and Miss Greenleaf 
took part in a concert at Curtis Hotel, Lenox, last Satur 
day afternoon. The patronesses were Mrs. Eames, Mrs 
Giraud Foster, Mrs. R. C. Greenleaf, Mrs. W. D. Sloane, 
Miss Wharton and Mrs. Robert Winthrop 

Wednesday, evening, October 10, a recital will be given 
by students of the advanced classes at the New Engiand 
Conservatory of Music 

And now comes someone editorially in the Boston 
Transcript asking why another public rehearsal is not 


the Symphony Orchestra each week—making 


three performances of the 


The 


given ol 


same program where we have 


but two now article continues: “The population of 


the suburbs is constantly increasing, and it is the sincere 
wish of managers to increase proportionately the oppor 
tunities for out of town residents to enjoy the privileges 


the town dweller may have. Acting with this intention, 
the symphony concert officials have had under advisement 
various ways and means for serving these patrons. But 
as yet it is impossible to foretell the exact form into which 
these discussions will crystallize. Perhaps the third per 
formance, with some changes made that would not inter 
fere with the essential interest of the program, may de- 


velop. Or, possibly, affairs will so arrange themselves 
that a week’s music festival will be given in the spring of 


numbers most 


each year at which the finding favor 


through the season will be given.” 
Max Treumann. 
Max Treumann has returned from his vacation and re 


sumed his teaching and professional work at his new studio 
g 
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THE MUSICAL CUURIER, 


CHICAGO UFFICE 


R the 


election 
themselves.” 


224 Wabash Avenue, Octobe: 6, 1900. 


ad- 


the 


matters will 


This 


is 


opinion heard on all sides, and 


in the 


mean 


while many good 


and worthy people who have 


toiled 


and 


a little judicious padding becomes this year 


struggled to bring 
themselves to that pitch of per- 


fection expected of Chicago 
artists are wondering how 
appearances are to be kept up 
“Doing better than ever,” say 


et to fame unknown, but then they judge 
What last year was trifling by 


“better than 


more nearly expresses the situ 


it 


the waste paper basket 


apply 
ing or Charles W. Clark, 


public 


and 


conservatories 


auon., 

in the past, and 

for the public The schools and 

are not included in the really 
despite the obvious lack of interest in music 
those most nearly interested, 
continues hoping and waiting- 
What a farce this circular business is, 

of dol 

booklets and leaflets of all descriptions. 
applicable to the schools nor 

reason and spare capital which they 


to 


conservatory 


concerts 
events. And 
exhibited by 


yet 


the professional contingent 


sending circulars 


and what thousands 


lars are expended annually by the musical people in 


Again this is not 
who have 


can use to advantage 


well-known 
and others 


such 


equally well known to the world at large, but to the im 
ture professional of whom no one ever heard. The 
rcular business is distressing. In ninety-nine instances 


the circular of the unknown and aspiring musical amateur 
r quondam professional goes to that bourne from which 


I have 


to whom these things are sent, 


without exception they express th 


are 


concer 


e opinion that cir- 


ned, are a useless 


unless coming from a recognized artist who 
One 


as her club was concerned under no 


club woman of very decided 


an artist be engaged on the strength 


Were it not for the admirable presentation of “El Cap 
by the Castle Square Opera Company, the week just 
musical matters of interest would have been an 
utter void. Of course, every fcurth year political issues be- 
come paramount, but not the Republican- 
Democratic contention so compleiely ousted the musical 
events that should this season the 
year. It may be, and then, 
cert not only comprehensible, 


itan” 
pas& in 


before has 


be prominent at of 
indeed, is the dearth of con- 
but that the 


which are accustomed to in- 


most natural, 
quartets, trios and soloists, 
troduce the political oratorical campaignists are of such 
peculiar quality as to force any self-respecting musician 
to hide and in horrified 
shame. 

“El Capitan, 
formance an audience that crowded to its fullest capacity 


his vocal other qualifications 


” the saving feature, gathered to every per- 


the Studebaker, and made a success which forced the 
management to repeat for the coming week’s bill with 
every prospect of a similar result. Among the principals 


taking part in the Sousa production there is nothing 0: 
extraordinary excellence, but thefe is the all round good 
performance to which we are ac¢ustomed in every Castle 
Square All and the 
evidence is apparent in the absolute word perfect and ex- 
actness of deiail which characterize each and every pro- 
duction. )f the 
that the fact which is very generally admitted that it is a 
long way in front of any Chicago has hitherto heard or 
seen. The scenery is splendid, and the staging worthy of 
the highest commendation. How much the musical and 
pleasure loving public of Chicago is indebted to Kirby 
Chamberlain Pardee, whose suggestion it was to bring the 
Castle Square Opera here. 

Several changes are not unlikely to occur in the various, 
local musical organizations and schools, but as yet the pro- 
posed amalgamations are not ready for publication. I be- 
lieve the Chicago Auditorium Conservatory involved, 
but with whom or what it is to be affiliated report sayeth 
not. An unsurpassed combination might be obtained in the 
copartnership of Mr. Marescalchi, Hugh Kelso, Mrs. John 
Vance Cheney and Mr. Gleason. In some respects such a 
school would be supreme. Of course this is only a sugges- 
tion of what could be done in the way of amalgamation. 
With reference to the Mrs. John Vance Cheney method, I 
just received a circular which contains some extraor- 
dinary information relative to the internal concomitants 
which are absolutely necessary to a musical education. The 


Opera performance. are workers, 


chorus, no higher praise can be given 


1s 


have 


following,..which is submitted to the hungry music stu- 
dent, is Selected at random from the circular in question: 


The interpretation and expression of an art work can be no greater 
than the artist. Hence the first work of education is the upbuilding 
of the man; the second is the preparation of the body, the instru- 
ment that is to express the man and his art ideas. To adequately 
convey to the world the message of a Beethoven or a Shakespeare, 
the states of mind expressed in their compositions must become 
a part of the experience of the interpreter. 

To enter into these states of mind the organism of the interpreter 
must attain absolute receptivity. His mind must as 
the photographic plate is prepared; high states of consciousness 
must be awakened and reproduced at will. 

Followed, consciously this of 
development of every great interpretative as well as of every great 
creative artist. 


be prepared, 


or unconsciously, is the process 


and the 
of 


Through the awakening of the centres of consciousness 


consequent command of the vital forces, it is within the reach 
all persons to acquire the full use of their faculties. 

The true study of art and art technic is 
the members of the body, but the domination of the members of the 
body as channels for the transmission of thought and emotion 

The law pertaining to the transmission of these inner forces works 
as directly in the human organism as the law of transmission works 
the 


the 


not the mechanical use of 


inner forces are as directly under control of the 
under the 


in telegraphy; 


true artist as electrical current is the control of 


operator. 
Every 
can 


no one else 


indi- 


human being has something to express that 


express. Complete expression is the birthright of each 
vidual. 
The arts are servants to complete expression when they are prac 
ticed from internal perception to external expression. 
Perception and expression are developed through the exercise of 
the 
A very of 
sion is that devoted to the study of the hygiene of mind and body. 
Mrs. offers for the 


lectures and drill in practical concentration, 


laws of involution and evolution 


important department of the school life and expres 


of 
for purposes of health 


Cheney first time in any school a course 


and command of the powers of the mind in art expression and life. 

The circular does not state if the “involution and evolu 
tion” process is performed for the student or whether the 
This self-analyzing 


disturbance and 


student does it for herself or himself. 
must be attended with 
certainly is not conducive to digestion. 
life 
pianists is of the world worldy. 


business serious 


the of 
I find a special feature ts 


This school of and expression for making 


made of the social qualifications of being able to receive 
and pour tea 

Emil Liebling played at the Milwaukee 
lege on Tuesday evening, the assisting artist being Hans 
Zeitz, The first of the thirty-fifth annual series 
of and dramatic at Chicagu 
Musical College, Recital Hall, take place Saturday, 
October 20. The program, which will enlist the 
of Vernon d’Arnalle, Karl Reckzeh Franz 
three distinguished members of the 


Downer Col- 


violinist. 


musical matinees given the 


will 
services 
and Wagner, 


faculty, is as follows: 


Piano— 
Rachmaninoft 


ein: CF GE TERR so cds ecceinesceccntsoces 


NEE on ace pdedsicdeoseauaedsecbbuls $< éepne Wagner-Brassin 
Vocal, Song of Thanksgiving......... Borowski 
Piano 

eS GS TP Te ie ic cc cdcavcccsevevscee ..Chopin 

ER, A EDS S oo cdvindesccesovcsossoc ..Chopin 
Vocal 


D’Arnalle 
.. Brahms 


The Night Has a T 
Feldeinsamkeit 


TRO Fee Patel. . oc ccccccccsescces Tipton 
Es IRS cnc kaedades v eceodpipneseubdesdpdevesds tenet Popper 
rn I SI ss ks oddnenhsdh dbewnadeecne Bullard 
Piano 

i Sr Ct ME. sodbn cogencddaspeseeitsiees . Liszt 


Fledermaus Walzer ; Strouse Schiite 


Mary Wood Chase. 
The 
artists, but still Mary Wood Chase, 


season has hardly commenced for the majority of 


pianist, who has made 


such a remarkable success in such a very few years, can 
already show a number of engagements booked. She is 
to play in Wooster, Ohio; Mt. Vernon, Ia.; Grinnell, la ; 
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Ohio, Lowa, Kansas, Wisconsin and Minnesota will be 
all. 
** * 

The season in Rockford opened with a concert given 
by the Mendelssohn Club, of that city, Thursday last. 
The assisting artists were Wallace Hobart, piano; Walter 
Schulze, violin; Franz Wagner, ‘cello; Mrs. Maude Fenlon 
Bollman, soprano; Mrs. Chandler Starr, accompanist. 

The Morning Star, of Rockford, in a lengthy review 
praises the concert, and of the artists, Mrs. Maude Fenlon 
Bollman and Mrs. Chandler Starr, says: 


o 


Mrs. Bollman sang the dainty “‘Doris’™* of Nevin with her char 
acteristic style, and added another to her long list of successes 
Mrs. Starr’s accompaniments were given with her usual skill, and 
added not a little to the success of the program 

The Mendelssohn Club has obtained the reputation for 
giving first-class programs, and one of its rules is “no 
encores.” With reference to this the Morning Star re- 
marks : 

The Mendelssohn Club has established a rule for its concerts that 
is an innovation, but at the same time an improvement No encores 
are allowed, as the programs are made of proper length, and to add 
a number of encores makes them too long, and at the same time 
puts too great a demand on the players and singers. In future the 


program will be given as announced, and no extra numbers allowed 


The Chicago artists, 
pleasing success, as did Wallace Hobart, pianist, of 


scoied a 


Rock- 


Wagner and Schulze, 


ford. 

* * 7 
American Conservatory 
Hattstaedt and 
the 


The normal department of the 
opened last Saturday with lectures by J. J 
Mrs. Gertrude H. Murdough. The first of 
ries of public entertainments takes place this afternoon 


annual se 


* > * 
D. Alva Clippinger will give a musical at the Hyde Park 
with the the fol- 
Sydney 
Mary 


assistance ot! 
R. Drake, 
Miss 


Hotel next Friday evening, 
Emil Liebling, 
Mrs. D. Alva Clippinget 


lowing artists: Earl 


Biden, 


Preston and 


Lansden 
. > * 


Miss Emma E Arts Building, is hav 
ing such large classes in piano this fall that she has engaged 
another Miss Sara L. McConnell, recently 


call to teach in Cincinnati College of Music 


Clark, of 720 Fine 


Assistant, who 


had a 


2.2 


Referring to Miss Celeste Nellis, who has been much be 


fore the American and French public, the English and 
American Gasette says of her performance: 

Miss Celeste Nellis, who, after her studies in Germany, came to 
Paris to continue them under Moszkowski, gave a recital in the 
United States Pavilion on Thursday evening She prepared a 
highly interesting program, quite free from the hackneyed compos 
tions that one is compelled to hear by every pianist. It is a pheas 
ure to hear Miss Nellis, for she has a refined, broad style. She has 
intelligence far beyond her years, and a touch that is individua 
Withal, she has magnetism. Her success was pronounced and 
merited. 

Justin Thatcher. 

The young tenor, under the direction of E. F. Nixon, 
continues to win praise in every city at which he sings 
The following are some recent criticisms: 

A song recitah was given last evening in the club room of the 
Wednesday Morning Musicale by Justin Thatcher. The reception 
accorded him was most flattering, for the audience was composed 


of the most musical people of this city, who recogmized an artist 


The singers that have come to Nashville in the 


past few years have 





The 
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come much heralded, and Nashville people have rushed to hear 


them, paying goodly sums. In looking back over the list of male 
singers who have been heard here it is to be doubted if a better 
has ever been heard than 


voice—a more beautiful and artistic voice 


that of Justin Thatcher.—Nashville Banner 


said of the great Mario, that he 


If it 
“charm with his tenor 
the 


be praise to say, as was 


could note the soul in purgatory,"’ how much 


cultivated au 
And 
His 


wh.le 


evement of charming a critical and 


that is 


greater achi 
dience, surrounded by all beautiful and desirable this 


is what Justin 
were artistic gems, 
perfect in 
leaves nothing to be desired 


rhatcher does with his glorious voice songs 


interpreted with delicacy and feeling, his 


yet of that sympathetic quality that 


Nashville 


voice, training, is 


American 


Justin Thatcher was the favorite of the evening.—Boston Globe. 
Justin Ti.atcher, the tenor, met with a hearty reception.—Boston 
lraveler 

The singing of Justin Thatcher was a delight to the audience 
toston Herald 

Justin Thatcher, the tenor, well known to the public, sang charm 
ingly, as he always does.—Boston Post 

. * > 

Miss Ella M. Clark. pianist, has returned from a visit 

to the Exposition at Paris, and resumed her classes in La 


Grange and Chicago. Miss Clark has long been regarded 


as one of the most earnest members of the protession, and 


in a quiet way accomplishes much good work in teaching 


and playing 


” * * 

The Chillicothe News-Advertiser has the following notice 
of Kdward Meek’s singing in S:. Paul’s Church 

Edward Meek contributed a very fine solo to the musical part of 
the service of St. Paul’s Church on Sunday morning, his selections 
being “It Is Enough,” from the oratorio of “Elijah.” 

Mr. Meek’s splendid baritone voice seems admirably adapted to 
oratorio, and he sang the selection with rare breadth and dignity 
in keeping with its sacred nature, infusing into it the most exquisite 
expression. Miss Pearson played the difficult accompaniment with 
excellent skill and discrimination 

The inauguration concert given by the faculty of th 
Kowalski School of Music and Dramatic Art, at Terre 
Haute, is described by the local papers as of exceptiona 


merit. The affair passed off most brilliantly, and reflected 


much glory on all concerned. The Terre Haute Express 
Says: 

One of the most delightful receptions of the year was given Thurs 
day night at Baldwin Hall by the faculty of the Terre Haute Schoo 
of Music and Dramatic Art. J. H. Kowalski was assisted in receiv 
ing by the following young ‘ladies of this city 

Miss Sophie Wheller, Miss Anna Carlton, Miss Jessie Perdue 
Miss Cora Hanish, Mrs. Theo. Frank, Mrs. A. M. Higgins, Miss 
Mary Blake, Miss Elizabeth Strong, Miss Clara Scholz, of Paris 
Miss Carrie Hyde, Miss Mary Alice Warren and Miss Grace 
Jenckes 

Iwo hundred and fifty invitations were issued and every seat was 
filled rhe entire program was received with enthusiastic apprecia 
tion. The studio and reception rooms were most tastefully decorated 
and after the program the reception hall was cleared and dancing 
was enjoyed by those who remained after most of the guests had 


departed 


The following members of the faculty took part in the program 
Pianist—Miss Maude Jennings. 

Vocalists—Miss Inez Taylor and Miss Mary Katzenbach 
Singing Reader—Mme. Ida Severn 

Elocutionist—Mrs. George Ellsworth Holmes 


Violinist—Hugh McGibney 

Director—J. Henry Kowalski. 

The numbers of Miss Jennings were most delightful, as she com 
bines with a feeling expression and perfect technic a most charm 
ing personality. She responded to one encore, giving an Etude 
by Lambert in a most delightful manner. Miss Inez Taylor showed 
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in the numbers given by her, 
Azra,” 


most wonderful power and strength 


which were very well received, and called forth as an encore “ 


by Rubinstein. 


Miss Katzenbach, of this city, gave but one number on the pro 
gram, but was forced to give a second selection as an encore 
Madame Severn gave a demonstration of her method of “singing 
reading,”” and showed exquisite gradations from the singing to the 
speaking voice. She responded to encores, giving as the first the old 
time favorite, “Money Musk.” Mrs. George Eliswort Holmes 
who disclaims being a reader, gave in a most delightful manner two 
short selections, showing grace of movement and exceptiona] natural 
ness of expression This, combined with a perfect stage presence, 
gave her numbers an unusual interst, and called forth as an encore 
In Paris,” which was written especially for her by Katherine Pel 
ton during her residence in France 

rhe numbers of Hugh McGibney were also of exceptional merit, 
showing feeling, expression and sympathy Everyone was charmed 
by his contributions to the program. He responded to but one en 
core, rendering a Norwegian melody by Ule Bull 

Ii Karleton Hackett’s reputation as a singing master 
continues to travel at the pace it is now going it will 
not be surprising to hear that So-and-so from England is 
coming to Chicago to study with this celebrated vocal 


teacher. Students from Chicago go to England to study 


and do not accomplish hali the results that Mr. Hackett 
manages here. I see that Mr. lanpolski, who studied ex 
clusively with Mr. Hackett, had a most successiul début 
in England at the Queen’s Hall, London, where in a pro 
gram which contained the names of most distinguished 
artists he sang the “Evening Star” (Wagner) with great 


effect. 


Music in Minneapolis. 


Inquiries are already coming in from points in Minne 
sota, the Dakotas and Iowa as to the exact dates of the 
opera company’s appearance at the Exposition Building, - 
this city, as well as to the operas that will be given. Mr 
Kronberg, Western manager for Mr. Grau, is in favor of 
giving the patrons of the opera what they want, but it is 
too early to announce the names now. However, he thinks 


Lohengrin,” “la Bohéme,” “Les Huguenots,” “Romeo 


and Juliet” or “Faust” wiil be presented 


\t present there decorations inside the Expo 


n Building hardly suitable to a music hall, which will 


11 . 1 ; 


all come down and handsome decora- 


the 


and appropriate 


completely hide all the rough 


The st 
direction 


the 


ions will points of 


interior age will practically be rebuilt, enlarged in 


necessary, to the to pro 


the 


every permit company 


duce operas as completely and conveniently as in 


largest auditorium in the 
The return of Mrs. Walter S 
the has 
friends, althougl 


musicals 


country 
Minne 


pleasure to 


Thomson to upolis 


for summer! been a source of much 


her she has only in an informal 


Mrs 
York 


sung 
Two ye azo 
held of New 


reputation as a 


way at a few ars Thomson 


where she 


For 


Avenue 


eft the city tor ader 


has 


years 


soloist five 


won an 


prior to she the Hennepin 
Methodist Church, and resigned her 

she left the city. While in New-York 
the Methodist churches had 


as well as making a concert tour of 


sang in 


position only when 


she sang in one of 


large and frequent concert 


engagements two 


months, appearing in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia 
New Brunswick and any number of cities nearer New 
York, where her beautiful contralto voice won her many 
friends 

George H. Normington, with about eighty of his pupils 


from the two Minneapolis singing schools, visited Lake 


Minnetonka September 29. There was an abundance of 
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singing, choruses and solos by pupils on the steamer dur- 
ing the long trips through the upper and lower lakes. 
Miss Veva Stetson accompanied the young singers and 
was applauded for her graceful playing of the violin. 
Luncheon at noon was served at the “Hermitage,” where 
Major Halstead lives. 

On Monday evening, September 24, Miss Ruth Ander- 
son, accompanied by her sister Wilma, gave a delightful 
concert in St. Paul, in Christ Church Guild Hall. They 
were assisted in the program by Miss Laura Frankenfield, 
of Minneapolis, reader, and Miss Alice Todd, of St. An- 
thony Park, contralto. 

Under the direction of Dean Fletcher, at the Central 
Baptist Church, a musical program was given September 
30. H. J. Stevens sang a baritone solo, “Salve Regina,” 
by Buck; Mrs. Charles Lane sang “The Palms” and a duet 
with Mr. Stevens; Adam Richardson sang a tenor solo, 
“The Way of Peace,” by Lloyd; while the choir furnished 
several anthems, and Mr. Fletcher gave Durand-Guil- 
mant selections. 

Miss Gertrude Sans Souci, a St. Paul young woman, 
but one of the faculty of the Northwestern Conservatory 
f Music, this city, this year, has decided musical talent, 


and promises a recital some time next month. She is a 
versatile young woman, organist of the St. Paul Cathe- 
dral. She is a pupil of Moritz Moszkowski. She has 


spent several months East from time to time since her 

return from Germany, and one winter was organist of 

one of the large Episcopal churches in New York. Her 

organ work has been almost entirely for Roman Catholic 

churches, where the rendition of the masses requires won- 
-derful technic, both as regards keys and pedal. 

The Ladies’ Thursday Musical will give a house warm- 
ing in the new studio in the Metropolitan Building, Thurs- 
day afternoon, from 3 to § o’clock. Those who wish to 
become active members should send in their applications 
at once, as there will be a meeting of the committee before 
the first regular meeting. 

The club is busy perfecting its arrangement for the 
Thomas Orchestra concert, November 12. Mr. Thomas 
has promised an exceptionally fine program, and these 
concerts are the delight of all music lovers. 

The many friends of Miss Maud Powell, the famous 
American violinist, will have the opportunity of hearing 
her incomparabie playing again this winter, as she has 
been engaged by the Apollo Club as one of its soloists. 

Miss A. M. O’Dowd, an excellent pianist, has arrived 
from London, and is staying with her sister, Mrs. L. Dunn, 
3640 First avenue. 

Mrs. George A. Henry, who has been absent from the 
city for a number of months, has returned and is at the 
Hampshire Arms. While in London she studied for some 

time with Signor Albanesi. 

Bellaire, who has won an enviable repu- 
tation as a violinist, although only sixteen years old, left 
on September 26 for New York, accompanied by her 
A brilliant future is predicted for Miss 
While in this city she has been a pupil of Hein- 
In New York she will study under Musin, 
Her sister, Miss Louise, is a sympathetic 


Miss Celestia 


mother and sister 
Bellaire. 
rich Hoevel. 
of Brussels 


accompanist, and will take up voice culture, as well as con- 


tinue her studies. 


Miss Mollie Schutz has left Minneapolis, intending to 


piano 


continue her studies in music and German in Leipsic, Ger- 
She will be absent from the city for some time. 
October 2 


many. 

On Hopps gave a musical at the 
home of Miss Julia Gallagher, 1214 Sixth street, South, 
asissted by the Misses Anna MacPhee, L. B. Wazzerzier, 
Margaret McDermott, Julia Gallagher, Messrs. H. Rich- 
H. Whittier; accompanists Miss Grace Page and 
Miss Susie Hubbard. 


Crosby 


ards, 


02 

When one attends such a refmarkably excellent pro- 
gram as that given under the auspices of the American 
Conservatory this afternoon, the reason for the apathy in- 
variably displayed by students for the ordinary miscel- 


1 
anes 


jus concert presented by the average concert giver is 
apparent. Well may the student argue, “Why 
should I attend Mr. ——’s concert, when I can hear better 
programs better artists at the conservatory?” The 
first of the series of the season 1900-1901 took place in the 


at once 


and 


large Kimball Hall. This change from the small to the 
larger was necessitated by the great increase in attendance 
at the weekly concerts and recitals last year. That it was 
justified was shown to-day when a very large audience 
composed of students, musicians and general public list- 
ened to a delightful program by the tenor, Holmes Cow- 
per, and the pianist, Glenn Dillard Gunn, the newest ac- 
quisition to the musical profession of Chicago. Both 
these young artists were in excellent form, and obtained 
a really enthusiastic reception. Holmes Cowper did some 
of the best work he has ever accomplished, and this is 
affording high praise, as Mr. Cowper has many times 
proved his right to be classed among the finest tenors, es- 
pecially in oratorio work. After his second number, 
“Cujus Animam,” he received a positive ovation. Holmes 
Cowper, in a short time, will be one of the most sought for 
tenors in the country, his performance to-day justifying 
such an expression of opinion. Glenn Dillard Gunn 
proved himself an interpreter of modern and classic music 
equal to any of the newer school of pianists, and won im- 


mediate favor. Both arists received many recalls. The 
program was as follows: 

Pe eT ee eee Rubinstein 
ENS one inde cocbidvncnsetguadd Coiencsdees samtapaedetienss Rubinstein 
Holmes Cowper. 

BRD Bb GD Was ccc vccbatesecsccvscwccéccnistoasescesecnect Chopin 
Banpoomnptes ten FP GI GR ei vein cccsccccvecsctcdccecéeccescess Chopin 
Delhawbe tee TD WG 6c csvenignsescecscewsiivestisiedcevenseseesaeke Chopin 
Glen Dillard Gunn. 

Aria, Cujus animam (Stabat Mater)...............eeceeeeeeeees Rossini 
Mr. Cowper. 

Biemnereehs TS GS MIG i i da cc aceccscotencetcccteccecseows Tschaikowsky 
Comesietians 20 FP sh vis nt hekccicdecevdctovcivischetedeta Arenski 
Ws Bie A Gi eBdeesic arcane Hecctcbisvesssicbtcvesess Rachmaninoff 
Mr. Gunn. 

BME oc cccescccqsuditanacdcbavebeddbicocsiveediueontadtsddbe ged Richardson 
La Gomnn @ cnobile Gm «ksi ss ctiececc is cedieesddcecscwcate Verdi 
Mr. Cowper. 

Geegehes: de EE Picci sctl cic cde dsscddnciatibceutite Paganini-Liszt 
SS TR ccc ccccccsvstcctecoubidetdestddendel Schubert-Tausig 
Mr. Gunn. 

a a 


The Clayton F. 
announcement. 


Summy Company make the following 


After a lapse of nearly six years we find it possible to resume the 
issue of the Music Review, the publication of which was suspended 
in December, 1894. We shall not, however, as then, conduct the 
magazine feature of it. 

The publication of the Review was originally intended to be a 
most efficient aid in presenting to the teaching and musically cultured 
public throughout the country information regarding desirable new 
publications that are issued from all publishing houses of any note. 
It is this feature of the Review that will be resumed now, with, per- 
haps, the addition of noting a few of the most important events. 
We shall now, as before, give space in the Review only to the listing 
of such things as we find after careful examination to be most desir- 
able for their purpose. We shall endeavor to have our classification 
and grading so complete that it will be a helpful and reliable guide 
in enabling subscribers to judge of the nature of everything that is 
recommended. Special and separate mention will be given whenever 
it is deemed necessary. 

We take this opportunity to announce the connection with our 
house of Walter Spry, a pianist and musician of high standing, 
whose study abroad for many years and whose experience in teach- 
ing in this country since his return gives him unusual fitness for con- 
ducting a work of this nature. The Review will be under his charge 
and he will be ably assisted by others connected with our house and 
by competent musicians, whose special services are secured for this 
purpose. 

Former subscribers to the Review will not need to be told of the 
fairness with which the listing of new compositions was conducted, 
and we can only give renewed assurance that such fairness will be 
continued. Our aim will be to make the Review the most efficient 
and reliable record of desirable novelties that can be had. Extended 
reviews will be made only of large works of importance. 

The Review will be issued monthly at least ten months in the year, 
and the yearly subscription price will be 50 cents. 

The reappearance of the Review will make further publication of 
our Bulletin unnecessary, and that will therefore be discontinued. 

To do this work thoroughly and conscientiously requires an enor- 
mous amount of time and labor, and it is therefore hoped we will 
receive liberal support in promoting a publication of this nature. 

We will appreciate every effort that is made in our behalf toward 
procuring subscribers. Yours very truly, 

Crayton F. Summy Company, 
220 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 
FLoRENCE FRENCH. 








Bern, Boekelman. 
Bern. Boekelman has resumed his private teaching 








CINCINNAT!, October 6, 1yuu, 


NE of the best equipped musicians in this city 

is John Yoakley, organist of Christ Church, 

East Fourth street. During his many years’ 

residence in Cincinnati he has steadily grown 

upon the musical community. He is a modest, quiet man, 

but full of energy and talent—one who makes his work tell 

in many directions—in the ciassroom teaching, as well as 

a pianist and organist in the concert hall and church. 

There is the impression of a high order of intelligence on 

all of Mr. Yoakley’s work. It has the earmarks of refine- 
ment and a broad education. 

As an organist, he stands in the front ranks of the local 
profession. He is a close student and always makes him- 
self master of the situation. Technically he has abundant 
resources, besides taste in his registration and pedaling 
Mr. Yoakley will be heard in several organ recitals dur 
ing the season, the first of which will be given on next 
Thursday evening in the Second Presvyterian Church at 
Columbus, Ohio. Among the numbers on his program 
will be the following: 






Pilgrims’ Chorus... ...cccccccrccccccccccccsccccccesccesesveceece oe 
Clarence Eddy. 

March, from Berlioz’s Te Deum. ..........cce-cecseceeeceenenes Berlioz 

In Paradisium 

Cavatina 

Postlude 

Friests’ March, from Athalie...../........cccceceesesceees Mendelssohn 


Mr. Yoakley has his hands full teaching piano and 
theory, but manages to put in a good deal of time on the 
organ. He has given tone and character to the organ 
music of Christ Church. With his co-operation “Elijah” 
was given with string orchestra and organ; and with 
organ alone the following standard works were presented: 
“Cradle of Christ,” Bridge; “Holy City,” Gaul; “Ruth,” 
Gaul; principal numbers of “The Messiah” and Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion” during Holy Week. Mr. Yoakley also 
rendered an exceptionally fine program at one of the 
organ recitals during the Fall Festival in Music Hall. As 
a composer he takes rank, some of his songs and works 
for chorus and organ having decided merit 

~ * * 


Albino Gorno, head of the piano department of the Col- 
lege of Music, has returned to his duties full of energy 
and enthusiasm. Mr. Gorno will have in his class this 
year an extraordinary number of gifted pupils. This, 
however, appears to be im the natural couyse of things. 
There is a refinement, a delicacy and poetry in the results 
of his teaching which, like a magnet, draws to him from 
every direction the best of talent. It would hardly appear 
necessary to send American students to the masters of 
Europe as long as such a master in teaching the piano 
is right here dwelling among us. And this rerhinds me 
of the peculiar predicament Miss Stella Lipman, one of 
his brightest pupils, who is spending her third year of 
studies abroad, finds herself in. After repeated trials dur- 
ing all that time she has not been able to find a teacher 
to suit her—in the sense of being an improvement upon 
or even equal to her former teacher, Of course, that is 
only her private opinion, but it is certainly a singular case, 
and shows the degree of loyalty Mr. Gorno’s pupils feel 
for him. 

Mr. Gorno owns a beautiful cottage on the slope of one 
of the mountains at Lake Como. Here he spends his va- 
cation each year with his wife. Previous to taking up 
their residence there they enjoyed a visit to Genoa, looked 
at the wonders of the bay at Naples, drank in the de- 
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lights of artistic Florence and visited many musical friends 
in Milan. They were in the midst of the excitement con- 
sequent upon the King Humbert at 
Monza, which is but a short distance from Como. 

Mr. Gorno was busy in making a new edition of his 
“Material for the Study of the Piano Pedals and Tech- 
nique,” which will soon be published, and also upon some 
new compositions for piano and voice and a “Fantasia 


assassination of 


Vocale-Instrumentale,” after 
Mr. and Mrs. Gorno, accompanied by Theodor Bohlmann, 
had a very pleasant return trip. Before reaching New 
York their the Werra, came up the Bar- 
out Bremen, Dr.. Elsenheimer on 
With the knowledge of the facts they made numer- 


Dante’s “Divine Comedy.” 


vessel, with 


barossa, from with 
board. 
ous attempts at sighting each other 


*_ * * 


Louis Ballenberg, Cincinnati's genial impresario, leit 
to-day for Buffalo on a trip connected with the business 
of the Bellstedt-Ballenberg band. The latter returned this 
week from the Omaha Exposition crowned with honor 
and glory. The old saying that “no one is a prophet in 
his own country” applies aptly to the this 
Not that its playing is unappreciated here, for 


Success Ol 
band. 
whenever it makes a public appearance it is in the nature 
of a hit; but the fact is that in the other great cities of 
the country it. always leaves the impression of distin- 
guished individuality. The director, Mr. Bellstedt, and 
the material under his control are molded together into 
one homogeneous mass, and the result is eminently sat- 
isfactory and artistic. One the sway oi a master 
hand and a master band. The programs themselves ar« 


feels 


of an elevating, educational character, and yet much of 
it has that elastic, cheerful light vein which touches the 
popular heart into sympathy. 

The success of the band at the Omaha Exposition was 
Thus Thomas J. Kelly, the critic, writes 
“The program in its entirety 
was a daring experiment on Mr. Bellstedt’s part, on ac- 
count of the absolute newness of almost all the numbers, 
but it proved the soundness of his judgment. The beau 
tiful third act prelude of Goldmark’s ‘Cricket on the 
Hearth’ and the excerpt ‘The Nutcrackers Suite,’ 
by Tschaikowsky, were very popular numbers with the 
audience, and of course the familiar “Tannhauser’ over- 
ture, which was substituted for the ‘Bartered Bride’ over- 
ture, by Smetana. The Chabrier ‘Rhapsodic 
proved to be an all-absorbing tone creation, full of diffi- 
culty of both tempo and technic. 

“But the piéce de résistance was, to be sure, the fine old 
symphony of Haydn, which, from the martial nature of 
its allegretto, has become familiar under the title of the 
‘Military Symphony.’ Too much praise cannot be given 
to the woodwind for the naive delicacy and studied sim 
plicity of their work, and their excellent results in essay 
ing the effects of the pliable strings, which they certainly 
did succeed in suggesting. The Second Polonaise in E 
minor of Liszt closed the program.” 


one of record. 
of one of the classic nights: 


irom 


Espafia’ 


* * * 


Mrs. Zilpha Barnes Wood, after a delightful vacation 
spent in the East, finds herself abundantly occupied with 
teaching at her studio, in Elm street. She has a larger vo 
cal and instrumental class than last year, and will devote 
considerable time to operatic training. Last year she pre- 
sented several operettas quite cleverly with her pupils- 
among these being one by Karl Merz; another, “The Light 
of Asia,” and excerpts from the standards. 


* * * 


Prof. Edouard Ebert Buchheim has resumed his piano 
classes at 430 Pike Building. He will also teach at his 
Mt. Auburn Home in Saunders street and later in the new 
College of Music, Dayton Ky. Mr. Buchheim will give a 
series of educational recitals for the benefit of his pupils 
during the season at Smith & Nixon Hall. Wednesday 
evening, October 31, he will give a Beethoven program be- 
fore the German Literary Club. His “Spielmannslieder” 
will be sung by Oscar Ehrgott at his first song recital, Oc- 
tober 25. 


Farewell American Tour, 


BEGINNING 


WALDORF-ASTORIA, New York, 
Saturday Evening, October 20. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 
Sunday Evening, October 21. 


DIRECTION: 


RUDOLPH ARONSON, 


Astor Court Buliding, 


20 West 34th Street, New York. 





Lduard 


Romeo Gorno, pianist of the College of Music, and Dr. Recent Engagements by the Hannah & Hamlin 


N. J. Elsenheimer will give a series of recitals in different 
cities during the season. He will also play at the first 
Marien String Quartet concert, about the middle of next 
month, his number to be the Schubert Trio in E flat. He 
has the largest class of pupils that he ever had—some fifty 
being already under his instruction. 

om » * 


In THe MusicaL Courter issue of September 9 two 
prominent Cincinnati musicians are listed among the Amer 
ican composers quoted from Rupert Hughes in the London 
They are Richard Kieserling, Jr., Emil 


Both deserve their honors and are hard workers 


Criterion and 
Wiegand. 


. * ” 


Oscar Ehrgott and Emil Wiegand have taken palatial 
quarters together on the fourth floor of the Pike Building. 
Adolf Hahn, who occupies the adjoining connecting room, 
shares in this Oriental splendor and luxury. The middle 
room is to be equipped with Flemish furniture. The rooms 
present a picture of esthetic beauty. 


7 » * 


The many Alexander Weiss in New York 
will be pleased to learn of his musical progress and 


As a boy he sang in the Little Church 


friends of 
city, 
success in this city. 
Around the Corner (Church of the Transfiguration) 

For member of the 


years he was a 


under 


several 
Oratorio Society. He 
ductors of this country, and managed some concerts and 


two years. 


sang the prominent con- 
artists in the East, besides being in business 
Three years ago at the Mr. 
Stucken, he came to Cincinnati, and held an official posi- 
tion in the College of Music, besides being a student. He 
entered the Hebrew Union College and Cuiti University 


in pursuit of his studies for rabbi, and was recently ap- 


instigation of Van der 


pointed officiating cantor of the Plum Street Temple, over 
which the late Rabbi Wise presided. He was formerly a 
member of the choir of Temple Emmanu-El in New York 
city. Mr. Weiss is a protégé of the Queen of Hungary 
He was born on the hunting lodge of the King and Queen 
J. A. Homan 


of Hungary, near Budapest. 





Innes as Host. 
| NNES opened his new offices last Saturday night with 
an informal reception to his newspaper and profes 


sional friends. A well-known Fifth avenue caterer fu 
nished the luncheon, which was served during the even 
ing. 


The only music heard was the popping of corks, but 
there was endugh of this to have formed an entire sym 
phony. The offices, which are splendidly located, have an 
immense Broadway frontage at Thirty-sixth street, oppo 
site the Hotel Marlborough, and the legend, “Innes and 
his Band,” which is displayed clear across the big show 
window, is likely to be hereafter one of: Broadway’s best 
known landmarks. 

Innes’ forthcoming tour, which is under the direction of 
Robert E. Johnston, Philadelphia at the 
Academy on October 27, and will be followed by a visit 


one hundred cities of the Southern and North 


will open in 


to nearly 


western States. The vocalists accompanyng the band are 
Miss Frances Boyden, Signora Helene Noldi, Herr Wil 
helm Xanten, Signor Achille Alberti, Edgardo Zerni and 


S. P. Veron. 





Katharine Fisk. 


Katharine Fisk, the contralto, is without doubt one of 
the most popular artists in America. She has already 
sung four engagements, which, at this early date, is re- 
markable, inasmuch as the musical season has, in a sense, 
not yet opened. 

Katharine Fisk’s engagements this 
some with a number of the largest musical organizations 
in the country, as well as a niffnber of festival bookings. 
On the 5th of this month Madame Fisk sang with great 
success in Aurora, N. Y. 


season include 





“Strauss, 


K. & K. Austro-Hungarian Court Musical Director 


AND HIS 


UNRIVALLED ORCHESTRA. 


Bureau. 


GAUTHIER, the French tenor, probably 


the greatest heard here since 


M great 
7 

has been repeatedly importuned to rejoin the Grau sing- 
ers, has placed himself under the exclusive management 
f Hannah & mag 
name has attracted many, and in him this institution adds 


lamagno, and who 


Chicago Gauthier's 


Hamlin, of 


another great artist to a list already looked upon as of the 
highest order. 

M. Gauthier last 
with the Grau Opera Company in Chicago, carrying away 
untold honors for his vivid examples of dramatic singing 
It was said of him that even Raymond Alvarez could not 
fill the Auditorium as he could. His chief feature is his 


many qualifications, such as extraordinary electric effects, 


season scored a tremendous success 


splendid crescendos, remarkable power, artistic perception 
resonance of tone and general polish, besides being a keen 
and intelligent actor 
While singing with 
the 


forces M 
indorsement of 


Gauthier re 
the 


the Grau 


ceived general and unqualified 
(American press 
Charles W. Clark has been engaged for a recital by the 
Dominant Ninth Chorus, of Alton, Ill, on December 28 
Sydney Biden will appear at Aurora, IIl., November 13. 
Among the exceptional features of the Hannah & Ham- 
lin bureau this season are the Bispham-Hamlin Strauss 
Many affairs 


have been received, and the dates will be announced later 


recitals requests for these novel musical 


Hamlin will interesting 


high 


Hannah & soon arrange an 
concerts, to be in 
augurated about the second week in November at Uni 
versity Hall, Fine Arts The will com 
prise five afternoon recitals, and will be given exclusively 
by the soloists directly connected with the Hannah & 


The names of 


series of five class popular 


Building series 


Hamlin bureau on Tuesdays of each week. 
Hannah & Hamlin are 
most at 


the direction of 
guarantee that the 
tractive and that the innovation will appeal to all the more 
A list of Hannah & Hamlin’s 
artists appears in another page of this issue 

The price of the course tickets will be placed at $2 for 


the artists under 


sufficient programs will be 


discriminating music lovers 


The gallery seats will 
Single tickets, 50 and 25 


reserved seats on the main floor 
be placed at $1 for the course. 
cents, respectively 

Hannah & Hamlin report numerous prospective book 
ings Madame Nordica, 
munication with the great singer regarding her open time, 
&c. Madame Nordica in St Novem- 


ber 5 


for and are now in cable com 


appears Louis on 


The Madge Wickham Divorce. 
REPORT of John E 


Court 


Brodsky has been filed in the 
that Thomas H 
absolute divorce from Madge W 
von Kop 


met the baron at 


A 


Watson should have an 


Supreme recommending 
Watson, because of her conduct with Baron | 


pen. Mrs. Watson, who is a musician, 


musical receptions. He is tall and of military bearing 
According to the evidence submitted before the referee 


Mrs 


eral 


Watson has been meeting him clandestinely for sev 
months. They arranged to go to Europe together, 
but he was unable to go and would not let her go alon 
to wait for him 

Head 
Watson 


Bay 
on August 28 last 


The case mainly rested on an episode at 


near Point Pleasant, N. J., 


with two detectives and a constable went to a hotel at 
which Mrs. Watson and the baron were, and broke in. 
The baron was arrested and handcuffed. Mrs. Watson 


brandished a revolver, which was taken from her She 
declared at the time she would go to the end of the world 
with the baron. 

The referee says that Watson is entitled to a decree 
and the custody of the two children. He has had the 
children since the Bay Head incident. His wife recently 
made an unsuccessful attempt to kidnap them. Mrs 
Watson had counsel at the hearing, but there was little 
attempt at defense.—Sun. 
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Voice Training. 


A Consideration of the Influence Which Disease 
and Deformity of the Nose May Have Upon 
the Singing and Speaking Voice. 


By Carotus M. Coss, M.D., or Boston, Mass. 
of the Massachusetts Medical Scciety, Maine Medical 
Society, American Medical Association, Lynn 

Medical Fraternity, Etc, 


Member 


O gain an intelligent idea of the influence which 
a diseased condition of the nasal cavities may 
have upon the singing and speaking voice, 
it is necessary not only to consider the differ- 
and chambers, but 
health. 





diseases deformities of the nasal 


ent 
also their different 
The importance of a clear understanding of the purposes 
cannot 


functions when in a state of 


which served by the nasal chambers be too 


much insisted upon, because it is only after they are thor- 


are 


oughly understood that we can appreciate the effect which 
any departure from a state of health may produce. 

In considering this subject I shall confine myself to the 
title of this paper unless it may be necessary for the clear 
understanding of the subject to allude to conditions which 
may related. I shall not attempt any explanation oi 
voice production only in so far as the nasal chambers are 


be 


a factor; neither have I any theory or system in relation 
training to exploit. The of the 
vocal teacher, and to him alone 


to voice training voice 
properly belongs to the 
should the pupil look for the proper method of training 
That much may depend upon the method adopted no one 
questions for a moment, but it is not the duty of the throat 
specialist to prescribe different methods or teachers; it is 
his business rather to put the nose and throat in a healthy 
condition so that the singer may get the best out of the 
voice of which it is capable. The diseases of the nose and 
th 
years, for it was early recognized that a healthy condition 


roat have received a vast amount of attention for many 
of these parts was absolutely necessary for singers if they 


expected to reach the highest level of their art. In spite 
of the evident need of relief which was felt by the singer 
and the attention which the physicians gave to these dis- 
eases, no greater progress was made in the treatment of 
them until within recent years 

The generation has scarcely passed away that first saw 
d used the laryngoscope, and before its discovery the 
cords could not It interesting 


that we owe the discovery of the !arvagoscope to the 


an 


be examined. is an 


fact 


teacher to see his own vocal cords, 


had 
nstrument which would enable one to see the vocal cords, 

is to Signor Manuel Garcia that we owe the laryngo- 
The discovery of the practical 


efiorts of a singing 


for while many attempts been made to construct an 


O} 
application of this instrument in 1855 opened an entirely 
field 
cords can be plainly seen and the diseases which may 


€ form 


in its present 


new and useful of research. By its use the vocal 


iffect them, either directly or indirectly, can be studied, 
and dating from this discovery the specialty of laryngology 
rapidly developed 

It would be tiresome to give a history of the develop- 
ment of our knowledge of these diseases, and I shall only 
allude to the different ideas in regard to their cause which 
have been accepted or to the methods of treatment which 
have been used at various times, when it may be neces- 


sary to make clear the advance which has been made in 
our knowledge and treatment of them. The many dif- 
ferent forms of disease which may be the result of the 
ever present germ life is only just beginning to be un- 
derstood, and this is especially true in regard to the more 
common forms of disease. As an instance which con- 
cerns us here is the fact that all inflammatory diseases 
of the throat and nose probably owe their origin to this 
cause, and this conception of the origin of these diseases 
explains many things which were imperfectly understood 
before. With this allusion to the change which has taken 
place in our knowledge of these diseases, we will briefly 
describe the uses which are served by the nasal chambers. 

The nose serves four uses (which in medicine are known 
as functions); they are: 

First, it is the pathway for the air in natural breathing. 

Secondly, it ventilates the cavities, i. e., the ears and the 
nasal accessory sinuses (known to singers as the reso- 
nant facial cavities), which are connected, either directly 
or indirectly, with the nasal chambers. 

Thirdly, the nose is the special organ of the sense of 
smell. 

Fourthly, the nasal chambers and the resonant facial 
cavities connected with them serve as a resonator for the 
voice 

We shall consider in detail the first, second and fourth 
of these uses. It is necessary to gain a fair idea of them, 
not in their minutiz, but in their general purpose, before 
one can understand the important influence which any 


departure from the normal may have upon the voice. We 
will therefore first consider the part which the nasal 
chambers perform in the act of natural breathing. A 


person breathes, 1. ¢., inhales and exhales air, a part of 
which reaches the lungs, about eighteen times per minute. 
The number of respirations varies only slightly in dif- 
ferent individuals in a state of health. The air which is 
inhaled varies in temperature and humidity, as well as 
in the amount of impurities which it contains, with the 
surrounding atmosphere. But the air reaches the 
lungs it must be of nearly the same temperature as the 
body, and the relative humidity must be such it will not 
take amount moisture from the bronchial 
mucous More than this, the air should be 
If, there- 


when 


an undue of 
membrane. 
iree from impurities when it reaches the lungs. 
lore, we expect to maintain a healthy condition of the 
bronchial mucous membrane or of the lungs themselves, 
the air should be acted upon in some part of the upper 
respiratory tract, so that when it reaches the lungs it will 
be warm, moist and free from impurities. These results 
are accomplished by the passage of the air through the 
nose. Tyndall has shown by experiments tHat the air is 
perfectly filtered by passing through the nose, as he found 
no germs in the expired air, and other observers have 
proved that the air is warmed and moistened perfectly. 
To breathe naturally it is necessary that there should 
be sufficient room in the nasal chambers to allow the air 
to pass through without conscious effort; not only that, 
but the nasal mucous membrane must be free from in- 
flammation and the products of inflammation. The mucous 
membrane covering the inside of the nose is provided 
with an infinite number of fine hair-like projections (the 
cilia), which are in constant motion, and they carry the 
natural secretions of the nose which are not taken up to 
moisten the air in its passage through the nasal chambers, 
backward to the throat. The nose has therefore within 
itself the power to take care of all the natural secretions, 


and the presence of any visible amount of secretion in 
the nasal chambers is a sign that inflammation exists. A 
frequent cause of obstructed breathing is the presence of a 
sticky secretion upon the surface of the membrane, which 
prevents the cilia from doing their work, and a sense of 
stuffiness ensues; further, the secretion not being re- 
moved by the action of the cilia, dries upon the surface 
of the membrane, and causes more obstruction. The air 
in its passage through the nose does not follow a straight 
line backward, but a curved line from the nostril to the 
throat. The pathway of the air in natural breathing is 
well shown in the following cuts: 
























































No. 3. 
Vertical section, about through the middle of the eye, showing the 
Antrums of Highmore, the Ethmoid Cells and Frontal Sinuses. 
On account of this curved pathway the lower part of the 
nasal chambers may be perfectly free and still natural 
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breathing may be interfered with by an obstruction higher 
up in the nose which is in the direct pathway of the in- 
spired air. The fact that a person cari by forced inspira 
tion breath through the nose is no evidence that the nose 
is used for ordinary breathing. About seven times the 
force used in ordinary breathing is used in the act of snif 
fing and forced inspiration, so that the remark that pa- 
tients often make that they can breath through the nose 
or that there is no trouble with their breathing, which 
they at once illustrate by a forced inspiration, is of no 
value. It would be much better evidence if the person 
could go up a flight of stairs with the mouth shut. The 
question is not whether a person can breath through the 
Mouth 


breathing is very rarely if ever a habit, and if it is present 


nose, but whether he does ordinarily do so 


in an individual there is some cause for it. 

Later on in this paper we shall consider in detail some 
of the evil results of this condition, The next important 
purpose which is served by the nasal chambers is the ven 
tilation of the cavities, or rather the equalization of the air 
pressure so that the air contained within these cavities will 
be of the same density as the surrounding air. The cavi- 
ties which are directly connected with the nasal chambers 
are the facial resonant cavities, and-they are the antrum of 
Highmore, the anterior and posterior ethmoid cells, the 
frontal sinus and the sphenoid sinus. There are besides 
these larger cavities a variable number of smaller cells, 
as the larger and 


which serve the same general purpose 
are subject to the same diseases. The facial resonant cav 
ities serve to make the face lighter. They also act as a 
buffer in case of injuries, the force of the blow not being 
carried directly to the brain as it would be if the facial 
bones were solid; when in a healthy condition they proba 
bly supply a part of the nasal secretion and they aid in 
raising the temperature of the inspired air, but by far the 
most important purpose which they serve is as a reso- 
nator for the voice. All of these cavities communicate with 
the nasal chambers, and to make clear their relation to 
catarrhal disease of the respiratory tract as well as their 
relation to voice protuction we will illustrate the size and 
position of the largest of them 

In the production of the singing and speaking voice the 
hard palate acts as a sounding board and the resonant 
facial cavities as a resonator. A proof of the influence 
which the facial resonant cavities have upon the voice is 
furnished by those -races or individuals in whom some 
of them are of small size or entirely wanting. An illus- 
tration of this is furnished by the Australian negroes, who 
have no frontal sinuses, and they have a peculiarly hard 
voice, and a further illustration is the difference between 
the voice of the African negro and the American Indian; 
the negro has large cavities and a musical voice, while 
the Indian has small cavities and an unmusical and harsh 
voice. To get the best results in voice production, it is 
not only necessary that these cavities should be well de- 
veloped, but they must be free from disease, and the open- 
ings which communicate with the nose must be of suffi- 
cient size to equalize the air pressure, and they must also 
be free from obstruction by disease around them 

It is well known that all diseased conditions of the cavi- 
ties and all diseases of the nasal chambers which produce 
obstruction cause a dead voice in proportion to the ex- 
tent to which the free communicaticn with these cavities 
is interfered with, and that this dead quality of the voice 
disappears when the disease is cured or the obstruction is 
removed. Hajek furnishes a curious proof of the resonant 
property of these cavities. He reports two cases which 
came to him on account of a nasal voice; both had had 
teeth extracted, the roots of which extended into the antrum 
of Highmore, and an artificial opening had been made 
into the antrum by the extraction of the teeth. He found 
by closing the artificial opening that the voice lost its 
nasal characteristic, and that after complete healing took 
place the patients had no further trouble. It is prob 
able that practically all of the resonant quality of the voice 
is produced by the action of nasal chambers and the reso- 
nant facial cavities. The throat is too short to produce 
much resonance, and, furthermore, the column of air is 
held between muscular walls, which are not as good a res- 


onator as the rigid walls of the bony cavities of the nose. 
liiustrations of this resonant effect might be multiplied, 
but it does not seem necessary, and we will now consider 
in what way nasal disease may affect the voice. 

The voice may be affected as the result of mouth breath- 
ing, which is caused by obstruction in the nose or by dis- 
ease within the cells, which causes a dead voice, or by the 
extension of a catarrhal disease from the nose to the 
larynx. The effects of mouth breathing are well known, 
and these effects are the result of the air being breathed 
directly into the throat and lungs without having been 
previously warmed, moistened and freed from germs by 
passing through the nose. The different conditions to 
which mouth breathing may give rise are a dry mouth and 
throat, repeated attacks of sore throat, a persistent form 
of laryngitis, and a bronchitis, which usually takes the 
form of winter cough. Mouth breathing may be caused 
by any obstruction to the free passage of air through the 
nose, and this obstruction may be either a deformity of the 
bony or cartilagenous framework of the nose, new growths 
within the nose, or an inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the nasal chambers. 

Obstruction to the free passage of air through the nose 
has a direct effect upon the voice by interfering with the 
resonance of the resonant facial cavities; illustrations of 
this effect are furnished by closing the nose while singing, 
and by the effect of a cold in the head upon the singing 
voice. It is evident that new growths or thickened tissue 
within the nasal chambers, which interfere with the free 
passage of air, will have the same effect upon the voice 
that the voluntary closure of the nasal chambers would 
have. We come now to the consideration of a condition 
which is a greater annoyance to those who use the voice, 
and which probably has a more injurious effect upon the 
voice than all other diseases combined, and this is a ca 
tarrhal inflammation of the nose, throat and larynx. The 
so-called catarrhal inflammations of the nose, throat and 
larynx are probably always of germ origin. The inflam 
mations of the throat are the result of the direct contact 
of the germs through mouth breathing, or they are the 
result of the extension of an inflammation of the nose to 
the throat 

The origin of inflammation of the throat and larynx 
through mouth breathing has been sufficiently dwelt upon, 
and it now remains for us to consider those cases which 
are caused by an extension of the inflammatory condition 
in the nose to the throat. The tendency of every acute in 
flammation of the throat is to run the course of an in- 
flammation in similar tissue elsewhere, and to end in 
recovery To establish a catarrhal inflammation, it ts 
necessary that there should be pockets which retain the 
products of the attacks of acute inflammation, and this 
retained secretion acts as a constant irritant to the mucous 
membrane, over which it passes when the pocket over 
flows. There are no such pockets in the throat except the 
pockets caused by diseased tonsils, which are easily rec- 
ognized, and therefore no places in which the products of 
inflammation are retained 

This retention of the irritant products of inflammation is 
the cause of the prolonged attacks of so-called catarrhal 
inflammation of the throat and larnyx, but if no pockets 
which could retain this secretion exist in the throat then 
we must examine the surrounding parts for them and we 
find a number of them in the nose which drain into the 
throat, they are the resonant facial cavities. If, therefore, 
a chronic catarrhal inflammation of the throat and larnyx 
exists, and the person is not a mouth breather and there 
is no disease of the tonsils, it is very probable that the 
inflammation is the result of an irritant discharge which 
comes from these cavities. This secretion may be so pro 
fuse that it is a serious annoyance to the patient, or it 
may be so slight that they are not aware that it exists. It 
usually appears in the throat and may be hardly, if at all 
noticeable in the nose. This secretion affects the voice in 
two ways: first, by the inflammation of the mucous mem 
brane of the throat and larnyx, which it causes. This is 
shown by the red raised spots in the throat and by hoarse- 
ness, the result of the inflammation of the larnyx, and 
secondly, by the collection of fluid in one or more of the 


=. 


ll 


resonant facial cavities, which impairs the resonance of 
the voice and produces a dead voice in proportion to the 
number and size of the cavities involved 

This lack of resonance may be so slight that it is not 
noticed, or it may be oi such degree that the voice is 
ruined until the disease is cured. Most singers complain 
more of the irritability of the throat and hoarseness than 
of the lack of resonance, and the dead or nasal tone ot 
the voice, if noticed at all, is supposed to be due to the 
r to a faulty method 


The inflammation of the throat and larnyx 


catarrhal condition of the throat o 
ot singmg 
is a source of danger to the voice, not alone from the 


© cause, but 


’ 


irritability and hoarseness which it is likely ¢ 
also because the varying degrees of inflammation produce 
varying degrees of interference with the muscular action 
of the throat. which must be overcome by conscious effort 


! 


on the part of the singer, and this leads to voice strain and 


later to uncertain tone production Singers often com 
plain that they lose at times the ability to hold a tone 
which they have been able to hold with ease, and while 


this may be due to various causes, it is quite often caused 


by the inflammation of the membrane which has just been 
described. The question naturally arises. What causes 
this collection of fluid in these cavities? 

The answer to this is that it is the result of an attack 
of inflammation in a cavity whose drainage is interfered 
with. These cavities are inflamed during the course 0i 


each attack of inflammation of the nasal chambers from 
such causes as a cold in the head, la grippe. pneumonia, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, &c., and the products of inflam 
mation are retained in those cavities of which the open 
ings communicating with the nasal chambers are partially 
or entirely closed by any obstruction. This interference 
with drainage may be caused by any of the diseases or 
deformities of the nasal chambers which cause mouth 
breathing. or the retention of fluid may be caused by con 
ditions which do not interfere with natural breathing 
through the nose 

In this connection I wish to call aitention to a peculiar 
shape and position of the middle turbinate (see cut), 
which is of great importance as a source of danger to the 
singing voice So far as I know this condition has never 
before received any attention as a source of danger to the 
voice It may act both as an obstruction to natural 
breathing through the nose when it is of sufficient size 
and as a cause of the retention of fluid in the resonant 
facial cavities. This peculiarity consists of an enlargement 
and downward prolongation of the end of the middle tur 
binate that is nearest the throat. A very good idea of this 
enlargement may be gained by looking at cut No. 3, the 
dctted lines showing the position which it usually occupies 
It may, of course, vary in size in different individuals; 
in fact, hardly any two of them are alike. The important 


points are that itis far back in the nose, almost back to 
the throat, and that it is closely applied to the side wall 
of the nose. Often it is the only part of the middle tur 
binate, which is at all developed, but this does not change 
the injurious effect which it has upon the voice in the 
least 

Singers who have this peculiar formation of the middle 
turbinate in the back part of the nose often complain that 
they cannot pass from the middle to the higher tones wit! 
out conscious effort, and while this may be sometimes duc 
to a faulty method of using the voice, it is more often 
caused by this condition in the back part of the nose. Ii 
in addition to the difficulty of passing from the middle t 
the higher tones, the condition in the back part of the 


nose causes, as it is very likely to do, retention of fluid in 
the bony cavities, it then produces a condition which no 


1 because the 


method of singing can entirely overcome, 
amount of fluid and the irritation which it causes changes 
from day to day, and the unconscious muscular tension, 
which the singer has acquired by vears of training, be 


comes a conscious effort and the singert does not reac 


the high level of art of which the voice is capable 
There are many reasons for believing that this forma 
tion of the middle turbinate is a fruitful source of danger 


to the singing and speaking voice, and they are first, that 


it is practically always present in those cases which suffer 
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from a chronic catarrhal inflammation of the throat; sec- 
ond, it is present in many of the cases which complain 
that they have difficulty in passing from the middle to the 
higher tones; third, that an increase of the inflammation 
here precedes by a few days an increase of the discharge 
into the throat; fourth, that often in those slight colds 
which later affect the throat that this is the only part of 
the nasal chambers that is inflamed; fifth, that it is often 
possible to see the discharge flowing down between the 
middle turbinate and the outer nasal wall, and, lastly, that 
the removal of encugh of this obstruction so that the 
breathing will be perfectly free; and the drainage from 
the cavities unobstructed, will improve the voice not only 
in the ease with which the singer can pass from the middle 
to the higher tones, but also by preventing the repeated at- 
tacks of inflammation of the mucous membrane covering 
the throat and larynx, which are always a source of dan- 
ger to the voice. Having thus briefly outlined the origin 
of the so-called catarrhal inflammation and the effect 
which it may have upon the voice, we will now discuss 
the methods of treatment that may be adopted for their 
relief and the probable success which may be expected. 
The urgent need of relief felt by those who used the 
voice for singing or public speaking led to the special 
study of the diseases which affect the throat, and the dis- 
covery oi the laryngoscope gave a new impetus to the 
study, which carried it well abreast of the other specialties. 
Earnest, intelligent men, are devoting their lives to this 
work, and each year records an advance in our knowledge 
of the these diseases and in our methods of 
treatment of them. It was necessary during the develop- 
ment of this specialty that many theories and metheds of 
treatment should have been advocated, which later and 
more exact knowledge showed to be erroneous. Ax il- 
lustration of the advance which is constantly being made 
in the treatment of these diseases is the recognition of 
the fact that nasal and throat disease cannot be cured by 
the use of the atomizer alone, and that sprays are only 
useful as a means of cleansing, or as a protection to the 
membrane when oils are used. The use of the spray was 
the logical outcome of the belief that catarrhal disease was 
an affection of the surface of the mucous membrane cov- 
ering the nose and throat. We now know, as I have at- 
tempted to show in this paper, that the nasal chambers are 
a common drainageway for the secretions which come 
from the bony cavities which are connected with the nose, 
and that while it is not impossible for the nasal mucous 
.membrane to be the seat of a temporary catarrhal inflam- 
even here are 


causes of 


mation, the chronic forms of disease 
due to disease within the bony cavities (the facial reso- 
nant cavities). Sprays may and often do give temporary 
relief, but they are not curative of any but the very light- 

t cases, in so much as they do not prevent the disease 
Another advance is the abandonment of 
that treatment by 
cauterization, either with the galvano cautery or by acids 
The cautery is not only inefficient, but often harmful, by 
Fur- 


from recurring. 


barbarous and inefficient method of 


reason of the area of scar tissue which it produces. 
thermore, the cilia on this area are destroyed, and the 
membrane has a tendency to be dry and to accumulate 
The present treatment of these diseases is more 
successful, because it is based on exact knowledge of the 
anatomy and physiology of the nose, throat and larynx, 
and an appreciation of the relation of disease in one part 
to the other parts. An illustration of this 
relation of diseased conditions in different parts of the 
respiratory tract is furnished by those inflammations of 
the larynx which are caused by an extension of the ca- 
tarrhal inflammation from the nose to the throat. It is 
evident that any treatment of the larynx to be successful 


crusts 


disease of the 


must also include treatment of the origin of the disease 


within the nasal cavity. Following this idea natural 
breathing through the nose must be restored if it is at all 
interfered with, and the openings of the bony cavities 
which communicate with the nasal chambers must he 
freed from obstruction and the disease within these cavi- 
ties cured. All of this can usually be accomplished, and if 
it is, the singer is relieved of the danger to the voice to 
which the repeated attacks of inflammation expose it. 

The removal of a part of the enlargement of the middle 
turbinate, which I have described in this paper, gives a 
great amount of relief to these cases. Enough should be 
removed to give a sufficient space for natural breathing, 
and it should be removed in such a way that the operation 
will remove the obstruction from the openings to the cav- 
ities and in this way improve their resonance and the 
drainage from them. After this operation the singer is 
relieved of the difficulty in passing from the middle to the 
higher tones, which is so often a source of annoyance, 
even if it is not the one thing. which makes impossible the 
highest development of the voice. So much for what can 
be done, and it is now in order to mention a few things 
that cannot be done, or in which the risk to the voice is 
so great that they had better not be attempted. The 
great object to be accomplished is to cure any existing 
catarrhal inflammation of the membrane of the nasal 
chambers, the resonant facial cavities, the throat and the 
larynx, and to put them in such a condition that the slight- 
est cold or indiscretion of any kind will not cause a return 
of the trouble. 

No method of treatment will prevent a person from get- 
ting cold, neither can the results of a faulty method of 
using the voice be entirely overcome, but in both cases 
intelligent treatment may be of great benefit. Many of the 
conditions in the nasal chambers do not cause any acute 
inflammation, and if the singer has trained the voice to 
overcome these defects they had better be let alone. An 
illustration of this is furnished by the tonsils. If the ton- 
sils are free from attacks of inflammation, even though 
they are enlarged, and the singer has trained the voice to 
overcome the obstruction which they cause, their removal 
will injure the voice until such time as the singer can 
adapt the muscles to the new conditions. But if the ton- 
sils become inflamed, the veice is seriously injured by the 
changed condition in the throat which is caused by the 
inflammation. The same holds true in regard to some of 
the conditions within the nasal chambers (spurs and devi- 
ated septum), and if they do not cause catarrhal inflamma- 
tion it is often a nice point to decide whether they should 
be interfered with. Another point to be considered is 
how much can or should be done to the resonant facial 
cavities. In general, it may be said that operations un- 
dertaken to cure these cavities of disease, or to render the 
openings between them and the nasal chambers free, if 
done with care, improve the voice, but that operations in- 
tended to change the shape of these cavities or the thick- 
ness of their walls rarely accomplish their object, and in 
addition may injure the voice. 

It will be seen from this brief review of the treatment 
of these diseases that the utmost care should be used in the 
management of these cases and that sound judgment and a 
thorough study of each case are necessary to prevent un- 
necessary operations on the one hand, and on the other 
hand not to go to the other extreme and not give the 
patient the benefit of an operation when ir is necessary. 
Probably never before in the history of medicine could 
so much be done for the relief of these cases as can be 
done to-day, and the amount of original work being done 
in this specialty gives promise of even better results in the 
future. In this paper I have spoken of the singing voice, 
because it is absolutely necessary for the singer to have a 
perfect working throat and larynx which are under entire 


control, and in addition well formed resonant cavities 
which are free from disease. 

The difference between ‘the singing and the speaking 
voice is one of degree and not of kiind, so that what I 
have said of one applies with equal force to the other, al- 
though we do not demand the purity of tone in the speak- 
ing voice that we do in the singing voice. 

419 Boyiston street, Boston, Mass. 





Wm, Davol Sanders. 


ILLIAM DAVOL SANDERS the violinist, who 

recently returned from Europe, has been engaged 

as one of the teachers in the violin department at the 

Lachmund Conservatory of Music, at 132 West Eighty- 
fifth street. 

To-morrow (Thursday) evening .Mr. Sanders will give 
a recital at the conservatory. He will be assisted by Miss 
Margaret Goetz, mezzo soprano. 

This will be the progrdm: 


Prelude and Fugue, from Sonata, in G minor....................- Bach 
(For violin alone.) 
Songs— 
AEE EERE BES ne ee a ae Hans Hermann 
EES Snconsescoccdrbwespedbetéascosccoenccedocsovecncseseste Nevin 


REE PER cabercccsorceveséeapecgceress ...Chaminade 


PINE Snllccs Suddevec ccddceet cocncsbsstassvcerccsvecs ...» Wilhelmj 
Be I, ctrvecncieeeFails s0eebddtenpe cdeshesdevennccesishaeced Ries 
Songs— 
nits ppt sitet ecanéhindasebetecsedb nape .Allitsen 
DT jcinbtelehsddddpebuessoeecesuersogaeensbesnes .-Mozart 
EN Alea tccdpeeeauthiccbbbcacodusdbbbawecesoesceel Becker 


SeRRRSED - FSI ak ccc ccc dievcescsccccnssces > .. Godard 





Grace G. Gardner. 


FTER a pleasant summer passed in Southern Ohio 
A and vicinity, Miss Grace G. Gardner has returned 
to the city and resumed her vocal teaching in her hand- 
some new studio, 36 West Twenty-fith street. During the 
summer Miss Gardner sang at several concerts and re- 
citals, and one of her particularly sticcessful appearances 
was at a fashionable wedding in Washington. Miss Gard- 
ner will give recitals at her studio this autumn and winter, 
and she will also give a number of student recitals. 

Like mose serious artists, Miss Gardner devoted part 
of her holiday to the study of new songs. She comes 
back to her labors in New York with her voic 
lent condition. Former pupils and numerous applicants 
have their names entered, and have already resumed their 
lessons. 


in excel- 





Mary Fidelia Burt’s New Studio. 


Miss Mary Fidelia Burt, who for the past three winters 
has so successfully presented her work in sight singing, 
ear training and musical stenography before the musical 
public of Greater New York, and who has already secured 
the hearty indorsement of leading musicians of this coun- 
try, will remove her school from Carnegie Hall to larger 
and more commodious studios on the West Side, 40 West 
Seventy-second street. 

Her classes will resume work Mondays and Thursdays, 
beginning Thursday, October 11. 





Richard Arnold’s Vacation Ends. 


Richard Arnold, the concertmeister of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, has returned to New York from 
his vacation,, delightfully passed at Lake George. Arnold 
has resumed his violin teaching. The rehearsals of the 
Richard Arnold Sextet will also begin at once, as this 
organization is looking forward to-:an active season. 
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44 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK. 











MA Up) POWEL Violiniste, 
| peer k 


Appress HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 





LEOPOLD WINKLER, rissis. 


The 
Distingaished 


Address HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th Street, or Steinway Hall, New York. 





BECKER 


A 
® 
‘* Among the 
world’s 
Soremost 
virtuost.” , | 


THE DISTINGUISHED PIANIST. 
Address: Lititz Springs, Pennsylvania, or care of Musical Courier.- 
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33 Soloist with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, Hans Richter, con- 3 
= ductor, at the opening concert of the regular Hamburg series, $3: 
33 October 12. Richter wrote Impresario Wolff, “Lassen Sie Gabrilo- es 
= witsch jedenfalis das Tschaikowsky-concert spielen; grossartig!” 3 
3 : First American appearance, Carnegie Hall, Monday Evening, 3 
= November 12, 1900, with Emil Paur and Orchestra. 3 


ES Soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Fritz Scheel, conductor, 





= at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, November 16. > 
3 With the Kneisel Quartette, Boston, November 19, and at first : 
33 evening concert, New York, November 20. 
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E AMERICAN TOUR 


_OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, 


bt The Eminent Russian Pianist, 


33 BEGINNING IN NOVEMBER, 1900. 


38 For Dates and Terms address H. G. SNOW, 141 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. . 
33 Eastern Representative: L. H. MUDGETT, New Music Hall, Huntington Ave., BOSTON. 
33 Western Representative : S. KRONBERG, New Coates House, Kansas City, Mo 
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MUSIC GOSSIP 
& OF GOTHAM. 


- ——_—~--_ +g — 

NEW YORK, October 8, 1900. 
in 
art 


Russian nation is more and more 


HE 
public whether it 
music this people is not to be ignored. Last 

entire suppic- 


eye: be politics, or 





Sunday's Tribune devotes an 


to the doings of those prominent in this city, 


ment page 

and it was with a feeling of curiosity that I attended a 
concert and reception given by the Russian Choral So 
ciety at the American Star Hall, East Broadway. Any- 


certain 
Platon 


Russian musical life is 


the personali.y of 


the 
have part, all of it, 
Brounoff, in this case the conductor, and composer of 


thing of moment in 


to as or 


some of the program numbers, as well as teacher of the 
vocalists and pianist who participated. The sad Russian 
Some of it tries so hard to be merry, al- 


choral music! 


ways beginning-in major, and ending in minor, as if O 


are all children of sorrow! They sang 


what’s the use, we 

with unity and expression, showing what Conductor 
Brounoff can accomplish with crude material. Miss Wein 
stein, soprano, has a bright voice, and she sang bril- 
liantly; the alto, Miss Selina, sang with much expression. 
and both are most promising -young singers. Miss Me 


Connell is a pianist of temperament, and played her solos 


with dash, well as the accompaniments in excellent 


as 

style. 
Richardson's tenor voice rang ou 

ress and the intelligent guidance of his teacher, Brounoff. 


well, showing prog- 


Young Fannie Levine, a pupil of Sinsheimer, played 
irom memory Wieniawski’s “Legende,” and _ received 
much applause; a talented girl. 

Intelligent interest, understanding of what was done, 


appreciation of all things, and a hearty kind of family 


comradeship, all marked the audience, and made both the 


performers and the listeners interesting to the outsider. 


* * * 


Edwin Harvey Lockhart opened his tasteful studios 


with a musical and reception, at which the following as- 


sisted in receiving: Mrs. E. L. Bentley, Mrs. Lillian D 
S. Kline, Mrs. Frank A. Howson, Mrs. Sidney Hall and 
Mrs. H. M. Close. Those who supplied music for an hour 
of the hottest October evening I remember were Miss 
Genevieve Brady, Powers’ pupil, who sings so well, and 
has been frequently mentioned in these columns; Miss 


Emma Williams, the deep-voiced contralto of the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church; Miss Gertrude Campbell, solo 
Harry Steves, tenor; Jessie McGibney, cantilla- 
Mrs 

Something like 
and all testified to the high merit of those who furnished 
to the popularity 


pianist; 
with Bentley as accompanist. 


a hundred people crowded the rooms. 


tions, 


the entertainment, as well as of Lock- 


hart 


the 


Elizabeth Amory Day’s “Movable Musical Notation” is 
a device for teaching music, and may be used with any 
It consists of all the characters of notation en- 
larged. There is a staff printed on two folding charts, 
and for the different signs of notation pliable cardboard 
has been used. The claim is made that this makes the 
learning of music notation a pleasure to children espe- 
cially, and it is indorsed by some well-known authorities, 
among them H. W. Greene. Miss Day is busy teaching 
vocal music, having had a wide experience here and 
Her Carnegie Hall studio is most attractive. 

* * * 

Albertus Shelley’s Y. M. C. A. Orchestra, of Harlem, 

thirty pieces, furnished an attractive program for the an- 


system. 


abroad. 


nual opening, with solos by himself as well as others, his 

mother, Mme Marie Shelley, playing the accompani- 

ments. Last Friday evening the athletic exhibition oc- 

curred, at which the Shelley Orchestra again participated. 

It is said they play very well, and some time I hope to 

hear them. ° 
oe. 

Prof. F. J]. Kirpal and Mrs. Kirpal are both so well 
known here, notwithstanding their residence in Flushing. 
that anything concerning them reaches the eye of many 
friends) Some time ago they arranged a benefit concert 
for the Galveston sufferers, and a local paper says the 
attendance was large, the conservatory rooms being quite 
filled. Those who took part were Mrs. Kirpal, contralto; 
Miss A. T. Briggs, soprano; Theodore Lindorff, pianist; 
Professor Kirpal, August Eisner, violinists. With the 
exception of Mr. Eisner all were from the couservatory. 
Every one was an artist of superior merit, and all are 
local favorites. Seldom indeed is it that such an aggre- 
gation of popular musicians is heard at one time in Flush- 
ing. That this fact was appreciated was proven by the in- 
discriminate and enthusiastic applause given each one. 
The: program, which included nine numbers, was ren- 
dered exactly as published. The plan of giving no encores 
was rigidly adhered to, although the demand for more of 
such good music was very pressing. 

“ea 

Signorina Galliani’s students’ concert will occur on Sat- 
urday evening, October 27, in a Brooklyn hal! to be an- 
nounced later. Among those who will participate are 
Miss Josephine Shaffer, Mrs. Bennett, Mrs. Frost, 
eral others and Signorina Galliani. The wide experience 
of the lady, her talented pupils and the high class of music 
she uses, presupposes that this will an interesting 
event, and will be duly chronicled in this paper. 

: i 


sev- 
be 


Samuel Bowden Moyle has resumed vocal tuition at his 
studio, 136 Fifth avenue, after a vacation with his family 
at East Hampton, L. I. Golf, wheeling, bathing, &c.; 
intellectual companionship with shining lights 
Harry Rowe Shelley, John Drew and the reverend gentle- 
men from “Divinity Hall,” the Revs. Dr. Steele, Dr. 
Greer, Dr. McLaren and others, all helped to recuperate 
The studio has 


such as 


and prepare fer a coming busy scason, 





been enlarged to 33x18 feet, and is admirably adapted for 
voice training. A comfortable reception room 1s a pleas- 
ant feature. 

Many excellent church singers testify to the success of 
Mr. Moyle’s training. The following among a number 
were engaged last season: Miss Mary Louise Ryan, so- 
prano, Church of the Holy Rosary, t1oth street; Mrs. 
Mary E. Brooks, contralto, Church of Blessed Sacrament, 
West Seventy-first street; Mrs, Arthur Johnson, 
prano, and. John Abbott Hardy, tenor, Dutch Reformed 
Church, Hackensack; Charles Stephen Jones, bass, Pres- 
byterian church, South Orange; Mrs. George H. Dobbin, 
soprano; Mrs. S. Hoyer, contralto, and Peter Campbell 
Donald, tenor, Central Congregational Church, Amster- 
dam William H. Pringle, bass, second quartet 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity, Central Park West, 
and Haugh Godfrey Humphreys, tenor, Methodist Epis- 
copal church, Forty-sixth street. 


so- 


avenue; 


Many other industrious 
students are steadily qualifying themselves for like posi- 
tions and public musical life. 

Mr 


Moyle’s success with clergymen (of which this 


paper has frequently written) still continues, the Rev 
Dr. Steele, vicar of Trinity Church: the Rev. Walter 
Lowrie, assistant minister at the Central Presbyterian 


Church, and others of various denominations attesting to 
the benefit of Mr. Moyle’s experience and teaching 
ea 


Dudley Buck, Jr., has spent the last five months in the 
West, where he taught at Davenport, Ia., for three months, 
having a large class. Later he gave a series of forty-one 
concerts. These were song recitals, with explanatory re- 
marks, and they were everywhere most successful, as is 
attested by the printed excerpts I have seen from Cedar 
Rapids, Waterloo, Fort Keokuk, 
Quincy and Clifton. He expects to give one here this 


season. 


Dodge, Freeport, 


Mr. Buck is at his Carnegie Hall studios Tuesdays and 
Fridays all day. 
4.8 
When an 


finished artists and not only “hold her own,” 


American girl can stand up beside the great 


but gain 


such approval from the daily press as is contained in the 
Bangor Commercial of last week, then one must bow the 


head in acknowledgment of the pluck and ability dis 


played—in this case by Sibyl Sammis, the soprano. Says 
this paper: “The audience gave her her deserts in an 
ovation which might have delighted the heart of any 


singer, and which was the equal of any in times past given 
more pretentious personages.” 

Miss “The 
Laurie,” in response to endless recalls, and the solo so- 
Bruch 
prints a cut of the fair singer which is a slander on her 


Sammis sane Huguenots” aria: “Annie 


prano part in “Fair Ellen,” by This same paper 
good lucks and attractiveness. 
*“* * 
O. Heywood Winters will this winter give a series of 


about 








sUsT PUBLISHED. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS OF CHICAGO 


A comprehensive volume, containing the portraits and careers of leading artists of Chicago 
and the history of musical organizations and art buildings, gathered and compiled by 


FLORENCE FPRENCH, 
Representative of the MUSICAL COURIER for Chicago and the Central Western States. 
Further containing articles of general musical interest by 


MRS. 0. L. FOX, F.G. GLEASON, F. W. ROOT, W. H. SHERWOOD, 


chamber concerts at his studios, 98 Fifth avenue, 





MRS. REGINA WATSON, HARRISON WILD, 





AND OTHERS. 
To all desiring better acquaintance with so interesting a subject as Chicago's musical history, or who may be 
seeking artists for concerts, recitals, or other entertainments, the value of this book will be at once apparent. 


THE CHICAGO CHRONICLE says: “ The work is issued in an at- 
tractive form, is fully illustrated with pictures of our most prom- 
inent musicians and gives an interesting account of the develop- 
ment of music in our city during the past sitty years.” 


EMIL LIEBLING, the Emineat Pianist, writes: “The book 
makes a vay excellent appearance and should mect a large 
and ready sale, as it contains much interesting matter for the pro- 
fession and laity alike. It will also serve as a very useful book 
of reference.” 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS OF CHICAGO. 240 pages. Board covers. Price, $1.00. Can be obtained at Lyon & Healy’s, 
Clayton F. Sammy Co., John Church Co., and other leading music stores, or at 224 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





The Guilmant Organ School 


(COPYRIGHT) 


ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, President. 


WILLIAM C. CARL, pirector. 
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REOPENS FOR THE FALL AWD WINTER 
Monday, October &. 


~™=SEND FOR CIRCULAR..<—= 


wee Ares: 34 West 12th Street, New York. 








MRS.— —— ae 3 


Carl Alves 


Re umes Vocal instruction October 1 at her Home Studio ; 


1146 Park Ave., ncar 91st Street, New York. 


CLARENCE B. SHIRLEY 


TENOR. 


Concert and Oratorio. 








For Terms, Dates, &c , address 


The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th St., New York. 


Personal address: 218 Tremoat St., Boston. 


Rindergarten 
Music Building. 


The Scie nce of Music for Children. 


1069 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ive Mead 


VIOLINIST. 


Soloist with the Boston Syughens Or- 
chestra, New York Symphony Orches 
tra, the New York Liederkranz, Arion, 
Musurgia and Manuscript Societies, the 
St. Louis Choral-Symphony Society, &c. 


Address all communi. ations to 
FRED. R. COMEE, 
New Music Hall, Massachusetts and 
Huntington Aves. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Personal addr. ss. 560 Park Avenue, 
New York. 
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every fortnight. They will not be pupils’ recitals, for 
all those taking part will be professionals of standing, Mr. 
Winters purposing to make them particularly attractive 
to all vocal students, where they can be sure to meet those 
interested in the same lines, and make pleasant social ac- 
quaintances. All wishing to secure seats may do so by 
calling at the studio for free tickets, which will entitle 
them to reserve seats; after 8:10 p. m. what is left will be 
open to all. Mr. Winters will be glad to hear of any art- 
ists willing to take part in these chamber concerts. The 
evening, October 18, 
Ora Barnum, soprano; 


first concert will occur Thursday 
with the following artists: Miss E 
Miss Anna E. Otten, violin; Mrs 

and a well-known pianist 


Frances Carter, reader 


Hard 


new 


from the 
This 


more 


Denison has removed 
113 West Twelfth street. 


environment 


Miss Emma K 
Building to 
the 
he 


man 
in har- 
culture 


studio meets wish for an 
effect aimed 
she gives lessons in sight singing; 
10 to 11 daily. Miss 


also accept engagements for musicals and recitals 


mony with artistic at in voice 


Besides private lessons, 
Denison will 


new voices heard from 


- 7 ” 
Mme. Marie Cross-Newhaus announces that she will 
give a scholarship in her vocal and operatic school, after 


the voice trial, this to occur October 24. For particulars 
apply to her at, 434 Fifth avenue. Having had extended 
Furopean training and experience, Madame Newhaus 
offers something of great value, and those interested will 
do well to apply early 
* * 

Mrs. E. Jocelyn Horne is at her studio in Carnegie 

Hall, Francis Fischer Powers’ rooms, Tuesdays and Fri 


days until October 15, to meet pupils and arrange for les 


son hours for the coming season After that date she 
will be at 25 West Thirtieth street 
* . * 
Alfred Hunter Clark announces that he will receive pu 
pils at his new studio, 853 Carnegie Hall; vocal training 
ard the art of singing 


* * . 


Mrs. Clifford Elizabeth Williams came here from the 
South some months ago, opened a studio uptown, and 
has been very successful as a vocal teacher. She has ap- 
peared at the Professional Women’s Club, at the Eclectic 
Club, at the Hotel Majestic and elsewhere, and made for 
herself a mame as a singer. Her recital at Carnegie Hall 
last April was a successful event, Mr. Powers and Mrs 
Hadden-Alexander assisting F. W. RIesperc 


A Useful Book. 


HE American Musicai Club Directory for 1900, com 
piled and published by C. Fletcher King, is a work 

that will prove valuable to musicians and oth It is a 
distinct improvement on last year’s edition. Ir his an 


nouncement Mr. King says: “In compiling this work every 


effort has been made to condense into the most conven 


ient space particulars pertaining to the clubs and soci 
eties, embodying the information most desired.” The 
work has been prepared with great care, and its accuracy 
should commend it to all who require such a vclume. The 


book contains 124 pages and is excellently prirted 





Carlos N. Sanchez 


OPERATIC TENOR, TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Voice Building a Specialty. Repertory : Church, Oratorio and Opera 


Studios: 138 Fifth Ave , New York. 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


Baltimore: Knabe & Co., 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


SOUSA 


AND HIS 


BAND 


ASTOR COURT, 
«NEW YORK. 


Sunday Evenings, 














September 30 


z | 


Octobe 
— 14 | Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
Sept. 24 to 29 | 
Oct. 15 to 20 } Pittsburg Exposition. 
, , 
Oct. 8 to 13 f Seeiente and Manufacturers’ Exposition, 


Earl Gulick. 


URING the past summer Earl Gulick, the boy 


{4, 

x soprano, sang at many concerts at which he 
was the star. These profitable engagements 
necessitated a great deal traveling. The 

record for thirteen days covered 5,000 miles. While on 


one of these journeys Master Earl was for a time the guest 
of President McKinley 

Now that 
numerous applicaticns every 


here | 
week for the youthful artist 


the autumn <arl’s manager receives 


is 


Some recent bookings are Holyoke, Mass., October 14; 
Canton, Ohio, October 17; Cleveland, October 18; Mon 
treal, from October 28 through to November 3; Novem- 
ber 14, St. Cecilia Society, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Novem- 


ber 20, with the Mozart Club of Pittsburg; Thanksgiving 
Day, recital Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia; 
and later dates include engagements in Trenton and with 
the Brooklyn Institute 


Following are some press criticisms of Master Gulick’s 
summer appearances: 
Eart Guiick Caprivates Larce Auprences—UNSpPoILeD 
ny His Successes 
Earl Gulick is simply wonderful. His performance at Monona 
yesterday afternoon and evening went far in advance of the au 


dience’s expectations, the plaudits of the press notwithstanding; but 
if such were possible, he acquitted himself with even greater credit 
before the large gathering which had assembled to hear him this after 
His voice is sweet powerful and under 
Its range is remarkable. His program of six numbers was encored 
to the echo, and he sang with “Romeo and the 
waltz song of Gounod’s, and Adams’ “Holy City” by In 
my most interesting interview at his hotel with the boy—he would 
not talk voice, but wanted to know all the conditions of the Uni 
versity’s athletics, and was greatly bothered to find out whether a 
cab could cross from one depot to the other in Chicago that night 


Kansas 


noon. excellent control 
Juliet.” 


request 


equal effect 


for on this depended his meeting his 


Wisconsin State Journal 


in fifteen minutes, 


City engagement of the next day 





At one hour before 8 o’clock lasf night the crowds began to push 
through the entrances, and three trains had on an extra coach to 
accommodate the large number from Over 1,600 people 
crowded into the Auditorium by a quarter of 8. The attraction was 
Earl Gulick, of New York, who was assisted by 
Ralph Wetmore, violinist, of Ohio; Professor Sterling, assistant dean 
of Cincinnati of Music, and Mr. Hoffman, 
After a masterpiece from Gounod from the hands of Winona’s artist 
the was ended 


Warsaw 
in grand concert 
pianist 


Conservatory 


breathless suspense 


he 


on the organ, Professor Sterling 
of the American Nightingale 
He sang marvelously “If in Thy Dreams” and 
Baby Dear,” both Dudley Buck 
tinued storm of applause was answered by “The Last Rose 
Earl Gulick of 
Winona Assembly 


rd in two sele 

“Where Did 
and the con 
of Sum 


bov s 


by the appearance 


tions 


You Come From by 


mer.” is certainly the most phenomenal 


pranos Review 





Gulick, the famous twelve year old charmed a large 
at the Church 
He sang Gounod’s “Light from Heaven” 
whict 
sweet 


Kansas 


Earl 
audience 


singer 
his mar 
“Come 


held the congre 


Grand Avenue last evening with 


velous voice and 
Unto Him,” from “The Messiah,” 
His 


note is 


im a way 


and wonderfully 
City 


spellbound clear and 


Each 


gation vorce 15 


powerful also very distinct Journal 


As to Earl Gulick, we exhausted our cabulary in attempting 


his merits 


have 
additional 


daily News, 


which he en! at each appear 


War 


to set fort 
He is 
Ind 


irges 


ance making new friends in thousands 


saw, 


The 


selections 


of rain lovers crowded the Auditorium 
magnet the evening Earl Gulick, 


and received a storm of applause, which would not be husned with 


In spite 1,500 music 


of was who sang two 


out the third number. There is no use to try to put a discount on 
this boy's phenomenal treble voice Bring your other boys and 
by comparison you will have to acknowledge his wonderful attain 


ment, nerve and brilliancy. Meet the little fellow and you will find 








MADELINE 


CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


COURIER. — 





of voice and heaped honors a manly, lov 


all 


able, self-poised little twelve year old 


him with his beauty 


Lake Times, Winona, Ind. 


Ear Gutick AGAIN CAPTiIVATES A WESTERLY AUDIENCE. 

Last evening’s musicale was a success in every respect. The choir 
sang “Barbara Frietchie,”” which is a musical arrangement of the 
patriotic poem of that name, under the direction of its composer 
Dr. Jules Jordan, of Providence The particular bright star of 
the evening was Ear! Gulick, of New York, who made his second 
appearance before a Westerly audience. Earl Gulick has a phe 
nomenal soprano voice, and his singing is not only fine in execu 
tion and quality, but it is understanding as well. His expression 


is such as the words require, and he thus interprets what he sings in 
of his audience as well as to give the 

The 
appearance, and, 
the sok 
Sun 


2 manner to hold the attention 


hear him boy’s last 
his 
sang a number of solos 


The Westerly (R. I.) 


pleasure of the text to all wh success 
pos 


ff 


part of 


equal to that of first 


He 


Frietchie.” 


night was fully 
besides 


Daily 


sible, m 
“Barbara 


re so 


BINGHAMTON CHoRAL CLUB FESTIVAL 


Gulick, the | 


between 


Interest the first evening centred in Ear! oY soprano 


artists 
face 


Thurs 


being sandwiched veteran 


his 


who stood the ordeal of 


very comfortably—and with magnificent voice, handsome 


success. On 
Prest 


heard the marvelous and beautiful 


and athletic little figure, made a tremendous 


a song recital is to be given by Grace om, Julian 


Gulick All 
last night 


day afternoon 
Walker 
of the boy 
Binghamton Republican 


and Ear who 


voice soprano will appreciate this opportunity 


but it would all 
alf d 
and 


fall sh 
zen notes he had 
the 
It is 
ingenuousness of a boy 
He double 


great and 


be said rt of 


Gulick 
about him 


much might 


Of Earl 
the truth tefore he had sung a h 
His voice 
sang high E 
Withal he has 


nderfully 


audience is as clear smooth as 


He 
truly a wonderful voice 

he the aud 
re at each 
Earl Gulick 
of the festival 


quite won his 


most matured artist last night with ease. 


the 
received a 


ty t 


and pleased ence w 


ence appearance There was curios! see 


I and he drew by far the largest audience of the 


Cortland Evening Standard 


ear 
series 
entertained a large contingent of 
Menands Road, yesterday A 
the host for 
Mme. Clementine DeVere Sapio. Leo Schulz, the ‘cel 
Mannes, the Earl Gulick 
Isidore accompanist, « 


charm May 


Mr 
Albany 
delightful 
their guests, 
David 


soprano 


Will 


their <« 


H 
sountry seat 


musical provided 


Mrs Sage 


society 


and an 


at 


treat was by and hostess 


violinist, and the marvelous 


Luckst 
Albany 


ist 


t with yne as ntributing 


»0y 


a pr of unusual Argus IT, TOOK 


The New York Staats Zeitung of July 4, writing of the 
matinee concert in which 500 ladies and 5,000 schoo! chil 


gram 


dren took part, says: 


Scarcely had the last note of “My Old Kentucky Home” died 
away when a soprano voice, clear and bell-like, floated through the 
vast space. “Home, Sweet Home,” came from the lips of Earl Gu 


lick, a young soprano, whose name did not appear in the program 


but who deserves unquestionably favorable mention. At the conclu 
sion loud applause thanked the young artist, and he received from 
Mr. Caswell in the name of the schoo! children a medal in recogni 
tion of his volunteer assistance in the success of the concert 


August H. Tiemann, the chairman of the Music Committee, who 
the 


was as much surprised as the public, gave the young singer 


thanks of the Festival authorities 


Mr. Semnacher’s Return. 


William M Semnacher, director of the National Insti 
tute of Music, who, with his family, has been spending 
everal months in Europe, returned home on the Bel 
gravia last week. Mr. Semnacher visited Stuttgart, Mu 


nich, Berlin and other cities. and met many distinguished 
He spent several days 
and heard him play a number of his latest compositions 
Of these Mr He 
ilso met Bessie Silberfeld, his former pupil, who is about 
She has been tak 
in Weimar. Mr 
His in 


stitute opens with an unusually large attendance of pupils 


“SEASON 1900-1901. 
AANA 


SCHILLER 


STEINWAY PIANO USED. 


lusicians with Ott Floersheim 


Semnacher speaks in glowing terms 


to begin studying with Leschetizky 


ing a short course of lessons of Busoni 


Semnacher has resumed his professional duties 








LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager, 
13 & 15 West 28th St., Revillon Building, or 272 West 86th St., NEW YORK. 





THE “LESCHETIZKY” 


SCHOOL OF 
PIANO PLAYING, 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


PROP. LESCHETIZKY'’S Sole Principal Assistant in America, formerly in Vienna ; 


CARNEGIE HALL, Address Communications: 147 


WIENZKOWSKA, Directress, 


also Concert Pianiste 
Ww. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZKY—“ Mme. Wienzkowska's success as a piano virtuosa andteacheriseminent.” 
PADEREW SKI—“ Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a complete 


knowledge of her art.”’ 


HANS RICHTER—“I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste. and a representative of a most solid school.” 





EMIL 


Ne ELOFPMIMATDIND, saerrone. 


The Distinguished Interpreter of German Lied. 
IN AMERICA 


1900-1901. 


For Terms apply 


o indorsed by Mme. Schumana-Heink. 
Direction of FE. H. HOLMES, 38 West 61st St., NEW YORK. 
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Musical Moscow and the New 
Conservatory. 


By Louis E. Van NorMan. 


OSCOW, the centre of Russian national life 
and thought, of Russian national charac- 
teristics, is pre-eminently the centre of 
Russian music. Almost the great 
names in the history of Russian music are closely associ 
ated with Moscow. Glinka, who was the pioneer, the 
father of music in the empire, was born here, arid it was 
in Moscow that he began the great Russian musical 
movement in the first half of the present century. Memo 
ries of Glinka still cling to Moscow. 

Tschaikowsky and Nicolai Rubinstein lived and worked 
here. All the eminent instrumentalists and 
vocalists of the century, of all nationalities, have been in 
this most Russian of Russian cities, and appeared before 
its public. In 1867 Berlioz directed his own requiem here 
in the great auditorium before 11,000 persons. Hans von 
Camille Saint-Saéns, Colonne, Lamoureux, 
Nikisch, Hans Richter, Felix Weingartner, Antonin 
Dvorak, Carl Reineke and all the celebrated 
the day have appeared before Moscow audiences, most of 
them presented to the Russian public for the first time 
by the Imperial Russian Musical Society, under its direct- 
from Nicolai Rubinstein to Wassily Safonoff, who ts 





all 


musicians, 


Bulow, 


soloists of 


ors 
the present director. 

The the musical 
Glinka during the first half of the 
i840, when the Symphonie Society, the first 


zenith of movement inaugurated by 


present century was 
reached in 
musical society in Russia, was founded in St. Petersburg 
Owing to a lack of financial support this 
temporarily suspended in 1851, but eight years later ‘it 


society was 
began a new life under the name of the Russian Musical 
Society, with Anton Rubinstein at its head. In 1860 the 
Russian Musical Society, having no financial connection 
St. Petersburg founded in 
Moscow by Nicolai the famous 
On November 22 of that year the first concert 


with the organization, was 


Rubinstein, brother of 
pianist 
was given, under the direction of Nicolai Rubinstein. 

It is interesting to read the program of this early Rus- 
sian musical event. I! was permitted to copy it from the 
records 
from Prince Holmski, a tragedy... Kukolink 
Music by Glinka 


Overture and Entr’acte 


Ce, TIO Be acide caesbdbesstecdeaed retascereisdetantaon 
Air, Tamerlane... ; ; bvas ; . Handel 
Spinnerlied, from Der Fliegende Hollander .Wagner 


(With female chorus.) 


Fourth Symphony seethoven 

This eclectic program was chosen to indicate, at the out- 
set, the broad, general, liberal lines of work begun by the 
ociety 

The organization became popular and the society grew 
Then the necessity for a con- 
servatory The city was musically ripe, 
and, on September 1 of that year (1866), the present con- 
servatory was founded by Nicolai Rubinstein. In 1873 the 
Russian Musical Society became the Imperial Russian Mu- 


and prospered up to 1866 


became evident. 


of the empire, which now number over twenty, were in- 
corporated under that one general title. It has branches 
in every part of Russian, including Siberia. 

The founder of the Moscow Conservatory, Nicolai Ru- 
binstein, died March 11, 1881. Then the conservatory had 
very varied fortunes. 

From 1881 to 1885 the directors changed rapidly. At one 
time a committee of musical gentlemen acted as director. 
From 1885 to 1880, Serge Taneieff, professor of the theory 
of music at the conservatory, was director. In May, 1886, 
the present director, Wassily Ilitch Safonoff, took charge. 

From the date of its foundation to the present the con- 
servatory has given 517 symphonic concerts and 302 cham- 


ber music evenings. It began life in 1866 with 150 pupils. 














BASIL ILITCH SAPONOFP. 
In 1899 its classes aggregated 522. During the period cov- 


ered by these two dates it had brought up and given mu- 
sical education to 11,326 persons. As might be expected 
with a growing, thriving organization, its last year is its 
record year, and the present season promises to surpass all 
others. The membership has increased steadily every year 
under the management of the present director. A number 
of the pupils of the conservatory have become generally 
known, not only in Russia, but abroad as well, some of 
them in America. Here are a few of the best known: 
Composers, Serge Taneieff, S. Rachmanoff, A. Scriabine, 
G. Konus; pianists, Emile Sauer, A. Siloti, Joseph 
Lhévinne, Theodore Koneman, K. Igumuoff, Miss Mourina, 
E. Jedlicky (professor of piano in Berlin); violinists, A. 
Petschnikoff (who has married an American girl), F 





ical Society, and gradually all the musical organizations 
RICHARD BYRON Qratorle, Concerts, 


OVERSTREET, => 


CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 
LOUDON G. CHARLTON, [lanager, 
13 & 15 West 28th Street, New York. 


LENA 
DORIA 
DEVINE. 


Vocal Instruction. 
136 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


CHARLES W. 


CLARK 


BARITONE, 


Under Exclusive Management 
HANNAH & HAMLIN, 
522-523 Fine Arts Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ADDRESS 





VOICE PLACING, 
Lamperti Method. 


REPERTORY : 
Opera, Concert, Etc. 








Kotek, S. Barzewicz, I. Barmos; ’cellos, A. Brandukoff, 





(CLEMENTINE) Season 1899-1900 


DE VERE 


WITH MAURICE GRAU OPERA COMPANY. 





For Concerts and Oratorios address: 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK, or 
Covent Garden Theatre, LONDON, England. 





222 HOSZA AVENUE, 


. . Soprano. 
CLIiFTow, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


A. Adamofsky, A. Altschuler; singing, Miss Skompskaya 
(now Countess Bolska). 

The present government of the musical society consists 
of the actual director of the conservatory, Mr. Safonoff, 
assisted by a directorium of five gentlemen, members of 
the society, who are chosen by vote. Mr. Safonoff is also 
professor of piano in the conservatory. The term lasts 
from September till June, examinations for admission 
taking place in the first week of the former month, or the 
last week of August, Russian calendar. The instruction 
is in all branches of instrumental and vocal music. Most 
of the pupils are Russians, although there have been stu 
dents in attendance from all parts of the world 

The International Rubinstein Prize Competition, con 
sisiting of two prizes of $1,000 each, for composition and 
piano, donated by the master pianist, Anton Rubinstein, 
has been won several times by pupils of the Moscow Con- 
At the meeting held in Berlin in 1895, and at 
win 


servatory. 
the session at Vienna during the present year, the 
ners received their musical education at the 
in Moscow. These gentlemen, Joseph Lhévinne and Alex. 
Goedicke, are both pupils of Mr. Safonoff, and both re 
ceived the gold medal. Among the other pupils of Pro 
Alexander Scriabine, 
and Nicelai Needtues, pianist, honorably mentioned 
in Vienna this summer, are Of the 
thirty-five persons (students of the conservatory) receiv 


conservatory 


fessor Safonoft composer and pian 


ist. 
known 


past best 


ing gold medals form 1875 to 1899. twelve are, or have 
been, pupils of the present director. A great marble tab 
let, announcing the names of all these prize winners, is 


n the wall of the entrance to the new conservatory 
with 
the 


The musical life of Moscow is varied and replete 


musical grade According to 


provisions of its constitution the Imperial Russian Musi 


events of the highest 


cal Society must give eleven concerts a year and not less 
than eight music The 
gives from six to eight public musical performances by 
its pupils, besides two or three pupil concerts with or 
all the 


when there is 


chamber recitals conservatory 


chestra which 


performers, singers, orchestra, even ballet 


Once a year an opera is given in 
are pupils of the conservatory, under the leadership 
of the director. During Mr. Safonoff’s term the follow 
ing operas have been rendered: “Fidelio” (Beethoven 
two performances, 1891 and 1899); “Cosi fan Tutte” (Mo 
zart), 1892; a scene from Gluck’s “Orpheus” “The 
Secret Marriage of Cimarosa,” 1893; in 1894 the Czar died 
and no opera was given: 1895, “Iphigenia in Tauris” (first 
act) (Gluck); “Le Chalet” (Adam), “Rafael” (Arenski) 
and the Prologue of “Ruth” (Ippolitoff Ivanoff), the two 
latter professors in the Moscow Conservatory. In 1806 
the coronation of the present Czar took place and the 
conservatory was too busy with celebration odes and 
other musical festivities to give an opera. 1897, “Fera 
mors” (Rubinstein); 1898, “Der Freischiitz’” (Weber) 
1899. “Fidelio” (Beethoven). In 1900 “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor” (Nicolai) was given 

the work of the 
Philharmonic Society, with its 1,000 members 


one 


and 


Moscow 


ter 


Besides conservatory, the 
gives 
year, also presenting opera performances and 
The Philharmonic Society 


sche 0] 


concerts a 
a pupils’ concert once a year 
is an independent musical organization. It has a 
of its own which works along much the 


the conservatory. Of concerts and other musical events 


We 


same lines as 





PIANISTE. 
Studio: 35 West 16th Street, New York. 








Management: CONCERT - DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 
LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manacenr, 
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BUSHNELL. 


For Dates, Terms, &c., address 


(77 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 








—" COTTLOW, 


For Terms, Dates, etc., for Season 1900-1901, address 
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131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. $ 


Just returned from Europe. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 








The Distinguished 
American Pianist. 





HANNAH & HAMLIN, 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, 
Exclusive Managers for Middle States. 











under private and semi-private auspices there are tadpea 
Then there is grand opera on a scale more like that of 
New York than in other European cities. Both Russian 
and foreign operas are given. 

Basil Ilitch Safonoff, who is the pivot of musical life in 
Moscow, is a Caucasus Cossack, his father having been a 
famous Cossack general. He was born in the little Cau 
casus village of Istchory, January 25, 1852. Destined for 4 
career of diplomacy, he soon decided for himself to follow 
music as an art and a profession. At the age of thirteen 
he began his musical studies, being at the same time a 
pupil of the first gymnasium in St. Petersburg. When 
fifteen years old he was transferred to the Imperial Ly 
and there he finished his 
All this time he 
After 


composition 


ceum, because of special merit, 
studies in 1873, winning the silver medal 
was studying music under the great Leschetitzky 
leaving the lyceum he studied theory and 
with the well-known teacher, Zaremba, 
death he entered the finishing in 
a gold medal. From 
piano in the 
1889 professor of piano in the Moscow Conservatory, 
i889 till the present director 
organization. Before Mr 

made a number of piano tours of Europe, generally 
with his friend, the ’cellist, Ch. Davidoff. Late 
as a conductor He 
Berlin, Prague and Rome 


M 
conservatory, 

1881 to 1885 
Petersburg Conservatory, 


after whose 
1881 
professor of 
1885 to 
and 
of that 
Safonoft 


with 
he was 
St from 


from he has been 
becoming director 
in 
company 
concert has 
Paris, 


Vienna 


he made several tours 
Amsterdam, 
invited to 


ot 


appeared in 
rhis year he 
The 


hard earned 


has been 
Moscow, the pet project and 
Mr. Safonoff, 
plished fact in November The 
the Nikitsky is all but finished 

gaudy or resplendent in color 
but 
method 
and 
working musical organization is 
the form of a three-quarter 


new conservatory 


an accom 
great white building « 
A splendid structure it is, 
all 
buil 
that 


triumph of will be 


ym 
in severe, simple 

to 
can 
home 


not 


white in exquisite taste, and use. Every 


modern and contrivance contribute to 
of a 
The 
comple'« 
into three 


reception 


the 


great 
build 


the comfort effectiveness « 


found here 


ing, which is in 


quadrangle, divided, for classification, 
eing 
the other to the 


tion offices and dwelling apartments, the centre 


may be 


general sections, one wing b devoted to 


examination and class rooms, administra 
while con 
ains the great concert halls 

the 


and 


The building extends through the Nikitsky to 
Kislowka important streets ol the city, 
there both the splendid 
style with great 
appro 


fron 
two of the busy 
streets. In 

followed 


are entrances trom 


Greek Doric is 
The 
priately and tastefully pla 
Mr 


entered a pleasant faced man, 


vestibule the 


effectiveness whole impresses one as very 


constructed. I found 
As | 


unmistakable 


nned and 


Safonoff deep in the entrance examinations 


gray, with 
cheerfully 
the 
you around.” 
the 


characteristics in 
he said 


Caucasus 

‘Wait 

some 
It 


Moscow 


his face, spoke 
“Wait till I seal 
I'll take 
combat the rigors 


opene d 


a moment,” fate «of 


these applicants and 


To 


inust 


more ol 


is a vast building of 


before one 


The 


wide, 


winter five doors be 
main hall division 
13 


museum, 


reaches the great vestibule of the 


stairways—there are two of them—are feet 


salons 
Then 


of which 


right and left, and 
r the artists, buffet, café, 
great hall for concerts, the 
There fourteen 
Emperor and one for of 
With the two amphitheatres there are seats for 1,300, 
stage, with its great 
of this hall 
fourteen great musicians 
Borodin, Bach, Han 


Mendelssohn, 


and there art loyers 


toilet rooms 


parterre 


hambers fc 


there is the 


seats 1,000 are boxes, one for 


the 


tory 


persons 


the officials the conserva 


and from every one of these seats the 


Along the sides great 


of 


organ, can he seen 


will be placed portraits 
Glinka, Tschaikowsky, Rubinstein, 
del, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schuman and Wagner. The great organ, which 
was built by Cavaillé-Coll, of Paris, 2% feet high, 

feet long and 14 feet deep. The and cham- 


is 


examination 


ber music hall in the left wing also has a large organ 
This hall seats 500. It is adorned with a bas-relief of 
Nicolai Rubinstein, the founder of the conservatory, and 
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with portraits of the Grand Duchess Helena, founder of 
the Imperial Russian Music Society; the Grand Duchess 
\lexandra Josephovna (widow the Grand Duke Con 
present president of the society; the Emperor 


ol 


Stantine), 


Nicholas II., and the late Emperors Alexander II. and 
Alexander III. There is also a portrait of the Grand 
Duke Constantine, the first president of the society. The 


being more 
differ 


whole building is lighted by electricity, ther« 


than 2,400 lights. There are thirty-four classes, of 


ent sizes. All the space arrangements and appliances nec 

essary for the comfort and effective working of thes« 
classs—such as wardrobes, toilet rooms, recreation halls, 
a small theatre—have been provided. The light arrange 
ments have been carefully considered. The Russian cli 
mate makes it imperative that most of the daylight come 
from the south and east, and there are, accordingly, but 
wo classrooms, with windows facing on the north. The 
entire building, which was begun in 1895, and will be con 


pleted this winter, cost about 1,000,000 rubles ($500,000) 





THE GEN 
MEN 


PIANO CLASS OF 
RECEIVED 
COM PETITION 


AND HIS 


1900 
HONORABLE 


SAFPONOFF 
INDICATED 
THE RUBINSTEIN 


DIRECTOR 


rLEMAN BY (X) 


TION AT PRIZE 1g00 


Alex 


Irom 


oi which $200,000 were given by the late Emperor, 
III., and the rest by Musical Society or: 
purses. Serge Von Dervies the 
a cost $20,000. The brothers Morosoff gave the fur 
nishings, $10,000, and $100,000 was contributed by a Mos 


ander the 
private gave organ, at 


ol 
been the 


however, has 


the 


cow millionaire Mr. Satonoff, 


prime mover and master spirit ot whole enterprise 
It 
obstacles to a happy 

“We Russian pianos 
have Schroder, Becker 
Safanoff 


the 


he who has carried it through against tremendous 


conclusion 


is 
and successiul 


"We 


instruments 


use exclusively,” he said 


and Dhiedrichs 
Schroder piano the Russiat 

concluded, going 
the 


south, 
the 


(Professor calls the 
Steinway.) 
and pointing 


the 


way,’ he to the 
off 
Church of the Saviour gleamed in 
outline of could be seen in the dis 
there are the Sparrow Hills, upon 
Me scOW 


been! 


Mos 


“By 


window to the where gold 


dome oi sun 
light, 
tance, ‘By the way, 
which Napoleon Bonaparte 
What a rising 


te mpl« oO 


and a faint hills 


over 
j 


stood and watched 


from the ashes there has 


burning 
Is not this white a fitting crown t 

progress?’ 
Van NORMAN 


music 
intellectual 
Louis E 


cow’s century of material and 


Anna L. Johnson- Roosa Recitals. 

Tubbs pupil, John K. Roosa 
gave two recitals last week, at Waverly, N. Y 
and Elmira, N. Y. Miss Johnson particularly 
in Elmira, and Roosa showed himself a 
The 


classic to 


Miss Johnson, a artist and 
violinist, 
sang well, 
talented fel 


irom 


most 
well constructed, 
Miss 


time sl 


low ranging 
the 
artistic 
in a metropolitan church 


programs were 


the modern sentimental Johnson is an 


singer, and in the course of 10uld be heard 








Dr. MEDINA-FERRER 


begs to announce that he has opened a 


School for Wocal Culture. 


Years of exhaustive research into the best methods of vocal 
training, combined with an accurate knowledge of the anatomy and 
physiology of the larynx, have enabled him to- perfect a common 
sense method, whereby he guarantees to fit in 125 lessons any voice 
for professional or private use. An interview will convince the 
most skeptical. 


STUDIO: Nos. 30 & 32 West [5th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
MARGUERITE 
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For Terms, Dates, &c., address care of MUSICAL COURIER, or 





THE CLIFTON, 52d St. and Lexington Ave., City. 





CARLES L, YOUNG. 


SUITE: 
819-820 Townsend Building, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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Broadway and 25th St. 
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MUSIC IN # 
w BROOKLYN. 





OCAL conductors are all more or less busy rehears 
ing their singers. One of the first of the leading 
societies to give a concert will be the Brooklyn 
Saengerbund Leopold Winkler, the pianist, 


who has re-entered the concert field, has been engaged as 


soloist for this concert. Louis Koemmenich, the conductor 
of the “bund,” is a young man of force and talent, and 
eager for novelties An interesting program is promised 
for the concert. which will be given the third week in No 
vember 

> > * 

lhe Brooklyn Oratorio Club will hold its rehearsals m 
one of the halls of the Polytechnic Institute this season 

At the reorganization last week Walter Henry Hail, the 
conductor, appeared with his wonted enthusiasm, and at 
once his singers commenced the choruses of “The Mes 
siah.”” Handel’s oratorio will be sung at the Christmas 
concert, December 19, at the Academy of Music. Other 
details of the performance were announced in THE Mu 
sicaL CouRIER in the issue of September 19 
*“* * 

Among the fashionable social clubs the Kn ckerbocker 
Field Club was the first to give a musica The affair 
vas held at the club house last Wednesday, and attracted 
a large number the members and their guests Phe 
Swedish Ladies’ Quartet and Marion Short, reader, con 
tributed a varied program 

» > > 

Mrs. Minnie Dorlon Lowe ontral soloist in the 
choir of the Church of the Pilgrims, sang last week at a 
musical given by Frederick R. Stoll 183 Sterling piace 

- * * 

During last week Miss Mary Shelley 952 Madisor 
street, gave a reception preceded by a musical program 
contributed by a number of clever amateurs 

** * 

Mrs. Grace Haskell Barnum, a Brooklyn singer, will 
ne of the soloists at the New Hampsh ind Vermont 
musical festivals 

Miss Maud |! Kennedy \\ be the solois at the con 
ert of the Brooklyn Choral Art Society be giv 
under the auspices the Brooklyn Ins ‘ Miss Ker 
iedy is a da igl r ate Harry Kennedy auth 

Say Au Revoir, But Not Good-by The youns 
woman possesses sweet prano voice, which it is re 
ported has been we ( 

* * * 

At Christ Church, Bediord avenue, Brooklyn, on Su 
day evening, September 30, 2,000 people listened to th« 
nagnificent singing by Earl Gulicl Dudley Buck 
“Fear Ye Not, Oh, Israel” and Costa's “I will Extol 
Chee when Rev. Dr. Parker Morgan, of the Church oi 
the Heavenly Rest, Manhattan, preached Three hur 
dred were turned away The service was in aid of the 
Galveston sufferers 

A Sweet Pupil. 

Alice F. Chamberlain, of Seneca Falls, N. Y., who was 
one of the prominent soloists at the Saratoga convention 
of the New York State Music Teachers’ Association, has 
arrived, and will study with George Sweet. Miss Cham 


be rlain has a , combination of gifts which lead to success. 








OVIDE MUSIN’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL (Belgian School). 


STUDIO: 133 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


OVIDE MUSIN, Professor in Chief of the Violin Department of the 
Royal Conservatory at Liege, Belgium. 

CARLOS HASSELBRINK, Soloist and formerly Concertmaster with 
Von Biilow, Max Bruch, Leopold Damrosch and Anton Seid! 
Director of the New York De partment. 

Pupils also prepared for entrance to the Royal Conservatory at Liege, Belgium 


Celebrated ex mts of the Belgian School, De Beriot, Wieniawaki, Prame, 
temps, asselbrink, Marsick, Thomson, Ysaye, Musin. 
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Ghe Maine 
Music Festival. 


HE Maine Music Festival for igoo, fourth 
season, opened in the Bangor Auditorium at 
8:10 o'clock on the night of Monday, October 
1, with 2,800 persons gathered to witness the 
beginning of this hydra-headed period of East- 
ern tone revival; the festival continued on Tues- 

day and Wednesday afternoons and nights, drawing an at- 

tendance of above 12,000 persons, and, after some seasons 
of struggle, coming out financially balanced at the end. 
This season both ends of the Maine Festival—the Ban- 
gor end and the Portland end, are in the hands of local 
associations, organized out of the good bone and muscle 
of the Pine Tree State and ready to do or die or pay up 
out of the private purse that the concerts may live in the 





future and be as great as in the past. 

William R. Chapman, of New York, N. Y., and Bethel, 
Me., was employed as the director of the music and the 
conductor of the orchestra and music, at a stated sum per 
contract, the same in both cities. He was paid his Bangor 
salary on Wednesday, October 3, and Portland will take 
receipt for its portion later in the week, the festival dates 
there being Thursday, Friday and Saturday, October 4, 
5 and 6, with programs identically like Bangor’s. The 
plan of the festival was radically changed, too, so that in- 
stead of devoting cne or two nights to the bunching of 
great names, said great names were distributed! over the 
whole five concerts, of which it was the intention to have 
no one better than another. Even in the perpetuation ol 
the essentially local institution of Maine Day—an after- 
noon devoted to Maine singers and composers, and not 
otherwise overinteresting, this intention was adhered to 
with considerable rigidity, the whole first part oi the pro- 
gram being given to some of the best works of the season 

Heretofore the Maine festival scheme has been like a 
certain type of American battleship—heavily armored in the 
middle, but rather lightly mailed at the ends. Seeking a 
better distribution of the money involved, the association 
this year decided on the other course, as to the working of 
which more later. 

The cost of seeing the festival and hearing its music was 
this season lowered from a loftier scale to $2 and down 
to 50 cents, with course tickets at $5. This better suited 
the Eastern purse and brought its good results to che as- 
sociation’s treasury, and to the feelings of those seusitive 
persons who cannot enjoy music except it is delivered to a 
packed house. 

So much for the business. As to the music, Mr. Chap- 
man, though the association held the reins, whipped the 
team. It was the singing of his chorus which created the 
profoundest impression among the keen observers of the 
concerts. The programs contained nothing novel, and some 
features were the reverse of novel. Both chorus and or- 
chestra repeated works which they have done before, and 
repeated them well. The closing night was even given over 
to the master repetition of all, “Elijah,” which closed 
the festival of 1899, with Ffrangcon-Davies in the title 
role, as he was this year also. However, Mr. Chapman, 
who drew the programs, knows his public, which is not 
yet learned enough in the way of the music world to despise 
old friends. There is no craze for novelty in this fresh 
young music spirit in Maine, and where hoary Worcester 
might easily arise and shriek “Chestnut!” in the faces of its 
artists and its chorus, the young giant in Maine smiles at 
old acquaintances and sings them better than ever. The 

Symphonie Pathetique” (which, played in part, opened the 
festival), the ‘““Merry Wives of Windsor’ overture, the 
‘Leonore’ Fifth Symphony march and the act third in- 
troduction to “Lohengrin” are no less well known to 
Maine people than are the “Hallelujah Chorus” in “The 
Messiah,” or the “Pizzicati,” by Delibes—and all of them 
were programed here this year. Yet there is no complaint. 





history proves. It is very probable that Mr. Chapman's 
boldness in standing for the programing of many familiar 
numbers was in itself a source of this year’s new strength 

-for the festival in Maine is undoubtedly stronger than 
ever in its claims on the support of the people. 

The first concert on’ Monday night opened with the 
I'schaikowsky Symphony's march movement, very excel- 
lently done by the Maine Symphony Orchestra, which is 
composed of as many Maine players as are found eligible, 
supplemented by as many Boston Symphony men as the 
association can afford to hire. This year the orchestra in 
Bangor numbered forty men, the natives being more nu- 
merous than ever. Indeed, it is one of the hopeful signs 
of the progress of the music spirit in Maine that, following 
the lead of the chorus singers, young men of ability and 
genius are working their way into the Maine orchestra in 
increasing numbers, so that from year to year fewer mer- 
cenaries are required. The day may be far away when 
Maine will have her own uative festival orchestra. Yet 
this is not the question, which deals wholly with the oppor- 
tunity which the orchestra affords to the players, who, 
though fixed in the far East, long for better things. 

The Tschaikowsky Symphony—as soon as that, showed 
that the orchestra was a trifle short in strings, and, if I 
may be allowed, a trifle brassy, too. It may be that con- 
siderations of economy governed the number of strings, for 
often does the filthy lucre involve itself with the address- 
ment of the muse. Perhaps Mr. Chapman has ideas of his 
own on strings, as he has on tempi and a few other things 
ot more or less importance. At any rate, the orchestra 
was a bit short of strings, more of which might have been 
heard to some advantage in more than one place in the 
concert series. 

But the playing was good, cleverly done, as to the phras- 
ing of Tschaikowsky and everything else. There was the 
fierce pace at which Mr. Chapman likes to drive, and some- 
times this was bewildering, but with it went very much of 
precision, of nicety, of vigor, of boldness and of intclligent 
interpretation, and what more than that do you want? 

Again in the first concert the orchestra had Weber's 
‘Euryanthe” overture, and in the usual brace Vieuxtemps’ 
“Reverie” and Gillet’s “In the Mill,” the former being 
omitted and the Gillet being descriptive enough to -uit the 
inevitable popular ear, besides being very prettily done on 
its own account. 

The orchestra opened the second concert on Tuesday 
afternoon with the overture to “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” afterward doing the march movement in Raff's 
“Leonore” symphony, and, as in 1899, Delibes’ ‘ Pizzicati” 
and Czibulka’s “Love’s Dream After the Ball,” without 
both of which no Maine festival would now be complete 
The third concert, on Tuesday night, brought out again 
the “Lohengrin” music (introduction to Act III.); an- 
other Wagner item in the Sailors’ Chorus from ‘The Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” and the adagietto and minuct from the 
Bizet suite, “L’Arlesienne,” the last named being particu- 
larly enjoyable because it was fresh here and was uncom- 
monly well performed. It was repeated on Wednesday af- 
ternoon, when the two most noteworthy orchestral works 
of the festival were heard. 

These were the Tschaikowsky “Marche Slave” and the 
Russia and Italy sections of Moszkowski’s “The Nations” 
Suite. The orchestra’s work in the doing of these two 
mighty numbers was excitive of genuine admiration, and 
for the time one was scarcely sorry for the preponderance 
of brass. The elaborate instrumentation of the ‘Marche 
Slave” was taken complete advantage of and driven up to 
a most moving pitch of brilliantly intermixed color—by 
all means the best work the Maine orchestra has ever 
done. The orchestra closed the first part of the program 
with the Chopin-Bartlett Polonaise, op. 53, in A flat, and 
the rest of the day was given up to Maine folks. 

On Wednesday night, closing, the orchestra devoted it- 
self to “Elijah,” and found a plenty to do therewith. 
In general its work was very much better than before. 
In accompanying the soloists it showed marked improve- 
ment. There was one significant slip when the librarian 
distributed wrong sheets to a portion of the orchestra in 
an encore for Madame Schumann-Heink, but Mr. Chap- 


man recovered himseli before the consequent devilish dis 
cord had proceeded far and stopped the catastrophe in the 
centre, 

The chorus showed all the effect of four years of drill 
ing and weeding and whipping-up. Its voice was more 
refined than before, without losing any of its bold fresh 
ness and sprightly strength. It had lost some members, 
but there was no sorrow ior this. Losing them it gained 
power. The weeding out process seemed to have been 
carried through it with a free hand, for which much 
thanks! It was in the neighborhood of 500 strong, and 
everybody in the ranks was a worker. Think of a chorus 
of 500 voices without a drone in it! It was short of men, 
and the sopranos slightly overbore the others by force 
of numbers. The men worked hard, but should have been 
more numerous. 

The chorus sang, as a matter of course, the Handel 
“Hallelujah Chorus” at the opening of the festival. After 
that on the first night it had the “Faust” waltz, which was 
sung in brace with Elgar’s “My Love Dwelt in a North 
ern Land”; a Brahms Lullaby substituted for Corbin’s, 
and the usual portion of the burden in Grieg’s “Recogni 
tion of Land.” The “My Love Dwelt” was one of the 
two best performances of the chorus. The “Recognition 
of Land” (from “Olaf Trygvason”) was very well sung 
but the baritone soloist who took the place of Mr. Libby 
was nervous and somewhat unsympathetic. The chorus 
did its best, but in general, as has been proved many a 
time before hereabouts, Grieg is not liked in Maine, be 
cause he is not “familiar.” Poor reason that may be, but 
my word for it, 'tis true. A campaign of education must 
precede Grieg if he is to proceed here in the future. The 
very strengh of his Scandinavianisms places him above 
the present Maine demand. 

In the second concert, Tuesday afternoon, the chorus 
sang its second great number, and one of its two best, in 
the “Here They Come” chorus from “Carmen.” This is 
no disparagement of the “Aida” second act finale, which 
soon followed, and which was done with a splendid effect, 
the orchestra making the most of the march and the cho 
rus rising to quite a dramatic pitch at the close. Brahms’ 
Lullaby and Giese’s “Forget Me Not” were sung the 
same afternoon 

On Tuesday night Mr. Chapman, doubtless proud oi 
his afternoon’s achievement, had the chorus sing once 
more the “Aida” finale in place of the “Carmen” chorus 
which was programed, and the audience rewarded his 
judgment by getting to its feet and calling for more 
whereupon he offered Bizet in place of Verdi and made 
everybody happy. The other principal choral work of the 
night was “Fair Ellen,” which was fairly wel! received 
though very probably not fuily understood 

There was no chorus work on Wednesday afternoon 
\t night came the oratorio, in which the singers showed 
the advantage of last year’s performance by accomplishing 
very much finer results. In the oratorio the chorus, “Be 
hold, God the Lord Passed By,” exceeded all other ef 
forts in the fine touch given it by the conductor near its 
ending, where he worked upon the “still, small voice” 
theme—(‘‘and in that still, small voice there came the 
Lord”)—with striking effect and with quite a theatrical 
though entirely reverential flavor. driving up a colossal 
crescendo with a sudden ritard and “falling away,” quite 
indescribable, but very impressive withal 

The soloists were Lillian Blauvelt, Schumann-Heink. 
Campanari, Ffrangcon-Davies, Richard Burmeister, Sibyl 
Sammis, Alice Sovereign, Ellsworth Giles, L. B. Cain and 
Annie Wasgatt Whittredge. 

Madame Schumann-Heink sang on Tuesday night 
Mozart’s “Vitellia” aria from “Titus.” a Wagner aria, 
“Grand Adriano,” and Julian Edwards’ “The Loveiight in 
Your Eyes.” Following this last she sang a bit of a 
drinking song by Donizetti, rolling out the words freely 
translated into her broadest Dutch, and merrily hitching 
up her shoulder straps as she did so. Where Worcester 
had been mildly shocked thereat, Bangor laughed itself 
aloud, called for more Dutch and got it. Madame 
came again and again, and at length escaped with difti- 
culty. Her German opera arias were well received, but 
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it was the iittle song that captured Maine hearts—a 
drinking song in a strictly temperance State! When it 
was over modest maidens looked aiter her, and wondering 
matrons, too, and murmured: 

“But did you see her up the cup 
of eight children?” 

Giuseppe Campanari sang on Tuesday afternoon only, 
and drew trom an amount of enthusiasm 
quite equal to anything ever seen in the Auditorium. He 
sang three main numbers, one of them the sacred hymn, 
“Gloria a te,” written for him by Buzzi-Peccia, and was 
warmly received. In gave the ‘Joreador’s 
Song” twice and the comical song of “Figare,” 
is if he believed himself in Mr. Grau’s ranks 
“indisposition ’ 


and she the mother 


the audience 


encore he 
which he 
acted much : 
already. No traces of his Worcester 
apparent. He is the first baritone of rank to appear at a 
Maine festival. There was nothing in his singing of the 
Toreador’s part to remind of Heinrich Meyn or any othe 
of the faithful and illustrious of festivals. Maine 
already demands him for next season, and will authorize 


were 


earlier 


his coming at the proper time 


Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies appeared only in “Elijah,” 
which he sang even better than he did last season, not as 
to voice, but as to manner and expression. His “It Is 
Enough” was a marvel of dramatic action, moving in 
impassioned utterance and reverent in intent and intona 
tion 

Mr. Burmeister played a part of the Chopin F minor 
Concerto, which he threatened to present in toto to the 
festival, and many other goods things Zest of all was 
his appearance on Wednesday afternoon in a Chopin 


Scherzo, Mendelssohn's “On Song's Pinions,” and Liszt's 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 8. For the last 


cored, and came back to play what all Maine delights in 


he was en 


and what was therefore a good choice, the ever present 
Moszkowski “Serenade,” which he did with a tempo so 
much slower than the fiery pace set by Mr. Chapman that 


the periormance was uncommonly interesting 
Miss Sammis sang surprisingly well (in place of Miss 
lemon), and won an amount o/ attention quite equal to 


that of any other artist in the festival. On Tuesday night 
she was brave enough to consent to follow Schumann 
Heink, fatigued with 


applauding, brought her back many 


and the audience, though it was 


times and sent her 
its compliments in a bewildering furore of thanks and ad 
She sang better than ever, and deserves men- 


Miss Sovereign 


miration 
tion for her splendidly handled powers 
will be famed in festival history for the beauty of her low 
tones, which were well developed and made the most of 
Mr. Giles used a good tenor in a good way, and particu- 
larly in the “Lend Me Your Aid, rhe Queen oi 
Sheba,” created a profound impression as a young man 
of but who has not yet learned to enunciate as 


irom 


promise, 
he ought, and whose sentiments need to be stirred a bit 
Mrs. Whittredge and Mr. ¢ Maine soloists, the 
former being chosen to Youth ‘Elijah,” 
and doing the small but difficult part very well, and the 
Grieg performance and in “Fair 


ain were 


sing the in 


latter appearing in the 
Ellen.” 

Maine Day was better than ever—not so much oi a bore 
by any manner of means. M. H. Andrews conducted th« 
orchestra through his own “Thelma” waltzes; the best or- 
chestral work come out of Maine in many years and fit to 
go on any program of the festival. Miss Kate A. Barker, 
of Bangor, delivered a violin number with a very strong 
and sounding tone; Mrs. Whittredge sang one of Mrs 
Beach's prettiest songs and sang it well, and the Wasgatt 
String Quartet performed Raff’s “Erk Larung,” and “Die 


Muhle,” from his Quartet No in D. Altogether the 
program was very meritorious, and was interesting as 
showing the progress which the Maine Music Festival 


is making possible. 

The Eastern festival was financially a success, paying 
all its out of its guaranteeing a 
festival in 1901, with “Faust” sung as oratorio as one of 
Musically it was the best festival of 


expenses receipts and 


its leading features. 


the four which have now been given in Eastern Maine. 

JaMEs E 

[The continuation of the festival in Portland, Me., 

October 4 to October 6 will be reported in these columns 
next week.—Eb.] 


DUNNING. 
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Mr. EX. 















of broad sympathies and 





“ Mr. Tew possesses a fine voice of cultured style. 


Sousa at the Metropolitan. 


hit last concert but one in the series of Sunday 
might concerts by Sousas band in the Metro 


politan Opera House tovk place last Sunday 





night, and attracted another large audience 
lhe program presented was the best of ihe series thus 
iar. ‘Lhe number around which centred the most interest 
was “In Bohemia Overiure,” a composition of Henry K. 
Hadley, a talented musician of this city his overture 
was first played by Sousa’s Band ic Paris last summer 
‘In Bohemia Overture” is scored in a florid style, and 
presents several sensational contrasts. It is replete with 


melody, however, and shows good musicianship through 


out. It aroused much enthusiasm Another number 
which possessed the merit of novelty was “The Dream of 
William Radcliff,” by Mascagni. This first per 
formance of this work in New York. Again Sousa’s latest 


march, “Hail to the Spirit of Liberty,” evoked enthusiasm, 


was tik 


and several repetitions were demanded and given 
given 


night, when an entirely new program will be 


The last concert of the series wiil be next Sunday 


offered and 
several new soloists introduced. 


Norman C. Lasceiles. 


ORMAN C. LASCELLES has recently returned from 
Europe after an absence of four years, 
time he to the 

Leschetizky method of piano playing. Mr 
ied two years in Berlin with Stepanoff, and two years in 
Vienna with Leschetizky. Berlin Mr 
Lascelles won for himself a highly creditable position as 
a teacher of the piano, and has now returned with the in 


N 


during which 


devoted all his energies mastery of the 


Lascelles stud 


During his stay in 


tention of resuming his professional work in New York 
He has opened a large and handsome studio at 28 West 
Eighty-eighth street, where he now teaches daily. Mr 


Lascelles is the bearer of a very flattering certificate of his 
ibilities as a teacher of the Leschetizky method 


Bushnell Engaged for Parker’s New Oratorio. 


RICSSON BUSHNELL has been engaged to create 
the part Horatio 
entitled the “Wanderer’s Psalm.” This work had its first 
England, and will be given for 
Pro 
fessor Parker will conduct rhis is the third oratorio of 
Professor the Mr. Bushnell 
has been engaged to create, he having sung at the 
“pt. ( 


bass solo in Parker's new work 


performance in Hereford 


the first time in America on December 17 in Boston 


Parker’s bass role of which 
first 
risto 


performance of both “Hora Novissima”’ and 


pher.”’ 


Marie de la Paz. 


Marie de la Paz, who made a flattering début with 
at the St. Nicholas Garden last 
The 
voice of the young singer attracted the attention of several 
the 


Miss 
the Kaltenborn Orchestra 
month, promises to have a busy autumn and winter. 


managers and some of critics at her recent appear 


ance, and former predictions concerning the talents of the 


artist seem to have been fulfilled. 





Jackson-Schumann-Heink Recital. 


At the 


recital which Leonora Jackson will give in con 
unction Madame Schumann-Heink to-morrow 
(Thursday) afternoon at Carnegie Hall, the young violin 
ist will play the “Rondo Capriccioso,” Saint-Saéns; 
Hungarian “Air,” 
rensky, and “Hungarian Dance,” 


with 


by 


Sorowsky; 
Brahms 


Ernst’s Fantaisie” by 
“Berceuse,” 


Joachim. 


Adele Lewing’s Recital. 

Mme. Adele Lewing gave a recital last Friday at the resi 
dence of Mrs. Sackett, at Rye, N. Y. The fashionable ele 
ment attended the affair and helped to make it a social and 
financial success. Madame Lewing has numerous engage 
ments ahead for recitals, and among her applications is one 
Texas. Madame Lewing is also prepar 


request from 


ing several pupils for Professor Leschetizky 





HITNEY TEW 


The Distinguished Basso. 


AMERICAN TOUR, 





November 10 to January 10. 





Times, LONDON: 


“Mr. Tew displayed a splendid bass voice, and sang with great dignity of style.” 


DaiLy TELEGRAPH, LONDON : 
He isa singer of high quality, a musician 
wide research.”’ 





For Terms and Dates, address EX. MC. EXEIRNRSCHBEERNRG, 


Rooms 317 & 318 Townsend Building, New York. 





HL Whitney Tew. 


ont rank of the vocalists of the present 


London, stands in 


the fr 


day, and his reputation as a gifted and fin 
isne¢ 
© ished 





singer is established abroad 


ing’ rare 


His 


voice 18 a poweriul bass yet possess sympa 


tic timbre, characteristics which 


been 


quality and resonan 


lave described as being the components of the “voice 
of tears.” 


An 
magnetism 


Mr 


is impressed with his force and imagina 


tion, two requisites in his chosen field of ari 


instant’s contact with Tew reveals his great 


One 
His bearing 


that of a cultured gentleman, carries one even further, be 
getting a confidence that -whatsoever he essays will deal 
onviction, while his easy carriage and strong face show 
a nature which asserts this power of conviction as a pre 


rogative, and one withal which is intellectual and poetical 

Mr. Tew is an American, though many years of his life 
have been spent in London. He is descended from an old 
Yorkshire family which left the motherland in those dar} 


f religious strife and persecution and for generations 





lwelt in Nantucket until the War of Independence, when 
hose the family who could carry arms enrolled them 
selves under the Stars and »tripes 

[he vocalist began life as a banker, following in the 
yotsteps of his father and grandfather, and at the strong 
desire of the former stifled his great love for music, paim 
ng and literature, and accepted a prominent position in 
ne of the leading banking institutions of Western New 
York. Prior to this he had traveled extensively, and fa 
miliarity with the art centres of Europe had fanned into 
fierce heat his desire to develop his gifts, whicl sO 





pronounced as to have attracted the attention of m 


fluential in literary and artistic circles. But this dream was 


not to be realized at once, so, with the ardor and enthu 
siasm ot his artistic temperament, his every moment oj 
eisure was devoted to music, criticism and painting. In 
identally may be mentioned that handsome ym 
in London now contains numerous paintings merit 

\s this seli-cultivation of his immanent artistic percep 


ions increased Mr. Tew resigned his position, removed to 


himself under the 


~ndon and placed guidance of leading 


n that while, 


instructors metropolis, during his holi 


vocal 


days on the Continent, he continued to study operatic roles 


with the best teachers of Paris and Italy 

Ihe basso is an exponent of that school of singing prac 
ticed by Lamperti and other great masters, and he has 
that ease of expression which long, unremitting ana intelli 
gent study brings. His successes in oratorio, opera and re 
citals of classical popular songs are familiar to many in 


America. Such is his versatility, however, that it is diffi 


cult to say in which of these lines he has won the greatest 


praise. Perhaps his participation in his own drama, with 
music, founded on Dumas immortal story, “The Three 
Musketeers,”” has brought him the most pronounced dis 
tinction. As the writer of the book and lyrics, to which 


charming music was composed by Reginald Somerville, as 


f Cardinal Richelieu, and finally in his 


the impersonator 


interpretation of the vocal part, Mr. Tew displayed ability 


nost unstinted praise from both the Lon 


such as to win the 
don and provincial press for his powers as singer, dram 
itist, lyricist and actor 

rhis artist, who has been spending his summer holiday 
in New York State, where he has a beautiful 


Driftwood-on-Chautauqua, 


home 
De p 


fulfill numerous 


summer 
sailed OT London on 
tember 25 on the Cymric. He has gone to 
oratorio engagements in Great Britain and Ireland during 
October, returning the first week in November, when 
his tour of this country will be inaugurated and will com 
prise recitals of classical and popular songs and oratorios 

Mr. Tew’s American appearances are under the direction 


of Mr. Hirschberg 


Joseph Pizzarello. 


Joseph Pizzarello, the distinguished vocal teacher, has 
returned from his vacation, which he spent in Europe 
ind will resume teaching at his new studio, No. 43 West 
Thirty-fourth street, New York city. Mr. Pizzarello re 
ports an unusually busy season ahead 
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Caroline Gardner (| ark C 
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Opera in English. 


= HE second night of opera in English at the 
| I Metropolitan Opera House was devoied to 
“Tannhauser’’—an unlucky selection. This was 

the cast: 
ilerman, Landgrave of Thuringia .W. H. Clarke 
fannhauser Philip Broze 
WOMSOM oeicicscccccdurnctsessecessctesecsios William Paull 
eee SeWecewescbasdebvaberceesssceueane anee 
Pes oxen) pinnci hindus ndpeceerneedtsanveape sen Harry Davies 
PE ccccane skeredccnuddhany dy coshvicgeenns .Forrest Carr 
Elizabeth... Rita Eland: 
Venus... Seima Kronold 


Frieda Stender 
E ve ard P 


Shepherd lien , 


Conductor, Richard Eckhold; stage director, Temple 


lannhduser”’ was for years its composer’s darling opera. 
lo see it adequately staged, to hear it sung artistic 
was his dream. It is said that this wish of his 
was never How lucky is it that Wagner is dead. 
If he were not he surely would be after this performance 
the “Metropolitan English Grand Opera Company.” It 
infinitely the “Faust” of the preceding 
demonstrated that, however excellent indi- 
it is the ensemble, the unity of effect, 
And there was 


with 
perfection, 
realized. 


by 


was worse than 


evening, and 
vidual voices may be, 
that counts in a work of this proportion. 
no unity Tuesday of last that is, among the princi 
In a description of the night’s doings the chorus 
While not always impeccable in intonation, it 


week 
pals 
leads. 
s a well belraved chorus, that sang with some feeling in 
There 


easily 
Wa 
the first act and considerable fire in the second 
a real festive ring in the march, no matter how authorities 


Was 


may quibble over There was also some attempt 


stage picture in the second act which slightly atoned 


its tempo. 
ata 
for the incomplete groupings of the preceding two scenes 
Yet the stage looked bare and in spots ugly. Nor can 
admire the Grau-Savage 

Chat the cuts in the hunting music were the 


we 
wardrobe 

fault of the 
They 
probably made from motives of economy. The trumpets 
attempted to supply the deficiency by blaring out of all 
Mr. Eckhold has, we understand, conducted 
some performances of the Carl Rosa Company in England. 
knows it in the ordinary, every day, 
He is a conductor with a 
For him the 


new conductor we are not prepared to say were 


proportion 


He knows his business, 
conventional sense of the 
and a rigid theory of tempi. 
the very pulse of the Wagner music drama— 

tempi are inelastic, his dynamics without 
Eckhold galloped through the score on 


word 
rigid forearm 
tempo rubato 
not; his 
Mr. 
fortissimo hobby horse; 


exists 
variety. a 
jorte, 
landscape and drama being utterly missed by him. 
and perhaps that is 


the poetry and passion of the 
But he 


got his curtain down in time, his ideal 


of “Tannhauser.” : 

The principals were for the most part miscast. Selma 
Kronold, who is a dramatic singer and actress of skill and 
intelligence, was not her element as Venus. The music 
does not suit her voice, neither has it the seductive qual 
ty so necessary. But she far outshone her feminine as 
sociates. Elizabeth was perilously near being a carica 
ture Miss Elandi—Query: Why these foreign names in 
an avowedly American organization?—has neither the 
voice, figure, temperament, training nor general musical 
and histrionic ability to essay such a trying role. “Dich 
Theure Halle” was very shaky and inexpressive. The duo 
went stiffly and the prayer made no impression of sin- 
erity Miss Elandi was, however, richly garbed, and 
doubtless Eighth avenue was impressed 


sufficient 
with 


Miss Frieda Stender has a clear, rich voice of 


volume grand opera. She sang 
tistic intelligence, though she left something to be desired 


for her measures 





in the matter of enunciation and pronunciation. Among 
he men William Paull stood out prominently. He has a 
ibrant baritone, which he often uses too “open”; but 
e sings with passion, has brains and looked exceedingly 
vell. When he masters a smoother legato his natural de- 
tory powers will be greatly enhanced. Mr. Paull 
was artistically ‘ad and shoulders over his colleagues 
His Wolfram was at least real, if not altogether satisfy 

Phi Brozel, a Russian singer, has had some experi 
ence in England with the Carl Rosa Company. His Eng- 


etter than several of his associates, 


notably 





But his voice, a small, sweet lyric tenor, 

heroic mold needful to portray the love and 

inguish of Tannhauser’s soul Brozel knew his part, 
acted it with dignity and some pathos, yet the effect did 
not carry across the footlights. It was not a weighty 
enough Tannhauser, despite the phrasing of the music 
ind the sincerity of the action. This singer would be 
excellent in “Mignon” or kindred roles to Wilhelm Meis- 
ter. The others,’with the exception of Harry Davies, do 
not call for any particular notice. The contest in the 
Wartburg had its funny side. As a whole the perform- 
ance lacked body; tone would be a more precise word. 
Of the precious spirit, the atmosphere of Wagner, there 


was none at all. The house was not half full 


audience 


Wednesday evening a larger was attracted 
Mignon” is always a favorite, despite its wretched, in- 
mprehensible book and its meagre dramatic interest. 
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du das land?” the 


“Kennst 
gavotte and polacca are popular and there is some chance 
The cast was as follows: 


Che romance for soprano, 


for the heroine. 
Mdee,. 0: GION GN so 55 60s wok dj ecb 9 ccbsd hier eeeas Zelie de Lussan 
Ingeborg Ballstrom 
Lloyd d'Aubigné 
Ragna Linne 
- Lempriere 
Homer Lind 
Walker 


Filina, an actress 
Wilhelm Meister, a young student.. 
Frederick, a gallant, 
Lothario, father Gf Migmom.......ccesvcceccccsece 





in love with 
Pringle 


Laertes, manager of a troupe of actors 


Ginsn, 0 Clipe Cdk ns a cirrsei diese aidiudetodetiod Leslie 
Conductor, Armando Seppilli. 

Miss de Lussan is an cid “stager.” She has been sing- 
ing in light and grand opera for fifteen or twenty years, 
so she knows her lines, her “business” and makes all her 
with her audience. There is little that is subtie 
She is large, jolly and succeeds through 
sheer muscle. It would be vain to look for poetry in her 
Mignon. It like Carmen, Cherubino— 
stolidly self-satisfied, or else a boisterous romp. Miss de 
LLussan sang as she always does, with the forte stop drawn 
out. Naturally she made a hit. She is too obvious to 
escape the popular eye, the popular ear. Yet where 
the sense of remoteness, of mystery, of suffused sweetness 
in But she was amusing in the 


“points” 
in her work. 
her 


was her 


Was 


“Connais tu le pays’? 
second act. 

The chorus easily masiicated the comic opera music of 
The stage exhibited the regular setting, and the 
conflagration scene was as ridiculous as ever. Mr. Prin- 
gle, trom whom much was expected, seemed in poor voice. 
He was a mediocre harper and made the part more tire- 


Thomas. 


some than it really is—which is saying volumes. He also 
sang out of tune. So did Lloyd d’Aubigne—who 
should call himself Dabney, now that he is back in 
America. This young gentleman sings even worse than 
he did before he went abroad. His tone production is 
throaty, his tone harsh and unmusical. He sang the part 
ior the first time. It sounded so. However, he looked 


well in his gay clothes. Ingeborg Bailstrom has a light, 
Yet 


taking the cadenza very 


inexpressive, colorless voice, facile in execution she 
did not make much of the polacca, 
Ragna Linne was ama 


Nevertheless, 


She is a Scandinavian. 
teurish, the others mediocre. 

snap” to the evening’s work. 

the Carmen of Zelie de Lussan last Monday night gave 


carefully. 


there was some 


us no new light on the role or her former conception of it. 
About her gypsy there can be no mistake—a full-blooded, 


vigorous woman, coarse and action suggestive. There 


are many—notabiy Miss Olga Nethersole—who think that 
here ends the story as told by Merimée. But Carmen 
contains better things, and of these things, vocal or his 


trionic, Miss De Lussan made no sign. Philip Brozel was 


a tair Don Jose, though he was a grievous disappointment 
in the Flower romance. He phrased it poorly and was poor- 
indeed, the orchestra throughout 
The 


was acceptable 


ly accompanied by Sepilli; 
the entire evening played wretchedly. Micaela 
ingeboig Ballstrom. She Mr. Paull 
most effaced the hopes raised by his Wolfram; his 1 
was a thing of vocal lath and plaster. Mr. Boyle's Zuniga 
was excellent. The chorus sang no better than the old 
chorus of the Italian company, but looked younger. The 
minor parts were indifferently filled. After the first act 
all the life vanished and the evening was a tedious one 
The stage was not well handled. 


was 
al 
oreador 


Paul Dufault, | the Tenor. 


This singer was recently heard in several little known 
songs, as follows: “Ostination,” Fontennailles; “Si mes 
vers,” Hahn; “La Demoiselle,” Gravel. The heart quality 


Dufault puts into his singing makes it appeal to all, and 
the last named song, dedicated to him by the composer, a 
young priest, who yet shows in it that he has warm pas 
sions within him, Dufault sings with immense effect. His 
French native to him, long he sure be 
known in all the land. 


is and ere is to 


Alvin Kranich’s Tour. 
Alvin Kranich will this 
The success abroad of this pianist will be remembered by 
readers of THE Musical Now Kranich is con 
templating a tour of the United States and Mexico. 


remain in this country season. 


COURIER 





~ SHERWOOD, 


Available for Concerts, Recitals and Lecture Recita!s 





Dr. Paul Klengel. 
PAUL KLENGEL, 


Society, of 


director of the Liederkranz 
New York, has fitted up an artistic studio 
No. 


he will resume his lessons in singing and piano playing 


D* 
in his residence, 160 East Seventy-first street, where 
The rehearsals of the Liederkranz Society have begun and 
preparations are now. making for the first concert, which 
will given Sunday It Dr 
novelties 
Mrs. 


is expected to play at one of 


be night, November 25 is 


Klengel’s purpose to introduce some important 
this season and to bring forward prominent soloists. 
Edda Klengel, the 
these concerts. 

Dr. Klengel has recently received from Hug Brothers, 
Leipsic, 


pianist, 


four of his latest songs, published by this house 
‘The Moorland,’ 


and These 


These are: Song of the “Serenade,” 


“Sorrow” “Evening.” songs, which are on 


sale at Schirmer’s, are printed for soprano and mezzo 


soprano, They are classic in iorm and possess originality, 
strength and grace. Dr 


had 


Klengel expects the busiest sea 
son he has ever 


The Goodrichs in New York. 


M R. A. J 


cided 


GOODRICH and Mrs 
New York 


the author 


de 


home 


Goodrich have 


to make their permanent 


Mr. Goedrich is ol several well-know: 


works, the latest being a sterling study of 
With 
composition, 


be 


benefits of 


theoretical 


terpretation Mrs. Goodrich, he will conduct classes 


in singing and piano, and thus 


enjoy the 


Irom so 


harmony, 


an will students to in 


dis 


opportunity given 
ble 


inguished authorities. 


hnumera personal iustruction 


Eppinger Conservatory of Music. 


ASSES in theory, harmony, counterpoint and 


Eppinget 
will 


os | 


Conservatory of 


ition have been formed at the 


Musi All 


announcement 


compos 
students of be 


Phe 
range 


musi 
admis 


interested in this price 


sion to these classes is within the of every student's 


this new de 


Con 


means For other information regarding 


partment, applicants are referred to the Eppinger 


servaory, located 718 Lexington avenue 


New Operas. 
M 


be 


has for five years been work 
‘Salah-ed-Din,” 
The 


Mussulman 


Salvazoe an 


entitled 


ing on opera 
Paris 
Jerusalem, The 
ballet 
t Da 
to crowds 


Le de 


unedited opera 


and destined for the 


Oo 


It is in four acts Suburbs of 


rhe 
Paradise,” 


Opera. 


Hebrew Quarter, with a 
*Mahomei’'s 
The 


dancing and 


Camp, 


named and Public Square a 


mascus. ballet introduces, in addition 


howling Dervishes Roi 
Paris,” Hue, will 
produced this season at Par 
for the Opéra ¢ 


four 


houris, 
the first 


He 


mique 


by Georges be 


has composed also 


1s 


theatre 


x 


which 
liff,”” 


*Titania” pre 


paring a act piece, “William Rate by Leroux 


Millocker. 


The Millocket 
ry house well furnished and royalties 
In 


three 


arl onsists of a coun 


The 


addition, t 


property ielt by ¢ 


personal prop 


erly was about 750,000 crowns here were 


ot sixty-six 


hity 


the original scores thirty operettas, 


twel dances, 
his 


charitable 


waltzes, 
The 


been 


larces, some overtures, ve lorty 


one Lieder and many sketches heirs are widow 


and daughter, while legacies have left to 


societies 


Sondershausen. 

term 
14 
European 


The of Sondershausen during the 
1898-1900 had 132 male and 62 female pupils, of 
American, 5 Australian, 8 other 


The teaching staff comprises 22 male 


Conservatory 
whom 
were 3 Swiss, 


states and i female 
professors, and instruction is given on fourteen instruments, 
singing, chorus, scenery, chamber music. orchestra, theory, 


harmony and counterpoint 
Greatest 
American 
Pianist. 


—_———— > 


Direction: GC. F. KING, 5S East 14th = dil New York. 





MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC, 


DETROIT. CORPS OF 
rr? ALBERTO JONAS, Director. waumioeaer 
LANGUAGES, Heads of Departments: ALBERTO JONAS, Piano; ELSA von GRAVE- JONAS, Piano; EMINENT 
ELOCUTION. MAURICE de VRIES, Voice; HENRI ERN, Violia ; F. L. ABEL, ’Cello; N. J. COREY, INSTRUCTORS. 


Catalogues mailed free. 


Organ; JEAN Van der VELPEN, Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition. 
Address F. L. ABEL, Secretary. 
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86 GLEN ROAD, ROSEDALE, TOKONTO, 
OcToRBE « 6, 1900 ,] 
Her Majesty's Theatre, Montreal, a series of 


Sunday sacred concerts has been inaugurated, 














Mrs. Jean D. Ives, pianist, being the director 
The programs for September 30 were as fol 
AFTERNOON 
(duartet A\lleg1 nt I steiniets 
I (,0u String Quartet 
lenor solo, Fear Not Ye, O Israe Buck 
N. E. Daignault 
Mezzo-soprano solo, Sancta Maria Faure 
Miss Sadie Dowling 
(With ‘cello oblig by La Cha nneau.) 
Raritone solo, Les Rameanux Faure 
Joseph Saucier 
rio, I s Dream, from Lohengrin Wagner 
( ar rgar nd v 
Mrs. Iv Sa f 1 Profe G 
r ne The King of I e My S erd | ( 
lose Saucier 
Witl it nd orga panimer 
Me rat solo, Morning Land Buck 
Miss Sadie Dow k 
‘ I © Risen Lord Fis 
N. E. Daigt 
With ylir Profe ( et 
I> e Wings of the D Wa t 
Miss Dow re Mr. Sa 
0 
lantir Ravina 
acte Gillet 
eG et String Ouartet 
( S t Oueer 
EVENING 
(uartet Allegr ( I 1 Stein ' 
The Goulet String Quartet 
Tenor lo, Fear Not Ye, O Israe Buck 
N. I Daignault 
Mezzo-soprano solo, Sancta Maria Faur 
Miss Sadie Dowling 
(With ‘cello obligat y Louis Charbonnea 
Raritone s« The Two Grenad Schumar 
Joseph Saucier 
Trio, Elsa’s Dre fr Lohengrir Wagner 
(For an rgan and violin.) 
Mrs. Ive Mr. Saucier ar Profes G ‘ 
Laritone s The Kin fl e My Shepherd I Gounod 
J h Saucier 
(With ano and gan accomp ment 
Mezzo-soprano solo, Morning Land Buck 
Miss Sadie Dowling 
enor s Mona Stephen Adar 
N. E. Daignault 
Duo, The Wings t Dove Watson 
Miss D ng iMr. S er 
. artets— 
Andantino Ravina 
Entr’acte Gille 
he Coulet String Quarte 
God Save the Ouees 





This enterprise seems destined to prove successful, the 
ents having thus far met with encouragemen Popular 
prices prevail 
* * 
The orchestra of the Philharmor mocicty I cipsi 


THIS SPACE IS TO BE DEVOTED TO THE NSERTION OF 


PORTRAITS OF SUCCESSFUL 





MISS AVIS H. BLEWETT. 


Piano and 


E. mM. BOWMAN. hooey ane i 
etobe: 


Office Hour, September and 


Steinway Hall, New York. 


Organist and Conducter | bapties Temple Choir, Brooklyn 
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Germany, and Edouard Strauss’ Orchestra will both be 
heard in Toronto this season 
am * * 
Under the able direction of Prof. J. J. Goulet, the Mon 


treal Symphony Orchestra will resume rehearsals for the 


coming season 
a * * 


Notwithstanding lack of general enthusiasm on behalf of 


English examinations in Canada, and in spite of many 


by leading musicians in the Dominion, 
‘Associated Board” 


having recently made 


protestations made 
contimue 
the 


representatives of the pro 


mote the latter’s cause, ensuing 


announcement : 
“There is the 


and 


statement that 
Music 


examinations 


tl e 
Academy 


whatever in 
Associated the Royal 

Royal College of Music had 
from Canada and returned the fees of candidates who ap 


no truth 


Board of of 


withdrawn its 


plied this year. Prof. Stewart Macpherson, this year’s 
examiner. was taken ill in Montreal and was unable to 
examine more than the Ontario and Montreal candidates 


The board cabled offering to send another examiner, but 


as he could not arrive in Canada before the midsummer 
holidays, when the candidates would be away, it was de 
cided to cancel the remaining examinations and return 
the fees. There are an increasing number in Canada who 
wish to obtain the Associated Board’s certificates, and 


there is no thought whatever of suspending the examina- 


tions which have been so successful in England. Africa 
and Australia. The syllabus for the 1901 Canadian ex 
yminations is now being printed. and will be eady 
hortly 

In connection with the above subject the following sum 
mary of opinions expressed last week by an eminent pro 


may not inappropriately be quoted: 


fessor 


“President Loudon, of Toronto University. took occasion 


‘at : ° : 
in delivering his convocation address to make an attack 
upon the Ontario educational system. which he compared 
with that of Germany. to the great disadvantage of the 


former 
in On 


In Germany students graduated at nineteen, while 


tario the average age was twenty-three or twenty-four. In 
Ontario, too. much time was lost owing to the clumsy ar 
rangement of studies. particularly by three things: the un 


the untimely fostering 
of other branches. and the incubus of examinations. He 
held that examinations that should 
be reduced to a minimum instead of being multiplied and 
magnified the case under our system.” 


due postponement of language study 


were a necessary evil 


as had been 


,; 2 
Tt is not surprising that this summer. during his visit 
to Europe. Dr. Edward Fisher. musical director of the 
Toronto Conservatory of Music, was particularly inter 


nd Mozart. for 
and 


Beethoven 
thought 


ested in reminiscent of 
Dr. Fisher has 
to the compositions 


scenes 


given much serious study 


ind 


3eethoven recitals presented by 


influence these great musicians 


the series of his pupils 


nstituting some of last season’s most artistic and edu 
ational Canadian n usical events 

* * * 
i. & vom member of the Toronto Conservatory of 


ssohn Choir 
“Modern 


Mendel 
book 


the 
ble 


Ity and conductor of 
I j i ] 


1as just issued a valu 


Music’s “i 
of Toronto. 
Technique.” 


on 
Piano 
* * * 

An English journal thus describes the career of a Cana 
returned from study abroad: 
of Toronto the 
in that city. Since Canada has 


lian singer, who has lately 
“Miss Hope Morgan is a 
ighter of a notable 


native and 


judge 


given us not only volunteers in this grievous war, but also 
many beautiful singers, we cannot but welcome heartily 
one more gift of hers, and accord a ready greeting to the 
clever soprano, who has already made herself a name as a 


alluded to 
Sandring 


delicate individualistic singer. I recently 


Miss Hope Morgan’s excellent performance at a 


and 


ham Clvb gathering. Miss Morgan. as her name implies 
Welsh extraction. She has a good measure indeed 
Celtic blood, for her mother is Irish. It was at the sugges 


that Miss Mor 
famous 
result 
role in 

The 


and 


of Paris 


and her 


tion of Mme 
took 
structress trained her 
début 
‘Faust,’ followed by 
strain of stage singing 
Miss Morgan has therefore 
Her voice has the fluency 
but 
inflection and that grip of proportion of phrase to phrase 
make Above all. it is the 
individuality. which she knows how to that holds the 
ess and her future possibilities.’ 


Mathilde Marchesi 
as a profession, 
for opera. of which the 
Naples in the soprano 
success at Brussels 


gan up singing in 
was 
a brilliant at great 
similar 
however. proved too great 
devoted herself to the concert 
platform and directness which 


lassified as ‘charm.’ she has also that power of 


are c 


which for poetrv and interest 
use 
secret of her present suc 


Hedvige Materna. 
Fraulein H. Materna, the 
did not try to commit suicide 
in a the Rhine, but has 


great Amalia Ma 
She was undoubtedly 


niece of the 
terna, 
seen been singing with 


canoe on 


her accustomed success. 
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Ernst Von Dohnanyi. 


EW pianists have captured the critics in the East as 
did the young Hungarian composer pianist, Ernst 

von Dohnanyi, when he made his début here last March 
His coming was unheralded, and to the general musical 
public he was unknown. This season he returns again to 


Vert 


leading orchestral 


& Wolfsohn 


organizations 


this country, and his managers, Messrs 


have placed him with the 


the Boston Symphony 


the S 


in the country them 


Theod 


} 
oral 


among 


Thomas Orchestra in hicago Louis 


Cl Symphony Society and the Pittsburg Orchestra 
- I ) 


With the Boston Symphony Orchestra he will be heard 
n Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Brook 
lyn. In addition to his orchestral appearances he will be 
heard in many private concerts with the leading societies 
He will give recitals in New York city on the afternoons 








of November 14 and 17, and in Boston on November 27 
ind December 1. Besides this, he will make a tour of the 
pr pal cities and also play several concerts in Canada 
The following are extracts from the New York papers: 
The s performer of the Beethoven Concerto was Ernst vor 
Dohnanyi, who has already made a name for himself on the other 
de f the Atlantic, and who was acclaimed with delight at hi 
recent American début in Boston To please both Boston and New 
York falls to the lot of few pianists. Mr. Dohnanyi may account 
himself fortunate or exceptionally gifted, for he achie an imme 
diate and well earned success here It was evidence of his respect 
for his art as we as of his readiness to subject himself to the most 
critical examination, that he elected t nake mse! wn through 
he medium of work which calls for the purest ftiest style of 
ano playing, and ffers no po ty f conce isica a 
owness behind a blinding display of rtuosity Dohnany 
played this concert beautifully His reading of it was distin 
guished by a dignified ntinuance f color, broad and reposefu 
clarity, a surety of purpose and an exquisite adaptation of all the 
letails to the general exposition His annunciation of the ther 
was manly, straightforward and musically balanced. His building u 
f the climaxes of the development was full of power and brilliar 
n lucidity His technic was ample ind manifestly there wa ar 
abundance of reserve power His finger work was parti arly g 
rous, strong and elastic. Indeed, throughout the first vement 





the crisp clearness of his musical diction evoked constant mira 

n. In the second movement he showed a fine command of tone 
color and the art of singing upon the p‘ano The ast movemer 
was filled wit! ariety and contrast. But what was most iporta 
was the true appreciation of the Beet! en spirit As an exp ' 
f form and analysis of content, the interpretation recalled tl f 
formances of Dr. von Bilow at s best It was chaste, elevated 
and refreshing, sane interpretation. high in conceptior and 
sincere and direct in presentation. Mr. Dohnany Ss a young mar 
but he is already an artist of high rank.—New York Time Mare 
23, 1900. 

The most interesting of his offerings was Beeth t G ajor 
iano concert with the s part played by Ern n Dohnar 

n whom, since he sprang int pub ec tw yea Ag 
thereabouts, the musical public have felt a very proper interest 
ery proper becafise the incidents whicl ted it were not { the 
rdinary sensational or meretricious kind. Mr.. or Herr, or Mor 
sieur, or Pan, Dohnanyi won a prize n composition which had 
lrawn the eyes of the musicians and 1 astonished and delighted 
London, but he did not, because of that rcumstance, immediate! 
start out with a flourish of trumpets upon a conquest of the world 
His achievement last night was brightly illuminative, not of pian 
rtuosoship, as that term is por irly understood, but of sweet 
ealthy musicianship. He played the concerto from beginning Jik« 





’ isician who knew it because he loved it, and loved it because 
e knew it down to its inmost heart beats. He made no displa 
f pianistic feats, and since he did not try to do anything in that 
lirection it is not to be said what his capacity as a specialist may 
be. There were times when more fluent legat would have beer 
agreeable, and the instrument which he plays has a lovelier tone 
than that which he produced, but his reading was permeated by 
spirit of poetry which was all the more heart-warming because it 
was so utterly free from the slack of sentimentality or weakness of 
any kind All was sane t sound, the utterance fa mar 
felt s Beethoven said, that it was the purpose of music t trike 
fire from the sou f man, not to put it in the melting mood N 
the least interesting of jemonstrations of noble birth in musi 
s made in the tw lenzas of s owr mposition which he 
t luced in the concert I the first, especial! ere wa 
ta tt € rre t prec at tT tt y { a t 
tuoso ir aden the d to stick in lette and spirit t 
the text set by the my ser The s cee 5 ” the young tist witt 
the pul was complete and emphatic. He w ecalled over and 
again to acknowledge the gratef butes f the audience 
A York Tribune, Marcl ; x 


Dr. PAUL KLENGEL, 


Conductor GERMAN LIEDERKRANZ. 
Coaching in OPERA and ORATORIO, 
Interpretation of GERMAN LIEDER, 
HARMONY aed COUNTERPOINT. 


Studio: 160 Fast 7ist Street. NEW YORK. 





CHARLES 


HUMPHREY 


3631 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. TENOR. 


LOUIS V. SAAR, 


Piano and Composition. 

Harmony, Couaterpoiat, Orchestration 

126 B. Bighty-third St., New York City. 
Personal interview daily, 





Residence-Studio: 
lto’ 
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Strauss: on His Way to America. 


Honors for the Viennese Conductor on His Ar- 


rival in New York. 





The John Church Company’s Publications. 


HE following are some of the recent dates showing 


when compositions 
Company were performed: 








published by the John Church 


: erates. Fann age kb ctdetnpes see ccccesscscitcasetinetdsecerabthannds 
T this writing Herr Eduard Strauss is on the Atlantic Miss Francine Dewhurst (August 3)...... Southampton, England 
on board the steamship Aller, having sailed from Mme. Ruth Lamb (August 3)................+- Southsea, England 
Bremen yesterday, October 9, and arriving next Thursday, Miss Francine Dewhurst (August 4)............. Cowes, England 
A M: * eres oo tamed Viainene Miss Francine Dewhurst (August 6).....--.-.... Cowes, England 
the 18th inst Many honors await the grea wy Miss Francine Dewhurst (August 7) yes, England 
leader. He will be serenaded on the evening of his ar Miss Carrie Tubb (August 7)......... , England 
rival outside the Waldorf-Astoria. The orchestras of the Miss Francine Dewhurst (August 8)............. Cowes, England 
principal New York theatres will play special Strauss a ee nea (August 9).......-eeeees Cowes, ane 

: } y PO CNG SOs caswepesdnecerceesacdene Cowes, E 
programs during the week of his stay in the city, and the ee oe meust 9 owes, Englan« 
’ A ; Weteyts THORS GQUE BO) ons cccccvoccccsssccvesss Cowes, England 
Austrian Minister, Herr Ladislaus Hengelmiller von Miss Francine Dewhurst (August 10) ...Cowes, England 
Hlengerva, has expressed his intention of making a spe Miss Francine Dewhurst (August 11)............ Cowes, England 
cial trip from Washington in order to be present at the Miss Jenkins-Colyer (August 11)..........+-+0e00+ Cowes, England 
"4 " . z -eyt # SE BD) ccc evecrevcesesesesssss 4 « e an 
first gala concert at the Waldorf-Astoria, on Saturday Hugh Peyton (August 20) London, England 
, | ; . for Mme. Bertha Moore (August 29)............ Eastbourne, England 

1 y *t ) ( »s have > rese > ‘ - a . “ 
evening, October 20. Two boxes have been reserved to Mites: Sethe Palle Clentekiber 3).......«<: Btackpect, Bagtend 
the Minister and his suite Arthur Walenn (September 11).................- Clacton, England 
Miss Florence Lancaster (September 13)...Eastbourne, England 
. ae Arthur Walenn (September 18)...............00+ Walton, England 
Philadelphia M. T. A. Miss M. Saunders (September RB cicedeees Birmingham, England 
Miss M. Saunders (September 22)......... Birmingham, England 

. . ; i Wa S . ene | E. E 
HE seventy-third meeting of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Arthur Walenn (September 25) Eastbourne, England 
ae 2 ; . Arthur Walenn (September 26)..............Eastbourne, England 

Music Teachers’ Association, which was held on the saan tale 
2d, at 1331 South Broad street, was chiefly remarkable for The Lark Now Leaves...........:0.ceeeeeceesees Sevichioncatinnaas« 
the address of Philip H. Goepp, secretary of the Manu Leslie Arnott (July 21)......../ Alexandra Park, London, England 
script Music Society, and a well-known teacher Mr. Mme. Ruth Lamb Se SN ak eit ecenstnaeeins Southsea, England 
C ie ; a ; “ey ps ‘a Mme. Alice Esty (August 5)....-...ccccceeces Blackpool, England 
10epp s subject was improvisation. _ Miss Frederika Taylor (August 23)......... Birkenhead, England 
‘whaiett Miss Esther Palliser (September 7)........... Blackpool, England 
’ 
Von Grabill’s Bookings. Miss Florence Lancaster (September 14)...Eastbourne, England 
Although early in the season, S. Becker Von Grabill, ee 


Be Wan @) Stadia ctessovntasi< 


one of the most interesting of pianists, has already con Sites Silt: Peseta MB ath... si0rscosss Sieinatem. Mitateind 
tracted for a number oi re citals for Novembe e, December Miss Edith Poynter (July 2s).. Hunstanton, England 
and January Since the death of Antoine De Kontski, Miss Edith Poynter (July 26)......... .«-- Hunstanton, England 
Mr. Von Grabill, who was his warmest friend, is the only Miss Edith Poynter (July jo)............... Hunstanton, England 
artist who plays severa] unpublished works of Beethoven, aq aeeniee Machensle (uly g1)........-.. Sydahom, Ragland 
a . : Miss Edith Poynter (August 2)............. Hunstanton, England 
Chopin and Schubert, which make his programs particu Mane. Rath Lenk (Ameast 2)....... Southsea, Eagland 
larly attractive. Von Grabill’s reading of thesc, as well Miss Jenkins-Colyer (August 11).......... Southsea, England 
as his playing of known works, naturally serve to make Miss Esther Palliser (September 8). Blackpool, England 
his services in demand Miss Florence Lancaster (September 12)...Eastbourne, England 
pe oe GOON ccacadeccemcass vecbovtesesesaves wees -++.+--Nevin 
Mile. Janotha (August 22)........ iets Whitby, England 
‘ Hjorvard Company Tour. Mile. Janotha (August 23).... .Scarborough, England 
This begins October 18, with Aiulf Hjorvard, pianist; Mile. Janotha (August 24)...........ceececeeeees Buxton, England 
Miss Marv H. Mansfield. soprano; Giacomo Quintano, Mile. Janotha (September 17).........----+++00+ Ventnor, England 
violin, and Miss May S. Harte, accompanist. The com- =— 
: : si When First I Saw. i nome tied ahaa seliaeniniie ee 
pany is booked in many prominent cities, and should draw Sten Widdiceiin Taylor thas -. ; <a Richedineed. Beslent 
large houses, such is their artistic standing Arthur Wa'enn (September 12) .Clacton 


London, England. 








THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of Loadoa, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 


taught. 

Improvisation, stramental). Chor — Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental) Orchestra 
Operatic and amber usic Classes. Secon 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 


prizes, &c., given. 
Pees from £1 118. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee. 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Esthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music. 
147 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 


MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training and School 
for Opera Complete Training for Voice, Style 
and the Different Képertoires. 

Madame Moriani, in consequence of the great 
number of applications received, has now estab- 
lished herself permanently in London. 

Lessons and Consultations (private and classes) 
For terms and particulars write to 

MADAME PORIAN, 
27 Upper Baker Street, 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, 


and Stammerers. 
18 Eart’s Court Square, Lonpon 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. Paperewsx1 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
2, Clifton s., Maida Hill, London, W. 


EVA B. DEMING, 


School of Sight Singing and Ear Training. 


Representative (superior degree) of the Galin- 
Paris-Chevé-Method. Late director ofS S. inthe 
Sternberg Schooi of Music, Philadelphia. 
of “ History and Principles of the Galin-Paris- 
L — developments in reading 

03 Carnegie Hall, New York. 

















Chevé Method.’ 
from the staff. 





| 


SHANNAH CUMMING 
SOPRANO. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 


1424 Pacific Street, - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone: 906A Bedford. 


SARAH KING PEGK, 


SOPRANO. 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
5 West 85th Street, New York 











S.G. PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music, 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 
Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 


Recitals and the famous Concert- Lecture, 
“ THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 





HOBART SMOCK, 


ROBUST TENOR, 
45 West 32d St., New York. 


Telephone, 2283 Madison Square. 





| Sicnorina GALLIANI 


Operatic Singer. 


Also Church and Concert. Voices traified. Best 
Italian method. eee Building Up Weak 
| Voices. 138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


| 





www HATTIE PETTEE FOSTER, 


Vezzo-Soprano Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
204 West 78th St., New York. 





Mrs. CLIFFORD E. WILLIAMS, 





Author | 


Vocal Studio. 
INSTRUCTION. 
325 West 58th Street, New York. 


SIGNOR A. 


CARBONE, 


Member several seasons of the 

Metropolitan Grau Opera Com- 

pany, has resumed lessons in 

Voice Culture and Operatic 
Training, 

Studio: 144 Fifth Ave., New York. 











Mme, AMELIE HILO. 


a 





we 


JOHN SPARGUR. 


England 


THE HILD 


Concert Company. 





Arthur Walenn (September 18).................. Walton, England 
Arthur Walenn (September 19).~................ Walton, England 
Arthur Walenn (September 25)............. Eastbourne, England 


Arthur Walenn (September 26) 


Eastbourne, England 





E. A. Semel, 


E. A. Leopold, the successful Connecticut voice builder, 
returned Sunday from a three months’ stay in Europe. 
Much of his time was spent in the studios of several of the 
famous singing masters of Paris and Dresden. Mr. Leopold 
has studied and traveled abroad considerably, and ever in 
the interest of music and the science he has become so suc 
cessful in demonstrating. His classes in New 
Hartford were resumed last week. 

Mr. Leopold has recently been appointed American rep 
resentative of the Royal Conservatory of Music, Dresden, 
from which institution he formerly graduated 





Haven and 


Adolf Glose as Accompanist. 

Adolf Glose will re-enter his former field 
companist and He 
Brema and Marteau last spring at their recitals in Troy, 
Buffalo, Philadelphia Baltimore Mr 
mainly devote his time this season to accompanying, pub 


as pianist, ac 


musical director accompanied for 


and Glose will 


lic and private 


Clara Kalisher in New York. 
Miss Clara Kalisher, 
York 


residing at 114 Madison avenue, 


has returned to New 
The singer 
at that address 
Miss 
the 
and concerts 


the contralto, 


from a recital tour in California is 


and it is 


where applicants for vocal lessons apply 


Kalisher has already 


may 


resumed her teaching, and as 


season advances she will be heard at recitals 


Louis V. Saar’s ** Ganymed.”’ 


This will Madame Schumann-Heink 
at the Boston Symphony concerts in Boston October 27 


work be sung by 


The composer will be present on this occasion 


Mr. Saar’s residence-studio is now at 126 East Eighty 
third street, New York. 
HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 


Harpist. 
Beston Symphony Orchestra. 
Music Hall, 
ERNESTINE FISH 
Contralto. 


Addresss ‘‘ The Musical Courier,’ New York ; 
12 Cumberland Street. Roston, Mass 


Boston, Mass 


or, 





GERTRUDE RUHLMAN. 





AMELIE HILD, Musical Directress. 
GERTRUDE RUHLMAN, Contralto. 
THEOBALD WENDLING, Bass. 
JOHN SPARGUR, Violinist. 


ADDRESS 


Mme. 





HILD, 
233 East I8th Street, NEW YORK. 


THEOBALD WENDLING 





Management: 


MABELLE CRAWFORD, 


Contralto, 
Just returned from Europe. 


HANNAH & HAMLIN, Fine Arts Bidg. or 5223 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 





Friday evenings: 


Pianoforte In 


CHARLOTTE A. 


LERARD-IHIERS 


VOCAL STUDIO, 
649 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 


ELIZABETH LEONARD, 


Contralto, 


158 West 83d Street, New York. 


Tue FRoEHLICH SCHOOL oF Music, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New \ ork. 
Branch : 55 West 92d Street 
Founded 1894 under the auspices of —— Seidl. 
‘Lhorough instruction in all branches. 
ree admission to Ladies String Orchestra. 
55 West 92d Street, New York. 


BABCOCK, 
Certificated Pupil of Dr. William Mason 
. Virgil Clavier. 
Studios : 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


struction. 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
Teacher of Singing 
872 Boylston St., 


MISS HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Harp Soloist and Teacher 


Baritone. 


Boston, Mass 





184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


WELDON HUNT, 
Baritone. Concerts and Recitals. 
Teacher of Singing. 

Steinert Hall, 


CAROLINE SHEPARD, 
Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 


Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York. 
Boston Address : 88 Steinert Hall. 


MR. H. G. 





Boston, Mass 


TUCKER 
153 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Announces a Series of Five Concerts at the Peo- 
ple’s Temple during the Season of 1900-1901. 











Miss MARGARET GOETZ, 


Contralto (mezzo range). 
Concerts, Song Recitals, Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 12 West 22d Street, New York. 


Moe. “LOUISE FINKEL, 
School of Vocal Music. 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PROF. anv MRS. F. J. KIRPAL, 
Piano and Voice Culture. 


Flushing Conservatory, 42 North Prince St. 
New York Studio: 2 West Thirty-third St. 


| NORMAN C. LASCELLES, 
Pianist. 
Certificated Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Studio: 28 West Eighty-eighth St., New York. 

















THE MUSICAL _COURIER. 

















D. H. BALDWIN & GO. 


Baldwin CINCINNATI, 
. INDIANAPOLIS 
Ellington PIANOS. LOUISVILLE, ‘ 
CHICAGO. 


Valley Gem 
Hamilton Orgams. —— catavogues FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134T# STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO 60. 
EASE 


IANOS. 








Factories: West 43d Street. 


Office and Salesreoms: 109 West 42d Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Germany. 


CONCERT ecco a | MRS. CLARA PFEIFER, 








(Agency Founded 1879. leacher, with diploma, and generally cultured, 
lav ving the highest reputation tor her l’ension, w 
Werderstrasse j Dre de where c 
ERMANN WOLFF. (2. 
y ung adies for board and chaperonage wh 
me to Dresden {x r study 1¢ purest Germ 
Germany: Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1 uay be learned Mer ¢ young ladies 
Cable Address "Musikwelff, Berlia. families are welcomed. Keierences exchanged 
‘CHARLES G. TH 
Pro tor NI n Philhar Lor n and 1 ecipsic D plomé in "Musi ic. Organist, 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip R : ree, rin 
¢hne rn Sawsbarce : Rostaatates ( MPOSI ION, SINGING PIANO, ET( 
_— sh eUUTS ; POL EESLOIE Spe r Ve ce Use and Applied Counter 
) 
Ha Berlin point Tes timonials from oy Be oo and others. 
Sole representatir f most f 4 lead Studio: Marburger Str. 18 (b. Grosse), Berlin, W 
sts i Staven 
ing artiets, vis : Joachim. d’ Albert, Staven- | @gRSEG GREENS. 
Ne 49 1 1 < r - amil > o rt 
M warcelia Semiwich. Emil Gort: the I rst-class fa ‘ily Pensi n i ghly recommend 
, : e tefined and comfortable home Chaperonage 
Berl Philharmoni Orchestra Manager tivated English lady, with long experience 
ot ~~ American tours of Tosef Ho 7 r gy a a a bs he lye of —— Ad 
iress Miss G. FO . Werderstr . Dresden 
I ugen d’Albert ind Pablo de Sarasate ~ . = : 


Prineipal Agency for Music Teachers 
Apply for Catalogue. 


MOLLY VON KOTZEBUE. 
OLO ITALIAN METHOD. 


Director of the Dresden K 


on PE NSION. 





Mrs. TAY rnished School of Singing, WALPURGIS STR., 20°. 
large, sunny rooms at reasona rates to students Also Professor of Singing in the Dresden 
coming to Dresder ( peronage if desired Conservatory 
Gubinassndes Ast Gelierien. 20. ates contiien Apply WALPURGIS STR., 2 
for the Dresden Conservatory in Piano, Violin and | an caenn - ; 

Si by a st f+ 1 S ule ist VARETI E STEPAN( FF, 
fin Long experience abroad. Refe es Beclia, Charlottenburg, Germaay 
exchanged. Address Werder Strasse, 22 Bismarck Strasse, yaa. 





GONSERVATORY OF FIUSIC AND OPERA ACADEIIY 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Steglitzerstrasse 19. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Schar wenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THB OPERA ACADEMY: Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeid 
(study ef parts); Julius Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke (acting) Artistic Adviser, Royal Chambersinger 
Frans Beta. Principal teachers of the Conservatory: C. Ansorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Schar- 


weaka, Imperial and Royal Court Pianist W. Berger, W. Leipholz, M. Mayer-Mahr, Miss Elisabeth Jeppe 
(piane); Zajie, Gruenberg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow (violin): Van Lier (‘cello): Grunicke (organ); Dr 

° dsehmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). FRAU ROSA SUCHER, Vocal and Musico-Dramatic Teacher 
Preapeetus gratis. liours for application, 4 to 6 p. m. 


Che Blumenberg Press 


ATALOGUES, HIGH 
BOOKLETS, 
FINEST 

WORK. 





MAKES A SPECIALTY OF ART C 

GRADE PRINTING, MAGAZINE WORK, 

AND USES SPECIAL APPLIANCES FOR 
ILLUSTRATED HALF-TONE AND COLOR 


214-218 William St... NEW YORA. 


TELEPHONE, 1989 JC 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED itseso 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Beriin, S. W. 


Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branehes ef music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOUL 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCIIOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments). SEMINARY Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 


IHN. 





E. E 


Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. 
Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Hegengr, Prof. Ernest Jed- 
licoska, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. Taubert, Guenther 
Freudenberg, Victor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunner. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kemp- 
ner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann 
OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ehrl. VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda) 
Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernhard Dessau, W'lly Nicking. W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO—Heinrich 
Kiefer. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. ORGAN —Otto Dienel, Roya! Music Director, ete 

Charges: from 125 marks ($30) un to 500 marks ($120) Annually 


P ectuse tair t the (¢ rvat Pur receive t ( 











CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic 
For the pianist, 
the student, the conservatory, 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


in-Chief of THe MusicaL CourRIgER 


A. B. 


> Instruments 
the singer, the teacher, 


the concert 


The Editor 


REFERENCE 





CARL FISCHER, 6,8 &10 Fourth Ave., New York. 
The New Chicago Bore. 


The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instrument 
produced at the present age 


KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds. Prin- 
cipal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. 
Covered Strings Manufactured for Soloists’ Use. 
c. FISCHE R’S Reliable Band instruments are t 
he lowes 
‘Nandolins and Banjoe are 
‘nt qualities ] ce 


c.f “ISCHE R Ss Guitars, 
‘ ace 


Extensive assortment by the best 


ARTIST Bows. 
MOHREN’S Solo Violin Rosin. 
MATERIAL POR VIOLIN [MAKERS and hur 





ot he ste le 
Corresponden solicited Exchange granted if not 
entirely satisfac tory 
Sole Agent for 
BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Prototype MUSIC PUBL es R AND IMPORTER. 

Band Instruments. ple stock of Imported Shee a“ Music and 
Special Agent, Correspondent and Representative for oks k v shers represented Largest 
BUFFET. Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World Re- supply house f and Military “Band Musi 

ed Catal f music for every instrument 







nowned Reed Instruments 
BE. Faas, RSHAUSEN, Berlin, 
Piccolos. 


ipplied upé 
thly 


n application 
tublished in the ir 


Boehm System 


an 


‘The Metronome os 


tes and 
THEOD H. HEBERLEIN, Jr., Modern Stradivarius terest of the musical profe-sion bscription, 
Violins, Violas and 'Cellos. s! x per annur cents each copy 





~- Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 





Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, Mug. KILLIN-KEOUGH, 
Auth f the \ 
PHONO-RHYTH FRENCH ME JAMES R H 
Winter ir 
; Street, NI YOR Eng “ N. J 
Villa V ! Ra PARIS ~ 
ATLANTA 
Ernst H. Bauer, | LEWIS 
Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory and /|.- on 


Harmony. 
of the Royal High Sche 


130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK, | 


Graduate ol in Berlin 





Italy. 


CHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULAWNI, 


Ceacert and Theatrical Direction: 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


8&8 Via Rondinelli P. P., 


FLORENCE, ITALY. 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 


Fi iorence, Italy. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(Es tablLiseev 1567,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories, 


RRANCHPS TAUGHT. 





Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 


Oh4e 


Cas ; bennuree Cincinnati, 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY EVERETT 


— |... 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component | Unlimited Guaranty. 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories as 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, EVERETT PIANO COMPANY 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 5 


MANUPACTURERS, 

















CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. | 
Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 








WAREROOMS : 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avenac. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 





fC TMBALE 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK. 


IME VOS e 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 
pan appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 











are rece iving more favorable comment to- -day than 





any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


|'Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 


Are at present Phys, Preferred by 


the Most of : the Leading 


Popular and Sys F i Artists. : . 
——— - Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


SOHMER & CO. Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 


BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE SFRteET, NEW YORK. 














